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SOAP BUBBLES 


Bubbles of nothing, floating so lightly, 

Irridescent masses that gleam in the sun, 

Visions of color, dreams never realized, 

Vanish in mid-air, others begun. 

Constance Smith. 


A BOY’S WILL 


Eric Thorensen, the great New York engineer, was sitting 
out on the veranda. After four months of tiring work on a 
gigantic construction scheme, he was glad to have a rest. It 
was wonderful, he knew, to feel that he was the great energy 
behind the thousands of workers over there in the big city; 
but it was infinitely more wonderful to look up through the 
stately pines overhead, up and up, until they seemed to touch 
heaven itself. 

In the next room he could hear the exultant strains of 
a violin. His wife, Jacqueline Thorensen, a famous pianist 
herself, was having a musicale. Jascha was down for the 
week-end, and she had invited a select company of her musical 
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friends to hear him. Eric could see her now, beautiful and 
gracious, moving about among her guests. Later she would 
play for them, perhaps, herself. He was so proud of her, but — 

His meditations were interrupted by the conversation of 
two ladies, standing in the doorway. He caught a few phrases 
here and there. 

“Yes, Jacqueline Thorensen is a wonderful woman, — so 
talented — a bit eccentric, I think.” 

“Her husband is quite overshadowed by her.” 

“In her own circle, yes, but he is really a very remarkable 
engineer; — he seldom comes home and then he stays off by 
himself. ’ ’ 

“Look — Jascha is kissing her hand now and she is smiling 
at him — one might think they were mother and son!” 

Their voices dropped, and he lost a few words, — then; — 

“Yes, one child, Davy — a great disappointment to them 
both — absolutely no talent — Mrs. Thorensen lets him run wild 
and every mother in town wishes he were her own. It’s a 
shame — such an interesting boy — been brought up in Paris most 
of his life.” 

“I should think his father would take him in hand.” 

“But he’s no more like his father than his mother. Ah — 
she’s going to play now. Let’s sit over there.” 

The pair moved off and left Mr. Thorensen wondering. 
So the whole town knew that they were drifting apart — well, 
let them know. But Olaf — “an interesting boy?” Perhaps 
there was something he had not seen under the froth, but how 
could they know? 

At this moment his thoughts were again interrupted by the 
sudden arrival of David Olaf Thorensen himself — vaulting 
easily over the railing. He was about sixteen, small like his 
mother, with her dark hair and delicate emotional features ; but 
he had his father’s deep, kindly eyes, high forehead, and almost 
kingly carriage. 

“Hello, father,” he said carelessly, “you home? Tom 
said mother didn’t want me to come in and make a fuss, so I 
sneaked ’round the side way.” 
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No wonder the ladies thought him “interesting!” Perhaps 
some such thought as this was in his father ’s mind for he 
answered absently, “Hello, Olaf, where have you been all the 
afternoon ? ’ ’ 

Mr. Thorensen always addressed his son as Olaf in memory 
of a Viking ancestor, for he had wished him to have the 
courage and rugged simplicity of the old sea-kings. The 
“Davy” was given him by his mother, after the great Biblical 
minstrel, in a fond hope that he would inherit her talent. His 
name was a symbol of both their dearest hopes for him. 

His answer showed that he had failed them. 

“Oh, just playing around with Flo,” was all he said. 
Then there was a long silence; for they both were thinkers. 
Finally the -boy spoke. 

“Father, am I a queer guy?” 

Eric Thorensen was startled. He had been thinking that 
very thing, but he only answered quietly. 

“Perhaps, who said so?” An awkward pause followed, 
then : 

“Why, Flo did, this afternoon. It’s rather hard to ex- 
plain. You see, I have always loved beautiful things. I sup- 
pose because I’ve been abroad and seen the world and all 
that — art and music, you know. Mother thinks I don’t like 
her music just because I can’t play; there’s no use trying to 
explain, either. I like it for the rhythm, I guess. No one 
except geniuses like mother ever speak about — a — things like 
that, except to their best friends. Well, Flo and I have been 
around together a lot and so I thought she would understand. 
You know how the spring makes you feel — like dancing and 
singing, and everything is so beautiful that it just makes you 
ache, and it’s so sort of — holy. I tried to explain it to Flo 
and — but she didn’t understand. She just said, ‘Why, Davy 
Thorensen, you are a queer guy! Anyone would think you 
were a — bally poet!’ And so — well, you may think I’m a fool, 
but — ” 

The musicale had ended, and now, before they were aware 
of it, Jacqueline Thorensen was standing beside them. 
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“You may be any kind of a fool you like,” she spoke in 
French with a little shrug, “but please show a little more 
attention to your guest. Jascha is about your age and he 
might gain some amusement from you. ’ ’ 

Olaf blushed and retired into his shell. He rose lazily, 
and with a “Charmed, I’m sure,” strolled into the house. 

The husband and wife stood there for a minute in the 
silence of the summer evening. Down in the grove several 
crickets were chanting, like the beat of eternity’s pulse. Then 
Eric spoke : 

“If you don’t mind, dear, I am going to take Olaf away 
for a vacation at Menempsha. I want him to know and love the 
old place, and it will keep him away from this common crowd 
with which he associates.” 

Jacqueline with difficulty controlled her emotions; old 
dreams came crowding back so fast at the mention of that 
name. But she only answered icily, 

“I’m sure you may do what you like with your son.” 
Then she turned and left him alone. 

In less than a week, Davy found himself in an entirely 
new atmosphere; for Menempsha was a small fishing village 
at the western end of Martha’s Vineyard, cut off almost entirely 
from the rest of the world. They came across the Sound in a 
trim sail boat just as dusk was falling, the golden sunset behind 
them, and the purple hills of the island ahead in the gloaming. 
Davy drank it all in, in silence. They landed in the darkness 
at a small wharf smelling of fish and sea-weed. Two fishermen 
carried the baggage up to the shack, and Olaf and his father 
followed up the sandy road, the older man pointing out old 
haunts of his boyhood and courting days. They turned in 
immediately for the night, but just before he got into bed, 
Olaf looked out across the moon-lit Sound and felt it was good 
to be alive. 

The two were up early the next morning. They had a 
simple breakfast and then hastened out to explore. First, Mr. 
Thorensen introduced his son to his old cronies among the 
fishermen in the village, fine, rugged fellows, with something 
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broad and deeply human about them that struck Olaf from 
the first. He did not realize then that they were the remnants 
left in the New World, of the old epic heroes; but Eric 
Thorensen knew, and he also saw with pride that his son was one 
of them. 

They spent the morning tramping over the hills to the 
South Shore. As they reached the dunes, Olaf could hear the 
roar of the surf, so familiar yet so new, “the voice of the far- 
resounding sea.” They slipped through a pass in the dunes, 
and there, spread out before them in all its glory, was the 
great, primitive ocean. Some unspoken, unanswered longing 
in the boy’s heart was stilled at that moment. He was dazed 
by its sapphire beauty, stretching out to the horizon and he 
could not keep pace with his own thoughts. Out there, was a 
schooner sailing along like a peaceful white gull on the rim 
of the world. He could not express this new emotion in words, 
but, as they started off along the beach, he murmured something 
about the ship, and Eric Thorensen, taking the opportunity, 
began to tell his son of his own ancestors, the Vikings, of their 
adventures on the high seas. Finally he began to recite a part 
of “The Saga of King Olaf.” He looked like some Old World 
bard himself as he stalked along with eyes aglow ; and the long 
rhythmic lines seemed to the boy like the chant of the sea itself. 

They had to hurry back to the village for lunch, hungry, 
tired, and very happy. Mr. Thorensen left that afternoon, 
for he knew Olaf would be safe there, and it was better for him 
to be alone to work things out by himself. 

That evening, Olaf found in his bedroom a small shelf of 
books. There was a volume of Sagas, “The Iliad” and “The 
Oddyssey,” Longfellow, Kipling, Masefield, Noyes, and a book 
of Breton peasant poems by Gautier. He tried to devour them 
all that night but found it impossible. 

The next morning he was up before dawn and out over 
the hills to the sea, taking one or two of the books with him. 
Now he could realize his emotion: 

“Who hath desired the sea, 

“The sight of salt water unbounded, 
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‘ ‘ The heave, and the halt, and the hurl, and the crash 
“Of the comber, wind-hounded?” 

Oh, but that was glorious ! He sang it to the heavens. 
And then: 

“ ‘ Woulds ’t thou’ — so the helmsman answered, 

“ ‘Learn the secret of the sea?’ 

“Only those who brave its dangers 
“Comprehend its mystery.” 

He did not quite understand that, but he learned after 
awhile, sitting beside the old fishermen as they mended their 
nets, and listening to their tales. 

So all that wonderful summer he roamed about the beaches, 
or climbed the many-colored cliffs at Gay Head, or talked to 
the fishing-folk and Indians. There were legends, too, of the 
giant who built the island and fashioned those marvelous cliffs, 
and there was talk of a great river- valley where the Sound was 
now. The giant had made this too. It suggested the lines in 
Hiawatha, 

“From his foot-prints flowed a river, 

Leaped into the light of morning 
O’er the cascade tumbling downward, 

Gleamed like Ischada, the comet; 

And the Spirit, stooping earthward 
With his finger on the meadow, 

Traced a winding pathway for it, 

Saying to it, ‘Run in this way.’ ” 

Each day he learned something new. Once for hours he 
watched the thunderheads, which seemed to spring up from 
some far-away island, dreaming that they were “the top-less 
towers of Ilium” and he, fleet-footed Achilles. Once he tried 
to climb a cream-colored spur of cliff, and slipped, and it took 
all his young strength to pull himself up again. When he 
reached the top and looked down at the beach far below, he 
knew something of man’s struggle with the forces of nature 
and his pride in this achievement. He swam every day in 
the surf or in the quiet Sound, glorying in its cool green depths. 
He sat on the beach in the fog, his arms about his knees, feeling 
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very small in comparison with the vast grey waves, that loomed 
np before him and then crashed in white when the waters were 
calm and only the stars shone down. He saw the rain sweep 
across the waters, making the top all silver. And once he went 
out on a sword-fishing trip with the fishermen and they were 
caught in a storm, but he was not afraid, only awed by its 
splendor, for truly it was “His sea, that his being fulfilled.” 

On the first bright September day, his father came to take 
him home but he was “out writin’ ” as the .fisherman’s wife 
said. Eagerly Eric asked what she meant, and was told to go 
up in Olaf’s room and find out. There on Olaf’s table was a 
heap of cluttered papers — poems — some of them unfinished, 
but full of promise. With pride his father noticed he was de- 
veloping a style of his own, a great primitive swing of his lines 
which carried one along with it. 

Olaf himself came in while he was reading. 

“Father, you know I can’t go back. It — it would kill me,” 
he said desperately. His father looked up from the papers 
and smiled. 

“But you must, Olaf,” he said quietly, “you must go 
hack and develop yourself for this. Your mother and I shall 
be so proud. You must go to college and train yourself to 
express your feelings so that everyone, even girls like Flo, will 
understand. You must go abroad, not only to gay, civilized 
Paris, but to the fjords of Norway, the blue Mediterranean, 
and the mountains of India. To speak to the world you must 
know the world. Will you come?” 

Then Olaf understood; and the next day they sailed back 
together to the world. 

For Jacquline’s birthday, Eric prepared a surprise. He 
had the poems printed privately, and sent them up on her 
breakfast tray with a note. She had been unaccountably lonely 
all summer and she scarcely expected anyone to remember her 
birthday. But there it was, a slim little grey suede volume 
entitled “Sea Tales” by David Olaf Thorensen. Her fairy 
hands trembled as she turned the pages, and saw on the fly-leaf 
the dedication, “To my mother.” She read the poems through 
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with little exclamations of surprise, and the note from her 
husband seemed to her even more wonderful. 

When he came up and knocked on her door a few minutes 
later, she smiled at him happily. 

“Eric,” she said softly, “I prayed so long for a minstrel 
that I thought God had forgotten. But He has given us a 
great poet. I wonder if we are worthy of him.” 

Margaret Whitlock. 


DESOLATION 


In the cold gray dawn of morning 
Above the wind-swept crests, 

A gray crag rises, frowning 
From water that never rests. 

Oh, great rock, dark, forbidding, 

Where never a sound is heard, 

Save the billows’ endless washing, 

Or the weird cry of a bird, 

Where the ocean spray flies stinging 
And the salt tang fills the air; 

Where the wild wind’s ever shrieking 
Among thy caverns hare, 

The place where thou art standing 
No man shall ever know — 

Where the ocean waves are sighing 
Where the winds forever blow. 

Martha Sheppard. 
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“The cake is delicious, isn’t it, dear?” Pretty little Mrs. 
Winship smiled across the table at her husband and noted 
with satisfaction that he seemed to like it. A disinterested 
grunt was her only answer, however, and Mrs. Winship reflected 
that it was the seventh attempt at conversation that had failed. 
She sighed softly, and supposed, quite rightly, that Dick had 
had a trying day and was rather cross. So she gave up trying 
to make conversation and turned to the bulldog lying in the 
doorway of the dining room. 

* ‘ Come, Togo, you shall have your dessert. ’ ’ The dog rose 
and swayed a little on weak legs as he lumbered toward his 
mistress, who broke and held out piece after piece of chocolate 
cake invitingly. Dick Winship ’s eyes watched the process, and 
when the third large piece of cake had been devoured, he spoke, 
a little crossly. 

“Prances, is it necessary to feed that dog cake?” She 
looked up with a smile. 

“Why not, dear? There is plenty of it left, and Togo just 
loves cake, you know.” 

“But at the table — why does that darn dog have to come 
to every meal?” 

Dick did feel cross, she thought. Funny that the delicious 
dinner hadn’t had its usual good effect. But with a sweet 
smile, she said, 

“He doesn’t really come to every meal, Dick, just sits in 
the doorway and — ” 

“Well, he ought not to sit anywhere,” broke in Dick, 
“he’s too old to live any longer. Darn nuisance, he is. Why 
don’t you get rid of him anyway? If you must have a dog, 
get a dog like Dottie Edgett’s — small, pretty, fit for a woman.” 
He pushed his chair back and they arose, Togo following them 
slowly into the living room, licking crumbs of cake from his 
jowls. 
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‘ ‘ I certainly wouldn ’t carry a black poodle around as that — 
flapper does!” ventured Frances, a little tartly. The smarting 
memory of Dick’s dancing three times with the pretty little 
debutante at the Country Club, the previous Wednesday night, 
had not vanished. 

“Well, you don’t have to carry it — but you might at least 
get a real dog — this lazy old hound isn’t good for anything,” 
and Dick gave him a shove with his foot. Poor Togo — his old 
legs weren’t very steady and over he went. 

“Now t , Dick!” Frances lost a little patience then, as she 
looked at Togo trying to regain his feet. Being full of chocolate 
cake he failed miserably and lay stretched out in fat luxury 
before the fire. “You needn’t kick poor old Togo just because 
he is fat and not a handsome dog any more!” 

“Kick him — I didn’t kick him!” Dick said crossly, “but 
look here, Frances — he can’t stay around here any longer — 
he’s a nuisance and I won’t have him! Now we’re either going 
to kill him or — ” 

“Kill him!” Frances cried, “why Dick Winship, I cer- 
tainly won’t kill a dog that’s saved my life and protected me 
and has been with me since I was a child! So there now!” 

“Look at him!” Dick said scornfully, “lazy, fat, mangy 
old hound — ” 

“Dick!” Frances exclaimed, “he isn’t mangy! He’s just 
as clean! — why Dick — where — oh, leave him alone — he’s my 
dog and you shan’t treat him that way — ” for Dick had Togo 
roughly by the collar and was half dragging, half lifting him 
out. Frances sprang up and faced him. 

“You shan’t put him down cellar again — Dick, don’t you 
dare — ” He dropped the dog, looked once at Frances’ 
determined face and strode into the hall. She heard him 
rummaging in the coat closet and in a moment he reappeared — 
coat and scarf on, hat in his hand. 

“I’m going out — and I may be back very late. You 
needn’t sit up for me. Probably your dog makes better com- 
pany than I could — and I have no doubt that I can find more 
interesting company elsewhere.” 
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The door slammed and he was gone. Prances, stunned into 
silence, sank into a chair, unable to believe it. Tears, already 
in her .eyes, brimmed over and fell. He had never gone off 
before — where had he gone? She felt consternation and anger 
at Dick, and vexation at herself for being so unwise as to argue 
with him while in one of his “moods.” She regarded Togo 
with wet eyes. 

Where had he gone? “More interesting company,” he had 
said. Her thoughts returned to the argument. A dog like 
Dottie Edgett’s? Frances smiled as she thought of the pretty 
young girl who had recently moved to Chesterford, but the smile 
vanished as she thought of Dick’s interest in her at the Country 
Club. The thought that he’d gone to see her was ridiculous, 
of course. No — o — it wasn’t! He might have — or would Dick 
do anything so foolish? “More interesting company — ” 

The more Frances thought of it, the more convinced she 
became. Dick was impulsive — and her house was only a few 
streets away. Probably at this minute he was patting that silly 
little black poodle and telling Dottie how nice it was for a girl 
to have a dog. And Dottie would look at him with that in- 
nocent, blue-eyed smile that Frances disliked so — and — 

“Oh, Dick!” she cried softly in a sob, and tried to drive 
the thoughts from her mind. If Togo was the cause of Dick’s 
leaving her all alone — why — She looked at him, sleeping 
noisily before the fire, unconscious that he had broken up a 
happy home, for one evening, anyway. An idea dawned, 
slowly, but surely. She bit her lip. If it was a case of Dick 
or Togo — 

Meanwhile, Dick was plodding down the street. He had 
no idea where he was going, and it was a cold October night. 
Great time to sit in front of a fire — but who could feel com- 
fortable with one’s wife petting an old dog and not even think- 
ing of an ash tray or slippers for her husband’s comfort. No, 
Dick hadn’t wanted to go out to-night, but impulse had 
governed him and he did hate that confounded dog ! But what 
could he do about it? Frances was devoted to it; it had been 
her pet since childhood and was her only companion while 
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Dick was away. She would never — Jimmy! but it was cold! 
A car passed him; he recognized it as belonging to a friend. 
They might have given him a lift — but where was he going? 
Just downtown, he supposed, and he was already there. 

Suddenly he halted in front of one of Chesterf ord ’s few 
small, odd stores. A window full of animals had attracted 
his attention — and among the cages of parrots, white mice 
and canaries was a cage with a dog in it. Dick stared, think- 
ing hard, and in watching the little bull dog puppy scampering 
around in the small cage, his resentment wore off. If Frances 
wanted to keep a dog, why not a good dog? This little fellow 
was just the thing for her. He even smiled as he watched the 
dog’s antics. Then he entered the store, and a few minutes 
later reappeared with a wriggling bundle under his arm and a 
smile on his face. He walked home as quickly as was possible 
with the lively pup, who seemed as eager as Dick and even 
more interested. 

Finally he reached home, and entered quietly, a grim smile 
on his face. A queer odor assailed his nostrils at once and he 
paused, sniffing suspiciously. It was a sharp, strong, penetrat- 
ing odor which Dick didn’t recognize. There was no light 
downstairs save a faint glow from the fire in the living room, 
and he didn’t look in, but ran upstairs two steps at a time, 
the dog clasped securely. The lights up there were burning 
and the odor was stronger. His nose led him to his wife’s room 
and his eyes searched the room quickly, resting finally upon 
her dressing table, where there was a large bottle marked with 
a red label “POISON.” Dick grasped — frightened now. He 
dropped the dog upon the bed where it wriggled around and 
finally fell off, but Dick paid no heed. What had she done — 
where — what did it mean? 

“Frances!” he cried in a hoarse whisper and frantically 
searched the room adjoining and his room. He ran out through 
the hall and stopped suddenly as he heard a slight rustle down- 
stairs. Good Lord! She might be in agony — oh why — ? He 
was down in the living room in a second, and there, on the 
floor before the fire where he had not seen her, sat Frances. 
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* ‘ Dearest ! ” he cried, and dropped down beside ber, gather- 
ing her into his arms — but stopped short as he saw what she 
held. It was a bowl of bread and milk, and from it came the 
strong odor of the fatal bottle marked “Poison.” He gasped 
again and his arms loosed their hold. 

“Frances! what are you doing — why — tell me, dearest, — 
you weren’t — ” 

Frances set the bowl down, suddenly turned and buried her 
head on his shoulder. 

“Oh, Dick!” she said in a small voice nearly drowned 
by tears and muffled by his coat and scarf, “I just — oh, I am 
so glad you came — I couldn’t have stayed here alone a minute 
longer — I — oh, Dick!” Two arms clung around his neck and 
he again gathered the whole of her slim form to him, glorying in 
possession if not in knowledge of the situation. 

“Yes, darling, — tell me — ” 

“Oh, Dick, I just got up all my courage — and put poison 
in this bowl of bread and milk — ’cause you were so cross and 
I was so discouraged — and I did love — ” 

“Frances!” in a hoarse whisper, “what made you do that! 
If I hadn’t come in time!” "When he released Frances a 
moment later to breathe, she looked up at him, a light shining 
in her tear-filled eyes. 

“But it’s all over with now — and I didn’t have to do it 
at all and he died peacefully, and you won’t rave about him 
any more — will you, dearest?” 

“Wh — what? Who? What do you mean?” At his 
exclamation Frances looked as puzzled as he. 

“Why, dear, I mean Togo, of course. When I got down 
here, after mixing this stuff — ugh! — he was over in that corner' 
— just as quiet. He died a natural death from old age, I guess, 
and maybe too much cake — ” 

The light of understanding was beginning to dawn upon 
Dick. Curiosity, meanwhile, was kindling in Frances’ mind. 

“You — you didn’t stay very long at Dottie Edgett’s, did 
you, dear?” she asked sweetly, twiddling a coat button. Dick 
started in surprise — and then laughed. 
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“At Dottie Edgett’s — oh — oh, Prances!” He understood. 

“Oh, Dick, I’m so glad!” and then her arms went around 
his neck. “ ’Cause I was just a wee bit jealous, Dicky-love — 
and you liked her silly black poodle and didn’t like my dog — 
and — oh, I wanted to please you, Dicky, and so I tried to kill 
poor Togo — but he must have known — ” The rest was lost in 
the vicinity of the pocket where Dick kept his cigars. 

Everything was forgotten for moments, as the fire died 
slowly down. It was so comfortable there on the big thick 
rug. 

Suddenly they heard a scratching and thumping on the 
stairs, and a moment later a small cold nose was thrust into 
Dick’s hand by a rather bruised pup. Dick released one arm 
long enough to seize the newcomer by the scruff of the neck 
and bring him around in front of Prances. 

“Happy birthday — Togo, Junior,” he said softly. 

Ellen Cloutman. 


THE SHOP WINDOW 


The gingerbread man stood leaning against a huge loaf 
of bread. His raisin eyes beamed with delight as he espied the 
cook placing cakes in the window. There were pink cakes with 
nice, big walnuts on top; there were nigger-brown cakes with 
frosting inside and out; and there was one very unusual cake 
that was more delicious-looking than the rest. It had a little 
yellow-frosted head, a pale pink face with two big brown eyes, 
a wee bit of a nose and rosy lips. She, this queen of all cakes, 
wore a most beautiful dress of coffee-brown. There the cook 
placed her, beside the gingerbread man in the baker’s shop 
window. Emily Dow. 
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ME 


While I am in the tens 
I can frolic all the day, 

I can skip, I can jump, 

I can run about and play. 

But when I’m in the teens 
I must get up with the lark, 

Go to school and practice, 

From early morn till dark. 

When I am in the twenties, 

I’ll he like sister Ann 

And go to balls and parties, 

And maybe — have a man. 

But when I’m in the thirties, 

I’ll be just like Mamma. 

And maybe I’ll be married 
To a splendid big papa. 

I’ll cook and bake and mend, 

And grow a little fat, 

But Mother is so sweet and nice, 

I’ll not object to that. 

What comes after thirty? 

The forties! Mercy my! 

When I grow as old as forty 
I think I’ll have to die. 

But like as not the world won’t last 
Until we see that day, 

For it’s so very, very, very, 

Very far away. 


Olive Johnson. 
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A BORDER STORY 


“It was an exciting trip and I won’t fergit it fer quite a 
while yet. ’ ’ 

Harry paused in his story, to think of the old days when 
border lines were always changing and the Western country was 
not fully settled. 

Cowboys are courageous and fearless and Harry was a true 
example of Western manhood. Gentle and reassuring to the 
milder sex, he did not hesitate to give or take commands when 
the occasion justified his conduct. He could resist hardships and 
suffering because he had been trained from babyhood to be strong 
and enduring. Stocky frame, capable hands, sharp black eyes 
and firm mouth helped to comprise this typical cowboy of the 
hills. 

“The boss gave us orders to take a herd of sheep from Wolf 
to Buffalo and put them in the Big Five pasture. They had to 
be there by Friday and we knowed it would take three days to 
make the trip so we got our packs and food ready and started 
out. We had to go on the state road because sheep can’t be 
driven over private property without the owner’s consent. It’s 
pretty slow work to drive two thousand head of sheep fifty 
miles, when they have to rest every hour. Sheep are very par- 
ticular animals. They’re kinda touchy ’bout bein’ worked. 
Anyway we got along all right for pretty near twenty miles, 
then we commenced to git near houses. When we come by a big 
ranch house, we heard shots and bein’ of a curious nature, I 
wanted to stop here. The rest said it was all right with them so 
we went nearer the house and two men come runnin ’ out to meet 
us. They said that Jap Barcus, an outlaw and thief, was bein’ 
fired On but they couldn’t git him.” 

“Can’t you help us?” one said, so we agreed and went up 
to the big corral where the shootin’ Was goin’ on. We hid be- 
hind a barn nearby and began to fire on the saddle barn where 
Jap was. We didn’t seem to make any headway at first, but 
finally we were nearer the barn and were ready to jump, any 
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time Jap came out. We stayed in that position ’bout an hour 
when the back door of the barn opened very slowly and we could 
see a gun pointin’ out. I yelled loud as possible, “Hold up your 
hands and come out.” 

“Evidently Jap knew he couldn’t do nothin’ but give up, 
so he come out with his hands over his head. Then we wrapped 
him up in a rope and Newcastle Bridge bein’ the highest point 
of interest nearby, we hung him on the edge. Some say he 
struggled for quite a while to git loose from the rope and others 
say his head fell off. Anyhow, I never knowed what did happen 
because we went back to the ranch house and started on our way 
again. ’ ’ 

Little gasps of horror could be heard as Harry’s audience 
listened with tense excitement and straining ears. Some 
chuckled in an unbelieving way, but for the most part, the room 
was quiet and interested. Harry was a little nervous because 
he thought the women might not like this blood-thirsty story, 
and he shifted his feet several times before he went on. 

“Well, as I said, we started on slowly and didn’t have far 
to go when we came to a little town through which we had to 
pass. We were nearly out of supplies so Jim and I went to one 
of the stores and left Pete and Will to watch the sheep. When 
we got to the store, the man behind the counter looked at us 
sort of funny and said, ‘What do you want?’ ” 

We said we wanted some kind of grub that would last a 
long time. He enquired about our business and we told him 
that we were drivin’ sheep over to Wolf to pasture. He acted 
sort of gruff and said, “Where’s your permit to drive the sheep 
through this town?” 

“Why, we ain’t got to have a permit.” 

“Yes, you do, and what’s more, you ain’t goin’ to git any 
grub from me if you ain’t got one. That’s all. Take your 
sheep around the town but not through it.” 

“Of course Jim and me was as mad as anything, but we 
thought that if we raised a kick, the boss would git in wrong, 
but we was sure we didn’t need a permit. So we asks the man, 
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‘Who said we have to have a permit to drive sheep through a 
town?’ ” 

‘ ‘ He says that a new law come in yesterday and that was it. 
Then he showed it to us. There wasn ’t much f er us to do except 
git out, so we went back to where Pete and Will was and told 
them ’bout it. They thought like we did. You can imagine 
what a job it was to take all them sheep around the town, hut 
we finally done it and got along pretty good all the rest of the 
trip.” 

“When we got back to the ranch and were settin’ ’round the 
fire, we told the boss ’bout the hangin’ and what a hard time 
we’d had with them sheep. He was pretty interested in the 
outlaw and told us to describe the man just like we seen him. 
When we got done, he sat quiet for some time and chewed his 
tobacco kinda thoughtful. ’ ’ 

Harry stopped and rolled his own quid of tobacco in his 
cheek, pensively. For a moment we waited, then one of the lis- 
tening women prompted him, curiously. 

“Wasn’t he glad you’d caught the outlaw?” she said. 

Harry aimed at and hit the fire. “He didn’t seem so,” he 
drawled. “He just roused himself all of a sudden and says to 
us, ‘You’re fired. That man was my son.’ ” 

Constance Smith. 


THE CHILD 


I met a child who stood and wept, 

She would not tell me why, 

But when I saw how sad she was 
I could not pass her by. 

I went to her and took her hand, 

She turned her head away, 

“Come on,” I said, “you know you can, 
Come on out-doors and play.” 

Dorothy Dibble. 
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THE SHRINE 


High up on the hill the little parish church had withstood 
heroically the storm of war. Although one wall and the roof 
were totally demolished, and on all sides were piles of stones, 
beams and mortar, it was still an altar to God. In one 
corner above the old, carved wooden cross was all that was left 
of Leonardo Da Vinci’s beautiful painting of “The Last Sup- 
per,” with the Christ’s face, by some mysterious miracle, un- 
marred. A little group of peasants and poilus knelt in worship 
before it. They did not see the tumbled walls and the broken 
altar; they saw only the cross and the face of the Christ. 

Louise Carr. 


THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD AT THE MOVIES 


It being early in the evening and the dishes washed and put 
in the cupboard, and my little family assembled around the fire, 
the question arose as to what to do for the evening’s entertain- 
ment, for no matter how bad the weather or our circumstances, 
I always stood by our old custom of enjoying the evening in 
some way pleasant to all. My son, Moses, suggested art argu- 
ment, but my little ones on hearing this quickly set up a cry 
that they would be left out and my eldest daughter, Olivia, said 
that in no way was her mind prepared for thought as she had 
had a very busy day. Next, my dear daughter, Sophia, sug- 
gested that I tell stories but here, I must needs say that I could 
think of no new ones at the moment and as my little ones ex- 
claimed loudly against the old, that plan, too, was laid aside. 

Then did my wife come to the rescue and tell of a new 
theatre erected near our cottage, showing the extremely inter- 
esting picture of Robinson Crusoe. Knowing this to be a very 
good book I immediately approved the plan. At first it was 
thought best to leave the little ones at home but as none was 
willing to stay with them we all set out — my wife and I with 
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our two youngest between us, and Olivia and Sophia escorted by 
Moses, George being previously gone to pay his respects to Miss 
Arabella Wilmot. The playhouse was a walk of only fifteen 
minutes from our dwelling and we soon arrived. We were some 
minutes late, however, and the play had begun. After we had 
found our seats, not without some trouble, for the place was 
crowded, and had a chance to look around and settle ourselves, 
we found our good neighbors, the Plamboroughs, in front of us 
and who should be sitting next to my daughter, Olivia, but our 
landlord, Mr. Thornhill, himself. 

We then started to contemplate the picture but my enjoy- 
ment was soon interrupted. I had counted on its being entirely 
educational and thus talking it over with my family the next 
day, but never would I bring myself to repeat the awfulness 
of what I saw. The shipwreck was too real and the desert 
island much exaggerated. My little ones cried aloud and clung 
to me but I calmed them and bade them not look till the 
condition had improved. I was for coming out immediately 
but the elder members of my family would hear nothing of it 
so I was obliged to remain. By this time Crusoe had made his 
home in the rocks and I was again quite satisfied, when the 
catastrophe befell his home and again caused my little ones 
to scream aloud. By this time I was quite interested in the 
picture myself so, as there was a boy selling sweetmeats nearby, 
I bought some for the children in order to hush them. They 
then became quieter and I enjoyed the rest of the evening 
although there were some points of which I did not approve. 
The picture did not follow the book but ended in a very 
different manner, not wholly satisfactory. It filled my girls’ 
heads with wild ideas of romance which although it seemed to 
please them, worried me not a little. At last the play was 
ended and I gathered my little flock together and turned home. 

I have always regretted that one attempt at worldliness, for 
my daughters, even my sensible Sophia, have urged and begged 
me to allow them to go again (which thing I have absolutely pro- 
hibited), my little ones did not sleep well at night for a week 
because of imaginative fancies, my son, Moses, wished to sleep 
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outdoors to see how it felt and even my dear wife imitated the 
silly carriage of those London ladies, seen only for a minute 
but which filled her mind so that she thought of nothing else. I 
do not condemn the pictures as I have not made them any special 
study but I think in the future my family will spend quiet, com- 
fortable and cheerfully homelike evenings by the fireside where 
their minds will be kept clean and wholesome by my readings. 

Doris Turney. 


DREAMS 

I dreamed that I sat in a tree 
And sang the whole day through, 

Of what a place this world would be 
If dreams would just come true. 

Meda Hulbert. 


MISSING 


“Sergeant Cortello, B troop, 14th Cavalry, II Division, 
A. E. F. reported missing” — the words swam before her eyes. 
Missing — that might mean anything! What was she to do in 
this great, strange America if he should never come back ? And 
her two little sons — beautiful dark-haired children of Italy — 
how could she take care of them ? 

But, day after day, Maria Cortello bravely waited, saying 
nothing of her loss to her kindly neighbors on the post, and 
always telling her children how some day their father would 
come home. Waited — till one happy day the regiment came 
back — but he was not there. Frantically, she asked her brother- 
in-law for news of her husband, but he would give her no hope. 
She could live at the post no longer, so she moved her few belong- 
ings to a small shanty outside the reservation, where she could 
still keep in touch with her old life. Gradually, overcome by 
loneliness and despair, she became nervous, and sometimes talked 
aloud to herself in a strange manner; and if little Giovanni 
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roused her to ask what she was saying, she looked as if she did 
not see him, and he was afraid. 

Meanwhile, after many long days and sleepless nights in 
a prison camp, Leonardo Cortello was freed when the victorious 
American forces entered Germany. But it seemed that for him 
victory came too late ; for, when the kind doctor questioned him 
about his identity, he could only stare and say, “I do not 
know.” The case was diagnosed as due to hardship and shell- 
shock; so he was moved to the special hospital for shell-shock 
patients at Rochelle, France ; hut there seemed to he no improve- 
ment, mentally. Finally, it was decided to send him back to 
America, in hopes that among familiar surroundings he might 
recover his senses. 

And so it came about, as he stepped on the shores of the 
New World once more it all came back like a flash, but his mind 
was still in a daze, so he allowed himself to be taken to the big 
New York hospital. Here he began to ask questions and also to 
answer them. When he knew everything he begged for writing 
materials, and wrote a long, happy letter to his wife, far out in 
Kansas. He would have to stay at the hospital a while longer, 
he said, but after a little time he would come to her. 

Meanwhile, Maria Cortello knew nothing of this. As the 
days went by she became haunted by something she had heard 
long ago — “That nigger can see things, not like you or me, but 
things that are going to happen; plain weird, I call it.” She 
became moved by a wild desire to see this colored woman, and 
the little sanity she had left, clung to this strange thought as the 
one hope in the darkness engulfing her. 

So one morning found her, with a good part of her small 
savings clutched in her hand, begging “old Sally” to tell her of 
her husband. The huge colored woman obediently dropped 
into a trance, and, after coming to with a jerk, told what she 
had “seen.” 

“Yo husband’s safe and he’s cornin’ home soon,” she said, 
“but first I sees two ladies come in a shinin’ chariot to tell you 
about him. The one who gets out o’ the chariot don’ look like 
no woman ad all. That’s how you know her — she don’t look like 
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no woman ad all ! Well, after that, two sojers comes in a dirty 
brown chariot and tells you that the message is false. Don’ you 
believe them, they don’ know what they talkin’ about. In a 
liddle while your husband he comes!” 

And buoyed by this hope, foolish as it was, Maria began to 
grope her way back to the light, to smile on her neglected chil- 
dren, and to take a certain childish pleasure in little things 
about the house, making ready for her husband’s return. 

“Oh, Mrs. Lawrence, would you mind taking me over to 

South L in your car ? I am going there on a rather strange 

mission.” 

It was Nancy Ames speaking. She was the young wife of 
Captain Ames, the beloved leader of B troop. She was strikingly 
masculine ; and her natty riding-habit and hair, daringly 
smoothed back, served to accentuate this characteristic. 

“You know that Italian in B troop,” she continued, “Ser- 
geant Cortello, who was reported missing quite a while ago? 
Well, word has come from New York that he has turned up 
some way or other, and also a letter has come for his wife. 
Harry tried to find her on the post, but learned that she had 

moved away some time ago to South L and so he is sending 

me off, like a dutiful wife, to find her. While you get the car, 
I’ll hustle in and put on a wrap — so long.” 

So, when, half an hour later, Maria Cortello answered a 
knock at the door, all she could do was to stare in amazement 
at the mannish young figure before her. Here was a woman, 
dressed in leggings and breeches, and over her shoulders was 
thrown the beautiful yellow-lined cape of a cavalry officer. Her 
hair, too, seemed cut short like a man’s. “That’s how you 

know her ” the words of “old Sally” rang in her head, 

“she don’ look like no woman ad all.” 

Slowly and patiently, Nancy Ames explained to the excited 
woman about her husband ’s recovery, and, when she had finished, 
gave her the letter. Maria was too overjoyed to thank her; so, 
after waiting a moment, she strode out to her car again, where 
she found motherly Mrs. Lawrence talking to Giovanni. The 
little boy was very much interested in the workings of the car, 
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and when they drove off, returned sadly to playing with his 
small brother. 

But it was not long before an army truck drew up before 
the house and Corporal Cortello and another soldier stepped out. 
He was in the habit of coming down occasionally to see how his 
sister-in-law was getting on. He had been much worried about 
her, but of late he had seen a steady improvement, so he was 
much surprised when she came out, wildly excited, and cried, 
‘ ‘ Leonardo ’s coming home ! ’ ’ Then she began to explain some- 
thing about “shining chariots” and “a woman who doesn’t look 
like a woman. ’ ’ 

The corporal turned to his friend. “She went out to see 
‘old Sally’ a while ago and the old woman told her a lot of 
bunk, I’m afraid it’s affecting her mind.” Then, turning to 
her, he said soothingly, “That’s all right, Maria.” But she 
drew back from him. “You don’t know what you’re talking 
about,” she cried, “she said you would say it was a false 
message. ’ ’ 

Just then little Giovanni ran up to them and tugged at the 
corporal’s arm, “Hello, uncle,” he said, “two ladies just came 
in a brand new Oakland to see mother, and the nicest one let me 
get in and pretend I was driving.” 

“That was fine, little one,” said his uncle, “tell me, what 
did they look like?” 

“Well, the nicest one looked something like grandmother, 
but the other one looked like a man. They came from the post 
where I used to live a long time ago, and the nicest one said 
that the other one was the wife of daddy’s captain.” 

“Mrs. Ames, of all things!” It was the corporal’s turn 
to get excited. ‘ ‘ She does look like a man ! What did she say, 
Maria ? ’ ’ 

More excitement followed. The letter was produced and 
read over several times, and then, much to Giovanni’s delight, 
his uncle swung him up high on his shoulders and danced 
around the room. 

As soon as Leonardo came home, the Cortellos moved back 
to the post and settled happily. Giovanni, who had forgotten 
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most of his former life, was thrilled with the giant roar of the 
retreat gun, and his father’s shining sabre, and most of all 
when, in celebration, sitting in front of his father, he rode all 
around the post on a real cavalry mount. 

Margaret Whitlock. 


THE STORM 


The sullen, lowering skies seemed reflected in the thunder- 
ing of the waves against the high, gray cliffs. The water curled 
and receded, pushing and struggling futilely to sweep over the 
land and destroy everything there. It grew darker and darker. 
The sky seemed to descend into the swirling waves. The wind 
shrieked and moaned as if a thousand souls in torment were 
protesting against this uncontrolled fury. Across the dull sky 
flashed a gleam of fire. The thunder echoed through the hills. 
A final crash — and then a moment of breathless suspense before 
the downpour. The raindrops danced upon the turbulent 
waters, first furiously, then gradually with a steady regularity 
A gust of wind came and urged the crystal drops faster and 
faster. The waves, lashed into a fury, strove desperately to 
pursue them. 

Then came the miracle. Suddenly the rain ceased, the 
angry waves subsided, the lowering sky seemed to smile, and 
the sun burst forth in all its glory. Nature ’s temper had spent 
itself and all the earth was rejoicing. Mary Andrews. 
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THE CHINESE DOG AND THE PERSIAN CAT 


The Persian Cat was red and bine, 

With little spots of brown, 

And when she was in angry mood 
She chased mice round the town. 

The Chinese Dog (bright pink was he), 

Ate naught but roasted rice, 

But when his appetite was poor, 

His mistress gave him mice. 

The Persian Cat was very fond 
Of sailing in a boat, 

But one fine day the anchor broke 
And Pussy was afloat. 

Her mistress cried to her in vain, 

“Come back, you foolish cat!” 

The Persian Cat, in answer called, 

“I can’t swim, I’m too fat!” 

“Poor Pussy,” cried the frightened girl, 

I fear this is your end.” 

‘ ‘ Fear not ! ” a Chinese voice bow-wowed, 

“I am poor Pussy’s friend.” 

With muffled growl and mighty splash, 

He swam out toward the boat, 

The Persian Cat was brought to land, 

But ruffled was her coat. 

Now Pussy Cat is old and gray, 

But loves the Chink dog still, 

For when the Parson asked “Wilt thou?” 

She meekly said, “I will.” 

Henrietta Hoffman. 
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Calendar 


Oct. 8 

Robin’s Hill Picnic. 


Old Girls’ Party for the New Girls. 

Oct. 10 

Mr. Smith’s Concert. 

Oct. 15 

“The Taming of the Shrew.” 

Oct. 16 

Mr. Brown’s Concert. 

Oct. 17 

Signor Bruno Roselli’s Lecture. 

Oct. 22 

Trip to Plymouth. 

Oct. 28 

Mr. Hellar’s Concert. 

Oct. 28 

Marine Band Concert. 

Oct. 29 

Harvard-Centre Game. 

Oct. 30 

Miss Hunter’s Reading. 

Nov. 3 

Alumnse-School Hockey Game. 

Nov. 4 

“The Pour Horsemen of the Apocalypse.” 

Nov. 5 

Stunt Party. 

Nov. 6 

Capt. Andre Morize’s Talk on Disarmament. 


Geraldine Farrar’s Concert. 

Nov. 11 

Armistice Day. 

Nov. 12 

Andover-Exeter Game. 


Hare and Hound Chase. 


Cae Dinner. 

Nov. 19 

Harvard- Yale Game. 

Nov. 20 

Margaret Slattery’s Lecture. 

Nov. 23-25 

Thanksgiving Holiday. 

Nov. 27 

Mr. Brown’s Concert. 


We arrived at school this year in pleasant weather, con- 
trary to the “old girls’ ” expectations, as in late years it has 
become a part of the schedule to open school on a rainy day. 
“New girls” were everywhere, eagerly questioning the “old 
girls,” who tried to make things pleasant for the new- 
comers during the first few homesick days. Saturday it was 
announced that we were going on a picnic. 
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A picnic? “A beastly bore/’ said I. Ob, but not one 
at Robin’s Hill — and such food! A few ambitious girls went 
out early with Miss Harrison and started fires and weenies 
roasting. By the time the girls came, everything was ready 
and the lunch was served army fashion. After our sumptuous 
repast we climbed the tower, of course, and busied ourselves 
“getting acquainted.” About four o’clock a few energetic 
ones decided to walk back to school. We started out bravely 
but in about a half hour the sky began to darken. Our laughter 
and spirits, however, were still bright and we didn’t notice 
the clouds. After another hour small rain drops started to 
fall and we began to wonder why Lowell didn’t appear. 
Nevertheless, we trudged cheerfully on, although conversation 
became a bit strained, until at last a kind farmer informed us 
that a street car line was only a mile away and it was with no 
feeling of regret or shame that we took the trolley home. 

Barbara Andrae. 

But the day was not yet over. Saturday night each “old 
girl,” with one or more “new girls” on either arm, adjourned 
to the gym, where a lively orchestra was playing and where 
we danced and enjoyed ourselves greatly. It has become a 
tradition of Rogers Hall to present the pantomime, “Wanted — 
A Wife,” so in spite of its age we re-presented it to the vast 
amusement of the “new girls.” Din Gittins made a good- 
looking, wife-hunting man, and Helen Pope was a screamingly 
funny figure with her green dress and large hat, and, funnier 
still, black face. Then we ate ice cream cones and danced some 
more. 


Below are the stage directions for a delightful pageant 
for any boarding school which wishes to make its first dinner 
in a new dining room effective. 

Episode I 

Place — Rogers Hall. 

Time — Thursday morning, October 13th. 

Characters — Entire school in line. 
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Properties — All kinds of dishes, glasses, silver, trays, water 
pitchers. 

Action — Entire school in “Everyday” costumes, carries armful 
of properties from the old kitchen to the new. Much 
laughter, teachers looking on with interest. Several small 
hoys hanging over fence in bewilderment. 

Note — No dishes broken. 


< Episode II 
Scene I 

Place — Rogers Hall, in “any girl’s” room. 

Time — About quarter to six, P. M. 

Characters — Entire school. 

Action — Every one dressing for dinner. Suddenly lights go 
out, much confusion, not to the hysterical point, however. 
Much laughter and searching for things, i. e., hairpins, 
powder puff, hair net, slippers, etc. Many exclamations. 
Profanity absolutely forbidden. 

Scene II 

Place — Drawing room of Rogers Hall. 

Time — Few moments later. 

Characters — Entire school. 

Action — Darkness. Every one stepping on every one else’s 
toes. Much stumbling about. Many questions. (Note to 
characters, answer your own questions as to How and Why 
the lights went off, whom you are stepping on, and if you 
think dinner will be served. No one else will.) 

Episode III 

Place — Entrance from drawing room to dining room. 

Time — Few moments later than before. 

Characters — Entire school, faculty stumbling ahead of giggling 
students. 
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Action — All finding their way to dining room, the Leading 
Lady preceding them, in turn preceded hy thoughtful 
person with buglight. (Note to property man: Don’t for- 
get the buglight or the candle upon each table.) Every one 
somehow' after much scrambling, finds her place, and as the 
L. L. and the entire cast sit down, the lights go on. Finale 
of Ahs! from entire cast. 

E. E. C. 

* 

One of the startling discoveries that the “new girl” makes 
during the first few weeks of school is that she is gaining 
weight. One sad young lady voices her complaint thus: 

I’m getting quite fat! 

My weight I’ve just found 
Each week at the scales, 

I’ve added a pound. < 

What shall I be when 
I’m twenty or so? 

Oh, why can’t I govern 
The way I should grow? 

I’ve given up butter, 

Eat candy no more, 

I watch all the others 
As they go to the store. 

I ’m fatter than others ! 

As Einstein has said 
That all in the world 
On comparison’s fed, 

I’m going to choose 
Friends bigger than I 
And to make me look thin 
Relativity try. 


Emily Dow. 
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On October 15th, some of ns went to Boston to see Sothern 
and Marlowe in “The Taming of the Shrew.” Of course the 
day dawned bright and fair, as all well-trained days should. 
We left school about half past eleven, and took time for a 
sandwich and a sundae before boarding the car which took 
us to the very door of the Boston Opera House. Imagine our 
disappointment, when, after so much expectation, we found 
that Julia Marlowe was not to appear that afternoon, but her 
part was to be taken by her understudy. Sothern as Petruchio 
was all that we had hoped for and more, and Lenore Chippen- 
dale as Katherina gave a realistic portrayal of the Shrew. The 
rest of the cast was equally good and it was an enjoyable 
afternoon. 

Constance Smith. 


On a later Saturday, we did something entirely different — 
went to Boston and from there to Plymouth in a sight-seeing 
bus. 

“On the left we have ” the loud voice of the guide 

came back to us through a megaphone, and the old bus drew 
up to the curb and stopped while we sat with strained ears to 
catch all the information possible about these historic places 
while our guide expounded at great length and in detail. 

But first let me tell you about our bus. When we arrived 
at the North Station several girls, anxious to obtain the back 
seat, hurried on, forgetful of chaperones and manners. But 
they were brought back, to realize that they were sight-seeing 
under firm though gentle guidance, and two by two we marched 
to our waiting chariot. What greeted us — a large white bus 
with seven or eight rows of seats which seated four comfort- 
ably. After we had filled our pockets with apples, peanuts and 
other indigestible goodies from a small fruit stand, we started. 

Our trip down was full of interesting surprises and we 
fully enjoyed ourselves — we even stopped on a bridge and 
watched the tide go out, which was indeed something new 
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to those of us who live in the Middle West. I never shall 
forget my first view of the great Atlantic Ocean. We had 
been rambling along, singing loudly when our guide called : 

“And to the left we have . ” There was no need for 

him to continue. The great blue ocean stretched out before us, 
the sunshine forming a silvery path, widening as it went out 
into mid-ocean. Along the shore were large rocks, some scat- 
tered with sea-weed and others barnacle-covered. I thrilled — 
with the same thrill perhaps, that the Pilgrims felt when they 
faced this “stern and rock-bound coast.” 

From this point our route followed the ocean. When we 
reached Plymouth it was noon and since we all were hungry, 
looked about for a place to eat, deciding on a small restaurant 
where those who had anticipated shore dinners enjoyed them- 
selves to the utmost. After we reached our destination, our 
sight-seeing enthusiasm waned. Our guide had difficulties in 
explaining to us about the monument of the Pilgrim fore : 
fathers and feeling in need of an incentive for our. better at- 
tention, began to make puns, to our intense amusement. 

The ride home was almost the best part of all, a happy 
ending to a successful day. Helen E. Pope. 


A new style of hairdressing is gradually becoming preva- 
lent at Rogers Hall. No longer do abnormal, fan-shaped pro- 
tuberances grace the heads of our fair students. No longer 
does a series of curls (?) wander across their high, intellectual 
foreheads. On the contrary, quaint, demure maidens present 
themselves in the morning with sleek hair parted precisely (or 
otherwise) in the center, rolled doughnut-fashion over the 
ears, or braided into a semi-circle. This mode of hairdressing 
is particularly popular in the morning, for truly remarkable 
results may be gained in very little time. 
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A LA MODE. 


They used to be puffs, but we ’ve changed them to buns, 
Those queer little things on our ears. 

We braid, and we roll, and we pin them down tight, 
We’ve made a new fashion I hear. 

So gone is the puffing and ruffing and stuffing, 

The high, mighty hairdress of yore, 

For buns are in fashion, and all will agree, 

We look better than ever before. 

Margaret Donaldson. 


Signor Bruno Roselli spoke to us in the schoolroom after 
dinner on October 17th. He told us of the trouble Italy was 
having in accommodating her fast-growing population, how 
Italians are restricted from entering other countries or, if they 
are admitted, how the immigrants have to travel in freight 
trains and live in dirty, unsanitary quarters till they have 
learned enough of the new language to help themselves and 
better their own conditions. Being an Italian, himself, he 
spoke feelingly and made us realize our responsibilities toward 
the aliens in our country. 

Two weeks later on October 30th, Miss Hunter gave a read- 
ing in the schoolroom of the play, “How Could You, Jean?” 
portraying the characters delightfully. 

On November 6th, many of us went to hear Captain Andre' 
Morize speak at St. Anne’s. We not only enjoyed his talk, but 
learned a great deal about the conference at Washington in 
which we are all so interested. 

The last lecture, which took place November 20th in the 
First Congregational Church, was given by Miss Margaret 
Slattery, her topic being, “The World and You.” She has 
recently returned from a trip to the Orient and told us about 
her travels and the girls in other countries. We learned that 
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the girls in India or China are just like us, loving pretty things 
and doing the same foolish things that we do, the only difference 
lying in the living conditions and the climate of the country 
in which they live. Those who heard Miss Slattery can never 
forget her, for she made us realize in a very vivid sense that 
life is what we make it. Doris Turney. 


We have a new contributor, who voices her sentiments 
below : 

‘ ‘ 0, woe unto me ! I am the Mouse in the Hall. Relentlessly 
pursued, followed by piercing shrieks and the excited clatter 
of many feet, my life is hardly worth living. 

I venture into cosy, warm bedrooms abounding with food. 
I am greeted by shrill voices, the sounds of a hurried retreat — 
and then a merciless trap is set for me. 

My chief amusement lately has been paying midnight 
calls. It is such fun to see these large mortals cower and 
tremble and hide their heads at the mere sound of my teeth in 
the silence of the night. 

Some are braver than others. One night I crept cautiously 
into the doorway of a large, bright, cheery room from whence 
came the most delicious odors, and where many girls were 
seated about yellowy tables. Curious to see what they were 
doing, I ran into the room and looked about me. My arrival 
seemed to cause a sensation. There was a sudden scuffling of 
chairs, then an authoritative voice invited me to leave, but I 
stayed in the doorway watching these people. A veritable 
horde arose and strange noises rent the air. I darted hither 
and thither, pursued. Now a chair offered me a moment’s 
respite, then I saw the door. Blessed relief ! The excited 
people scurried around me. I dashed behind a large metal 
monster which gave forth terrible heat. This was too much ! I 
fled to a secluded corner but still they pushed on. Suddenly 
something fell over me and I was grasped by an eager hand. 
All was over, I thought. “What shall I do with him?” asked 
the person who held me so carefully in a stifling cloth. What, 
oh, what was my fate to be? The voice of authority answered. 
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“Girls, less noise! Let the poor little thing go.” A door 
opened and by the swift rush of air I knew that I was being 
carried ont. Those merciless mortals had cast me out into the 
cold, cruel world. I easily found my way back, and am now 
re-established in a delightfully warm closet. But my time will 
again come. Revenge is sweet. Mary Andrews. 


On November 3rd the School challenged the Alumnae to 
an impromptu hockey game. Daily practice gave the School 
an advantage, but experienced hockey players soon made it 
plain that the School must work in order to win. Eleanor 
Whittier’s excellent work as full back proved that it takes one 
sister to match another, and Elizabeth Whittier’s hard field- 
length shots were stopped every time when they finally reached 
the two competent full backs. Emily Hulick played goal and 
Eleanor Bleidung played full hack for the Alumnse. Florence 
Harrison played several positions, each one better than the one 
before. Altogether the game was a most interesting and hard 
fought one, and the quick teamwork on both sides held every 
one’s attention until the whistle announced that it was over and 
that the School had won by a 3 to 1 victory. 


SCHOOL 

Myra Bell Pope 

Barbara Andrae, Marion Juthe 

Helen Pope 

Margaret Lins 

Jane Richman 

Martha Sheppard 

Eleanor Whittier 

Alene Phelan 


alumna 


L. W. 

Barbara Brown 

Bully 

Florence Harrison 

R. W. 

Leslie Hylan 

H. B. 

Elizabeth Whittier 

H. B. 

Louise Jennison 

F. B 

Eleanor Bleidung 

F. B. 

Katherine Jennison 

Goal 

Emily Hulick 


Asenath Mitchell. 


We don’t go to the Movies very often so it was a real 
pleasure when we went to see “The Four Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse,” Friday, November 4th. This interpretation of 
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Vincente Blasco Ibanez’s novel of the great war is one of the 
year.’s most remarkable motion pictures, critics say. We 
watched admiringly the tangoing of Rudolph Valentino, we 
followed the French and German families to Europe, we 
thrilled with the crowds when the Great War came, we held 
our breath during the intense moments of tragedy that 
Tchernoff, the stranger with the Christ-like face prophesied so 
surely, and we thrilled with horror as we watched the Four 
Horsemen ride madly over the earth. 

After peace came, Julio ’s father and Tchernoff, the 
stranger with the face of Christ, visited the spot where Julio 
had given his life. It was desolate, but there was no fighting 
now. 

“The Angel of Peace,” said Desnoyers, “has driven off 
the Four Horsemen.” 

Tchernoff shook his head. “For a time,” he admitted, 
“but they will ride again.” And he quoted: 

“And power 'was given to them over the fourth part of 
the earth, to kill with sword, and with hunger, and with the 
beasts of the earth.” 


Rogers Hall has become an exceedingly musical institu- 
tion this year, for almost every Sunday evening has been spent 
in some form of musical entertainment. Mr. Herbert Smith, 
who sang to us last year, came on October 10th and de- 
lighted us with the Banjo Song and many others familiar to 
most of us. On October 16th, Mr. Albert Brown, a leader of 
community singing, surprised us all, for after a few selections he 
asked us to sing. No one could resist his enthusiasm and we 
sang lustily. On November 28th, he came again, much to our 
joy. He gave us and we gave him, another concert. Mr. Hellar, 
the organist of St. Anne’s Church, played for us on October 
23rd. His playing was delightful and we hope that he will 
come again. 

Quite different from the Sunday musicals was the Marine 
Band Concert. The Marines were resplendent in their bright 
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uniforms, and their music was more resounding than that to 
which we were accustomed. November 6th was a day set apart 
from the rest. A great number of us went to Lawrence to 
hear Geraldine Farrar, whose program consisted mostly of 
charming French songs. She sang also her famous song from 
Carmen, giving a vivid impersonation of her famous character. 
We hope that all our Sunday evenings this year will be as 
enjoyable as these that I have mentioned. M. D. 


After we had been sung to, played to, lectured to and 
amused in many ways, we decided that it was time for us to 
display our talent. Accordingly every house, or division of a 
house contributed its best and we gave a “stunt party.” 

At eight o ’clock on Saturday evening, November 5th, 
many strange looking persons assembled in the gym. It seemed 
as though all the extraordinary beings from the four comers 
of the earth had come together to become acquainted with each 
other’s ways and customs. 

To begin with, there were medieval gallants with their 
lady loves, who acted out a most thrilling “Lochinvar” in 
pantomime, while the poem was read aloud behind the scenes. 
Then there was the story of the Spanish maiden and her rival 
lovers, delivered most tragically, in the same way. Whom 
should we see next but a travelling band of negroes, who sang, 
joked and danced for us in true negro style. There was a 
“chic” fashion revue carried on by a French modiste, who 
offered many heart-breaking models to a shocked mother and 
fascinated daughter. A court of severe judges presented the 
crimes of certain members of Rogers Hall, most realistically, 
inflicting such penalties as turning “three or more hand 
springs across the stage.” Perhaps the most original “stunt” 
was the “Exhibition of Company ,” in which unusual in- 

dividuals, who seemed to have voices at the back of their heads, 
and whose feet pointed the opposite way from which they were 
going, went through a series of military manoeuvres, com- 
manded by an officer of eccentric appearance. 
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After each group had given its particular “stunt,” the 
triumphant actors demolished doughnuts, cider, apples and 
candy with a “right good will.” Some of the more talented 
girls being charitably inclined, played the piano, thus making 
it possible for the French models to dance with the judicial 
ladies, the medieval persons with the negroes, and the soldiers 
with the cats and scare-crows. Ruth Clarkson. 


One of most pleasant customs of this term has been tea 
with Mr. Grannis. Every Sunday evening a different group is 
invited to meet Mrs. Grannis and to see Mr. Grannis’ delightful 
collection of Staffordshire pottery and rare old prints, before 
attending the evening services. The rectory is over a hundred 
years old and is filled with quaint and unusual things. We all 
feel that this is a delightful way to spend a Sunday evening. 

The usual excitement and suspense accompanied the an- 
nouncement of the Cae and Kava clubs this year. The Caes 
assembled on one side of the gym, the Kavas on the other, and 
the new girls came up from the swimming pool in twos, going 
to the arms of their respective clubs amid much enthusiasm. 

The names of the new members are: I 

KAVA 


M. Baker 

M. Hulbert 

B. Ball 

M. Juthe 

M. Collins 

E. Knapp 

D. Dibble 

J. Kroeck 

E. Essick 

H. Lewis 

R. Finnoff 

E. Leary 

P. Fox 

B. Lennie 

J. Freeman 

M. Mallon 

D. Frost 

D. Marden 

E. Green 

I. Marvin 

L. Hall 

M. Multer 

C. Harris 

J. Nye 

H. Hoffman 

D. Odlin 
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Y. Owen 

K. Pritchard 

C. Pariano 

H, Richardson 

M. Perry 

E. Stearns 

E. Peters 

K. Stuart 

C. Phelps 

M. Whitlock 


CAE 

M. Andrews 

L. Burne 

E. Ball 

P. Crissy 

G. Beach 

L. Cruickshank 

E. Bleidung 

F. Dingwall 

E. Dow 

B. Nichols 

E. Estes 

E. Peterson 

D. Flieschel 

A. Richards 

M. Harris 

E. Smith 

M. Howland 

B. Staib 

E. Hulick 

A. Tupper 

H. Johnson 

D. Turney 

0. Johnson 

D. Warn 

D. Knox 

M. Wells 

K. Krieger 

E. Westerfield 

G. McDougal 

M. Woodbury 

P. Mitchell 

S. Wyman 


M. Zabriskie 


The new wing ! What pleasures that name suggested to 
us, last year, as we watched the foundation being laid and, later 
on, the frame slowly growing. We clambered about, over the 
boards and wondered, “ Shall we really use this next year?” 
Now all our hopes have come true, for the new wing is a 
wonderful reality. 

We enter the dining room from the drawing rooms and step 
down two broad steps. It is a beautiful room. The furniture 
is yellow, decorated with little clusters of flowers and the larger 
tables seat only six. Tables for four line the walls and what 
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merry combinations of girls are sometimes formed there. It is 
rumored that blue draperies from England are to decorate the 
long windows, but the rumor has yet to become a reality. There 
is a spacious kitchen, too, with all the new improvements. We 
are only awaiting the spring term, when, occasionally we all 
serve dinner, so that we may try the new dish-washing machine. 

There are ten new rooms, with the prettiest cretonne cur- 
tains and couch covers imaginable, wicker chairs, and the added 
luxury of running water in each room. But the most remarkable 
room in the whole new wing is that on the second floor down the 
corridor — the new infirmary. White iron beds “just like the 
hospital ones” and movable stands to write upon are the out- 
standing features, and between this room and Miss Jaques’ 
there is a burner where she may cook appetizing meals for the 
invalids. Thus far the infirmary has harbored no more serious 
diseases than colds and we hope it will not have cause to. Some 
of us do not appreciate its grandeurs, as the following poem 
shows : 

What, if when you were working hard 
With almost fiendish glee, 

There came to you Miss Jaques and said, 

“To the infirmary.” 

She made me stay there all alone, 

She came and swabbed my throat, 

Now cross your heart and tell me true 
Wouldn’t that get your goat? 

I even exhausted solitaire 
There on my lonely cot, 

And books became a beastly bore, 

Even letters were forgot. 

And after I had been there 
Four or five days, or more, 

Oh, wasn’t I glad to get back 
To the girls on my own floor! 


B. A. 
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A few minutes before twelve on Armistice Day, the bells 
sounded throughout school. We assembled in the schoolroom 
while Miss Crossman read us an impressive poem to “The 
Unknown Soldier.” For two minutes our heads were bent in 
silent prayer, then we sang “America.” 

After luncheon Mr. O’Brien, the editor of the Boston 
Herald, spoke to us very entertainingly on the subject of dis- 
armament. 

Days like this are good for every one, even though we 
have to turn our minds once more to the less inspiring affairs 
of daily life. Saturday some of us went to football games and 
others stayed at school, certain that the day would not be dull. 
We deplore the vernacular of the following account: 

Dere Gert : 

I just cum in and I’m awful tired but I no you’re the 
kind that get mad awful easy, so I thought I’d better write. 

I just got done bein a hound. I no you don’t no what 
that means, so I’ll tell you. . They got us out after we just et, 
and I sure didn’t feel like shakin a leg just then. Some of us 
wuz to be hares and the other ones wuz to go after and chase 
them. And I’ll tell the world it wuz some chase ! We hit it up 
pretty near an hour and it seemed like an hour times five. 
Course I know, Gert, you ain’t never had the chance fer this 
here healthy exercise so I don’t suppose you no what this here 
game’s about. 

A gang of the girls start first, y’see, and they make some 
mean speed and ante up batches of paper that they drag along 
in a bag. And the point of this here game is to make such a 
mean speed that they can get themselfs hid before the rest of the 
crowd can lamp them. And the bunch ahead of us wuz all for 
doin the thing up good. And it sure wuz jake. We hit across 
a whole lot of fields and I tore those silk stockings Ma give me 
fer best. Then they made us jump off of a cliff and all of a 
sudden I seen we wuz in the ole park. And believe you me, I 
wuz some sore when I soaked in we wuz back at the homestead 
after chasin that fur after those berries. But the rest of this 
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here bunch said it wuz the best yet and well I gues that nnmbus 
about 0. K. 

But you don’t know the half of it, dearie. Don’t think, 
Gert, that in these here gurls schools they don’t do nuthin 
but studie. We sure have sum swell times. Its two bad your 
ole man can’t choke up enough dough to send you up here too. 
The Pour Hundred ain’t got nuthin on us. Some of these 
gurls sure are cards. And theres sum shindig goin on every 
minit. The very nite after that chase I wuz tellin you about 
the Caes gave themselfs a dinner. The Caes are one of the clubs 
I tol you about in the other letter. Seein as I’m in on that 
dope cause I’m one of the gang, I’ll tell you sum of the stuff 
that went on that nite. The dinner wuz on the ole Caes and I 
sure wuz sory fer them when I seen the way those new gurls et. 
It was sum grub they give us — chicken a la king or queen but 
it don’t much matter cause there ain’t neither of them any mor, 
rols and coffee like what we get at Riley’s quick lunch and sum 
ice cream and caks I could of swallered at one bite, but there 
weren’t enough so I made it last. We et fer a pretty long time 
and when we got done we come home. But them kinda things 
are pretty sporty. Well I’d better shut off now, Gert, cause 
I don’t wanna make you feel bad. 

Yours till butterflies. MAIM. 

M. D.— C. S. 


There have been some disapointments along with the 
pleasures, as you will see by reading these extracts from the 
diary of : 


DEB— A SUB-SENIOR 
(With apologies to Mary Roberts Rinehart) 

Oct. 29 — Infirmery yet. Someone got by Miss Jaques and 
came and asked me if she could borrow my blue hat. Having 
forgotten who it was (being sleepy at the time) I don’t sup- 
ose I’ll ever< see it again. The girls went off to the Harvard- 
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Centre game in cars while I, who had wanted to go because of a 
distant cousin whose sweetheart has a brother on the Centre 
team, laid and dutifuly tried to read French. 

Later — Centre won. I hope my cousins sweethearts 
brother wasn’t among the casulties. 

Nov. 11 — Armistice Day. My noze is painful subject at 
present, having a large boil on its end. 

Nov. 12 — I watched the girls go off to the Andover-Exeter 
game, covering my cort-plastered noze with one hand. It was 
a dull day and looked like rain. It did begin to pour about two 
and I wondered how my fur coat looked on my roomate and 
if my silk scarf was being ruined. I hadn’t seen my hat since 
the last game, so I supose that is ruined too. The girls came 
back late covered with more mud than excitement. Exeter had 
won, they had eaten hot dogs, it had rained, some one had seen 
some one she knew at Exeter and some one got lost and was 
found, etc. I’m going to the next football game or bust. 

Nov. 14 — Horay ! Tom asked me to the Harvard-Yale game. 

Nov. 18 — All set for the game tomorrow. Probably the 12.07 
train will be wrecked just as we leave Lowell. 

Nov. 19 — Of all the disgusting things. The train wasn’t 
wrecked but my disposition is. Called Tom three times and 
talked with all his family except him. Expected to have to 
ask his father to take me. Met Dad and we went to lunch. 
Called Tom again at one and finally got him with much difi- 
culty. He had a whole crowd of Harvard men in his room and 
had one ticket for the game. That was too much ! 

“Go to the game, Tom,” I said with a tragic note in my 
voice, “and I will forgive you. It’s not your fault — it’s the 
authorities. They had no right to build such a small stadium.” 

“But are you sure you’ll forgive me?” Tom asked with 
relief. Some one was playing a bango. 

“Yes,” I said, “I will go to the theater with my father. 
Goodby, and write soon.” I sighed patiently and put down 
the receiver gently. I didn’t want him to know I was dis- 
appointed. 
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I have been foaming ever since. Tom called up on the 
phone tonight and asked if the score wasn’t great. I ansered, 
“Was it? Who won?” 

“I supose Harvard’s winning the biggest game of the 
year means nothing in your young life ! ” he shouted. 

“No, it doesn’t much,” I ansered with a bored air. Im- 
becile ! 

Resolved: That some day I’m going to a football game. So 
far I’ve had luck, but it’s been hard. E. E. C. 


We enjoyed ourselves immensely at Miss Parsons’ Thanks- 
giving house party. Every one moved to the house or hall and 
had some merry times. We went downtown and to the movies, 
attended a football game, ate all we could and went coasting, 
a real pleasure to the Southerners who had never enjoyed this 
sport. When the other girls returned and asked what kind of 
time we’d had, we replied with enthusiasm: 

‘ ‘ Great ! ’ ’ 


ALUMNiE DEPARTMENT. 


July 16th, Elizabeth Baldwin was married at her home in 
Lowell, to Mr. Perry Gardner Thompson. After September 
1st, they were at home at 48 Nesmith Street, Lowell. 

August 30th, Anne Keith, ’18, was married at her home, 
in Sagamore, Mass., to Mr. Fritz Uhlenhaut, 3rd. They will 
make their home at 314 Central Ave., New Haven, Ct., where 
Mr. Uhlenhaut is connected with the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford Railroad. 

September 8th, Elenore Lee was married to Mr. Donald 
Clarke White, at her home, in Iowa City, Iowa. 

September 10th, Alice Baker, ’14, was married in her 
home, in Amherst, Mass., to Mr. Mark Powell Hyde. 

September 12th, Elizabeth Johnston, ’17, was married to 
Mr. George Pomeroy Kingsley, Jr., at her home, in Bethlehem, 
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Pa. Mr. Kingsley is a brother of Ethel and Edith Kingsley 
and he and Elizabeth will make their home in Minden, Neb. 

September 14th, Elizabeth McCalmont, ’17, was married to 
Mr. Roland Adams Simpler at St. John’s Episcopal Church of 
Franklin, Pa., with a reception at the Franklin Club. After 
November 1st, they will be at home at 215 North Landsdowne 
Ave., Landsdowne, Pa. 

September 15th, Aida Hulbert, ’14, was married to Mr. 
Charles Henry Ingram at Trinity Church, Everett, Wash., with 
a reception in her own home. 

September 17th, Helen Fox was married to Mr. Herbert 
James Howard at her home, in Lowell. 

September 24th, Katherine Jennison, ’16, was married at 
her home, in Lowell, to Mr. Sewall Dunton. They are making 
their home in Brookline, Mass., at 10 Lothian Road, Suite 4. 

September 24th, Esther Watrous, ’18, was married to Mr. 
Edgar Williams Couper at St. James Church,, in Clinton, 
N. Y., with a reception following at her home. 

October 4th, Lucille Wentworth, ’20, was married at her 
home, in Skowhegan, Me., to Mr. Clifford Elwin Aulis. After 
October 15th, they will be at home in Webster, Mass. 

October 25th, Victoria Jennison was married to Mr. 
Jefferson Baker at her home, in Lowell. They will live in 
Cambridge, where Mr. Baker is completing his law course 
at Harvard. 

November 17th, Kathryn Acker was married to Mr. Charles 
Radford Berry, in Reading, Pa. 

November 26th, Amy Curtis, ’18, was married to Mr. 
Newman Bard Romero at the Unitarian Church of Jamaica 
Plain, Mass. They will be at home at 4728 Hazel Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

November 30th, Mary Jeannette McJimsey was married 
to Mr. Harry Cabaniss Grimsley at St. James Church, 
Vincennes, Ind. 

In September, Priscilla Hall announced her engagement 
to Gordon Leland of Brookline. 
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September 15th, Marjorie Coulthurst, ’19, announced her 
engagement to Mr. Howard Caswell Smith of Swampscott, 
brother of Helen, ’14, and Margaret Smith, ’22. 

October 3rd, Helen Smith, ’14, announced her engagement 
to Mr. Charles Wilfred Gleason of New York. 

In November, Elizabeth Akeroyd, ’19, announced her en- 
gagement to Mr. Hall Walker. 

June 20th, a son, Rodney Towle, was bom to Mr. and Mrs. 
Wilbur A. Swain (Joanna Carr, ’08), in Syracuse, N. Y. 

July 30th, a daughter, Isabelle Van Dorn, was born to the 
Rev. and Mrs. A. R. McKinstry (Isabelle Van Dorn), in 
Cleveland, 0. 

September 21st, a son, Robert Hunter, was born to Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Axford Higgons, Jr. (Dorothy Hunter, ’18) in New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 

September 27th, a son, Jack Trimborn, was born to Mr. 
and Mrs. Raymond L. Maas (Ruth Trimborn, ’19), in Milwaukee. 

November 4th, a third son, Langdon, was born to Mr. 
and Mrs. Clive E. Hockmeyer (Lydia Langdon, ’13). 

Helen Adams Morrison, ’04, writes that she had a son born 
on March 8th, David Geoffrey, Jr. Helen is now living in 
Warren, O., at 41 Oak Knoll Drive. “My Catherine will be 
ready for Rogers Hall in twelve years or so and I have already 
entered her for Vassar.” 

Eleanor Taylor, ’18, since last May has been secretary for 
one of the lawyers in Savannah, Ga. 

The old girls in Minneapolis will be interested to hear that 
Miss Peterson, our former school secretary, is to spend the 
winter in Saint Paul where her address will be 2176 Dayton 
Ave. In November, she visited Brunhilde Patitz Klapp at her 
home in Zumbrota, Minn. “Brunhilde has a most adorable 
little girl who is called Lady Jane, most of the time, though 
her real name is Elizabeth Jane. ... I am to sing at two 
churches beginning the first of the year and shall commence 
my lessons there in addition to studying French and Italian.” 

Marjorie Adams, ’19, is completing her gymnasium practice 
credits at the Boston School of Physical Education and teaching 
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in the Junior School at Bradford Academy where she assists 
in the sports. Last summer she was a councillor at Camp 
Anawan in Meredith, N. H., where she taught baseball. 

Mildred Donnelly, ’20, has transferred from Connecticut 
College for Women, to Wellesley, where she is an accredited 
member of the sophomore class. Mildred greatly enjoyed her 
year at Connecticut and urges other girls to go there. 

Eleanor Whidden, ’20, has entered the Sargent School of 
Gymnastics in Cambridge but is living with her mother at 42 
Prentiss St., Cambridge. 

Kathryn Jerger Sabine, ’14, spent the summer in Groton, 
Mass. “We have a lovely home here, The Grey House, which 
belongs to a member of my husband’s family and if only he, too, 
could be away from Washington, all would be ideal. My two 
babies are almost made over after the steady heat of the 
Capital. ’ ’ 

After Millicent Painter, ’ll, had her visit in June with 
Julia Burke Mahoney, she spent a few days with Carlotta Heath 
Moore in Philadelphia. Carlotta had just bought a lovely home 
in Mt. Airy. 

Margaret Wood, ’16, spent part of her summer at Eaton’s 
Ranch in Wolf, Wyoming. “We live on our horses from one 
end of the day to the other and take many all-day trips back 
in the mountains. Last week six of us and a guide rode twenty- 
five miles through the Big Horns to Tepee Lodges, a small es- 
tablishment chiefly for hunting and fishing. We spent a most 
interesting night there. One of the men had promised a dance 
in his new cabin and we found him true to his promise even 
though only one room had a floor laid. A fiddler appeared and 
a bag of meal from another quarter which fixed the floor so that 
away we whirled when the music started. . . . On the way out 
I spent a week-end in Chicago with Doris Jones, ’17.” 

Mary Jane Mancourt Downing writes of life on the ranch 
in Strasburg, Colorado: “My life this summer has been one 
mad rush for we have had guests constantly and with a maid 
only about a thousanth of the time I have had to do the honors 
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of the kitchen. ... We branded over a hundred calves not 
long ago and it was a real job. I had breakfast ready at four in 
the morning and the day did not end till eight-thirty when Chuck 
had to be packed away in cotton batting for about three days 
to recuperate. We all retire by eight every night and are 
mighty glad when that hour comes, for life in the far west is 
strenuous, to say the least, when six in the morning is late to 
be getting up in summer.” 

Elizabeth Mann, ’21, with another girl took care of six 
fresh air children from the East side of New York City for two 
weeks this summer. “We had a farm house loaned to us for 
the time and we moved beds, tables, chairs and cooking utensils 
in for the two weeks. We did all the cooking and took entire 
care of the children and I was very glad that I had had the term 
at Norcross with experience in cooking and keeping house. It 
was a lot of work but I’m glad we could do it for each child 
gained five pounds. Mother and I had a trip to Montreal and 
Quebec with Kathryn Kidder, ’14, and her mother. . . . Re- 
cently I have been busy helping in the Red Cross membership 
drive and sending Thanksgiving boxes to the little children 
who were in our care last summer. ’ ’ 

Dorothy Sebastian, ’21, spent the summer months in St. 
Joseph, Michigan and on her way home visited Lesley Pope, 
’21, in Glencoe, 111. 

Lesley has 'entered' Northwestern University where her 
credits obtained in her two years at Rogers Hall enabled her 
to enter the Junior class. “Such a gay life as a Northwestern 
Co-ed leads! I am gradually getting settled and am not only 
a full member of the Junior Class but also excused from the regu- 
lar gymnasium work. I am taking hockey, however, and work- 
ing hard for the team and I find plenty of competition. I am 
planning on getting a B. S. degree as I have not enough Latin 
for a B. A. This year I have courses in geology, trigonometry, 
education, psychology of the abnormal mind and literature of 
the Eighteenth Century which I find fascinating. In psychology 
I have a Professor who has done a great deal of research work 
along these lines and is intensely interesting consequently.” 
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Prances Taylor, ’21, writes, “I am trying to run the house, 
that is the planning of meals and the buying. I enjoy it very 
much and it takes a good bit of time especially in the mornings 
because I like to go out and see what I am buying. I have 
undertaken to teach cooking for only one day a week at the 
Girls’ Club in Bethlehem. This is for a class of junior members 
who come from the working class and it helps to keep these girls 
off the streets. I have about twenty-two girls in my class and 
you can realize the difficulties under which we work when you 
hear that the kitchen we use is about half the size of ‘K. ’ Soon 
I expect to join a class in shorthand and typewriting and work 
hard at those courses.” 

The girls entering college this fall from ’21, are Elizabeth 
Clifford at Simmons, Edwena Munro and Geraldine Ridings at 
Syracuse and Helen Weld at Vassar. Betty Fisk is studying 
kindergarten training at Miss Wheeler’s School in Boston. 
Katherine Ragsdale is at the French School in New York City 
and Dorothy Wadleigh is at Knox School at Cooperstown, N. Y. 
Eleanor Davis is entered at the Boston School of Physical Edu- 
cation. 

Elizabeth Liebermann has entered the University of Michi- 
gan and is living at the Betsey Barbour House. She expects 
to obtain advanced credits for her work at school last year. 

Ruth Shafer, ’19, writes that she has accepted a position 
in the High School of Kingston, N. Y., for the first term and is 
teaching cooking, dietetics and household chemistry. She belongs 
to several clubs in town and entertained one of them at a fall 
meeting with an account of her trip to California last year. 

Polly Piper, ’15, and Eleanor were in Europe all summer 
and at Sorrento were fellow passengers with Caruso, just a few 
days before his sudden death. Eleanor has to be under the 
doctor’s care, so will remain at home in Detroit, going to Miss 
Liggett ’s School for a few classes. 

On October 26th, Christine MacGregor, ’19, was married to 
Mr. Nathaniel Edward Downs in Rumford, Maine. 

Agnes Tibbetts Owens, ’10, sends a snapshot of her three 
children and adds, “Elizabeth is nearly seven and the twins 
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are four years old. They are real boys, too, and never quiet! 
I am superintendent of Junior work in the Maine Conference 
for our Women’s Foreign Missionary Society and it means a 
lot of work as the territory runs from the New Hampshire line as 
far as Sko whegan. ’ ’ 

The New Wing attracts many visitors and the one exclama- 
tion from the old girls is “If only I were back so as to room 
there!” Among those visiting us have been Betty Fisk, 
Elizabeth Mann, Elizabeth Clifford, Margaret Durkee, Helen 
Weld and Hester Lambert from ’21; Frances Brazer and Janet 
Nicholson, ’20 ; Anna Keith Uhlenhaut, ’18, and Marjorie 
Coulthurst, ’19. 

Before school opened Marguerite Roesing Croxson, ’07, 
came to lunch one day with her husband and two small children 
and small Betty says she is coming to Mother’s school some day! 

Ruth Greene, ’15, was visiting in Union town this summer 
and met Elizabeth Huston Shannon at a card-party one after- 
noon. Elizabeth had a son, Jonathan, Jr., born last St. Patrick’s 
Day. 

The old girls will be interested in the announcement of the 
marriage of Miss Winifred Miller, formerly of the English de- 
partment at school, to Mr. John Maurice Clark, which took place 
June 17th in Chicago. 

Hazel Coffin, ’16, has been playing half-back again on the 
All-Philadelphia Hockey Team and was in the game with the 
All-England Team as well as the games with Wellesley, Sargent 
and Radcliffe. “We have been very successful with our trip 
north (her team won from these Colleges by about the same 
margin the All-England team did) and it is so good to really 
win a game after all the terrible heatings the English gave us. 
This gives us fresh courage and makes us feel that things are 
not so hopeless after all. Next week we are planning to go to 
Sweet Brier to play the college there and also two teams in 
Richmond. It is getting almost too cold, but now is the time 
to stir up enthusiasm for hockey if we are ever going to make 
as much of the game as the English do.” 
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Miss Frances Lucas, formerly of the English department, 
is educational director of the United League of Women Voters 
of Rhode Island. She has been holding classes in current events 
and lecturing before different organizations upon topics sug- 
gested by the disarmament conference. 

Joan Buckminster Martindale went to Paris, last spring, 
where she is studying at the Beaux Arts. 

October 19th, Miriam Dyer was married to Mr. Karl L. 
Hamilton at the Church of the Transfiguration in New York 
City. They will be at home, after December fifteenth, at 
McGirk’s Apartment, Front St., Philipsburg, Pa. 

October 14th, a son, Burrows, Jr., was born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Burrows Barstow (Mildred Barger, ’17), in Cleveland, Ohio. 

October 24th, a son, Arthur Brinton, Jr., was born to Mr. 
and Mrs. Arthur Jopson (Rachel Hoyer, ’16), in Chambersburg, 
Pa. 

Helen Robinson, ’20, is at the Knox School in Cooperstown, 
New York, “as this is my last year, I am specializing in dress- 
making and millinery. I expect soon to see Helen Barnard, ’21, 
and Frances Dixon for they have promised to drive over from 
Utica to visit me.” 

Elizabeth Hayes, ’20, motored with her family to New 
England this fall. “I was so disappointed when a change of 
plans prevented me from visiting school. I did see, however, 
Helen Tracy, ’20, and Eleanor Whidden, ’20, at Sargent, Betty 
Fisk in Boston and when we were in Utica, I visited Lois 
Niles, ’20, and Helen Barnard. # * # Now that I am back 
in Toronto, I mean to prepare myself in some branch of social 
service. ’ ’ 

Esther Watrous Couper’s new address is 71 Leroy Street, 
Binghampton, N. Y. Esther had for bridesmaids at her wedding, 
Ellen Burke, Isabel Carpenter, ’19, Marjorie Coulthurst, ’19, 
and Pauline Goodnow, ’19. She writes, “we have been living 
in our own apartment a little over two weeks and we are having 
one good time after another. I knew I should love the cooking 
hut I find I enjoy all the housekeeping just as much.” 
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October 15th, a son, Edgar Arthur, 3rd, was born to Mr. 
and Mrs. Edgar A. Forsyth, Jr. (Helen Squire). 

Miss Isabelle Williams has leave of absence from Smith 
College for the year and is spending it abroad travelling and 
studying in France. 

Florence Harrison, ’02, spent the summer in Mexico with 
her brother at the mining district of which he was chief engineer. 
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A MIND 

A mind is like a garden of many lanterns — 

Like a dark oriental sky, flecked with golden stars. 
Thoughts come dancing, 

Tiny flames, adding strange and wonderful lights 
To what once was darkness. 

Dagmar Warn. 


ROSES FOR BEAUTY 


Roses in mid-winter? Yes, La Belle wished for them; they 
would remind her, even in this cold, dark land, of the sunny 
gardens of her beloved France. She lay there on her narrow 
bed, pale from long weeks of illness, her white hair curling 
about her lovely old face, and his overcoat wrapped around her. 
She stared numbly through the window where she could see 
nothing but bleak grey sky, and snow — cruel white snow — 
everywhere. Sometimes a flurry of flakes blurred even the patch 
of grey, and she would shiver and cry like a little child, ‘ ‘ Roses, 
roses, roses, sweet, warm roses!” Ah, but she must have them, 
La Belle. 
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He turned and stumbled out of the door and down the steep 
wooden steps. At the street door he was met by a great gust 
of wind and snow. The cold swept over him like a bitter 
wave, but he plunged bravely out into the blinding night. He 
was not sure where he was going nor what he was going to do, 
only, only 

At “Mike ’s’ ’ all was warmth and light and hilarity. The 
stakes were coming in fast. Mike, himself, was standing apart, 
watching with calculating eyes a group gathered around the 
roulette wheel. He saw the little rakes, darting here and there, 
and rubbed his sleek hands. It was a fine night for him, even 
though a mad storm of snow raged outside his doors — a fine 
night ! 

Suddenly the street door was blown open, and a little old 
gentleman, without hat or coat, staggered into the room. His 
face was tense with cold, and his white hair wildly blown about. 
As he entered he flung up his arm to protect his eyes from the 
sudden glare. He walked straight up to Mike, and stood there, 
swaying. ‘ 4 On my honor as a D ’Artenay, ’ ’ he gasped out with 
a certain grim forcefulness, “I will tell you everything, only 
give me the money now.” 

“Better not give him a damn bit of money till he tells.” 
It was the harsh voice of Mike’s assistant, speaking. 

The proprietor gazed coldly at the old man. “Nope,” he 
said, “Artie’s all right — he’s different — honor and all that, you 
know. ’ ’ Then turning to Monsieur D ’Artenay, he clapped him 
on the shoulder with a “That’s right old chap. Knew you’d 
come round to it some day, though you’re not exactly fond of 
blackmail. Let’s see, how much was that little sum I promised 
you? Three hundred dollars, eh? Well come over here and 
we’ll settle accounts.” 

The old man followed him, dazed, and scarcely realizing 
what was happening, snatched the money and hurried out, 
leaving a gust of wind behind him. “The old fellow’s goin’ 
out in the blizzard again !” Mike ejaculated. “Thought at least 

he’d take a spin or two. Oh, well ,” and he returned to 

his scrutiny of the roulette players. 
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About fifteen minutes later Mary Pratt roused her aunt, 
who was sleeping in the little room over the store. 

“Auntie,” she cried, “there’s a poor old man downstairs ; 
at least I think he’s poor, for his coat is all worn and he has 
no overcoat, and he’s most dying of cold. But look what he 
gave me.” She held out a crumpled roll of bills. “Three 
hundred dollars! And he says he wants roses, ‘All the roses 
in all the world for Ma Belle,’ and every once in a while he 
cries out, ‘Depechez,’ whatever that means. I don’t know what 
to do — there is that huge box of roses that was ordered for Mrs. 
Sharp and never sent because of the storm. Shall I give him 
those, and give him back the rest? Honestly, aunty, I don’t 
know what to do. He looks as if he might faint any minute.” 

“Don’t be so excited, child,” her aunt answered, almost as 
excitedly, “I’ll get on my things right away, and you go out 
in the back kitchen and make some good hot coffee. I declare — 
I wonder what it all means. ’ ’ 

And in another half hour Monsieur D’Artenay, still be- 
wildered by the kindness of two sensible American women, was 
trudging homeward again. It was much, much, easier now; 
the cold was not so bitter and he had the roses, and besides a 
great deal of money, he did not know how much, in his pocket. 

Soon the snow was falling quietly into the heart of the 
silent city, and as he made his way up the steps and fumbled 
for the knob a crisp ray of moonlight peeped over his shoulder, 
and a moment later he was dancing in as astounding fashion 
up the steep ugly stairs. He raced up after it. He could 
scarcely wait to see her wistful smile. 

With a grand gesture he flung the door open and stepped 
into the room. She looked up with a little cry of fright, which 
softened to an “Ah” of pleasure as he bowed gravely before her 
and said, “I beg that Madame D’Artenay accept this token 
from an unworthy but devoted lover. ’ ’ With a fluttering laugh, 
she untied the box, and then hugged the roses passionately to her, 
her childlike face lighted with a bright glory by the moonlight 
streaming in through the window. 
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But for him the pretense was over. He was a traitor. He 
slipped down on his knees beside her and caught her frail hand 
to kiss it, and she smiled down at him playfully. Suddenly as 
the wind before a thunderstorm, he buried his head in her lap, 
and burst into violent, uncontrollable sobs. 

She bent nervously over him and stroked his soft, white hair, 
“What is it, mon ami, mon cher?” 

He could not tell her; she would not understand. The 
warm perfume of the roses hung over them, and the moonlight 
flooded the tiny room. 

Roses for Beauty! But what of the Beast? 

Margaret Whitlock. 


THE PASSING OF WINTER 


Bare branches, 

Like misshapen arms, 

Stretch upward, 

Toward despondent, unresponsive skies. 

Soiled spots of snow 
Disfigure the sodden earth. 

The wind 

An abstract, haunting thing, 

Moans fearfully 
Through the naked trees. 

Dejected, disillusioned is the world, 

Stripped of the laughing trivialities of summer, 
As winter, dejectedly, passes away. 


Margaret Donaldson. 
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DOOR MATS 


As we rode along the broad thoroughfare, I saw a neat, 
middle-aged business man, standing at his front door, thought- 
fully wiping his feet before entering the house. The scene 
brought to my mind a picture of the interior of the house, kept 
clean and snug by the pretty little mother. Just at this point 
in my thoughts, I began to wonder if this man was wiping his 
feet merely that no dirt should be tracked into the house, and 
it seemed to me more probable that as he stood there, hesitating 
before entering, he was wiping away all the unpleasantness of 
the day, all the worries and annoying cares of business, and was 
making himself fit to enter the sacred door of his home. During 
the rest of the ride, my thoughts kept returning to this picture, 
and I liked to imagine a door mat as receiving all the petty, 
disturbing thoughts of our minds, as well as the dirt of our shoes. 

Eleanor Smith. 


HONEY 


“I certainly wish Mr. Bowen would give me the raise he 
promised me,” sighed Marion. 

“He will in time, I’m sure, dear,” said Mrs. Rhodes, and 
passed the salt to her husband, “Just don’t say anything and 
work hard. How is the plan of your engine coming out, 
George ? ’ ’ 

“Fine,” replied her eldest son. “I showed it to Mr. 
Greenfield and he liked it. Say, Beth,” turning to one of his 
pretty twin sisters, ‘ ‘ I saw Don today and he wanted me to tell 
you he couldn’t come over tonight.” Beth sighed. 

“All right. I’ll go over to Maud’s with you, Martha. Do 
yon mind ? ’ ’ 
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“Not at all,” replied her twin. “Glad to have you. Oh 
Pete!” The youngest of the family looked up. “Your hands! 
Mother, his hands are terrible ! ’ ’ 

“Pete, go up and wash, and if you come to the table with 
such dirty hands again — ” Pete arose and walked solemnly out. 
His mother reflected that seven-year-olds were a trial. She 
turned to father, and as she started to speak, the front door 
was heard to open, and there came the sound of a suit case 
thumped down and stamping feet. 

“Who in the world — ” and Mother arose, but not before 
a snowy figure in a fur coat had come to the dining room doorway. 

“Honey!” a chorus of voices greeted her, and the girl 
laughed and brushed the snow from her coat. 

“Hello,” she said. “How are you all? Surprised?” 
Everyone stared at her and questions flew. 

“Why are you home? What’s the matter? Did you get 
your week-end so soon? Honey, say something!” 

She laughed again. 

“Now fly at me. They kicked me.” 

“They what?” Mrs. Rhodes asked. 

“Kicked me. Chucked me out of college.” Mother still 
seemed puzzled. 

“She means that she’s been expelled, don’t you, Honey?” 
said Beth and Honey nodded. Her sister took her coat and hat, 
and then another volley of exclamations poured forth. 

“Your hair, Honey! Oh, you bobbed it! I like it! Don’t 
you like it ? Oh, Honey, you look great ! ’ ’ 

“Why, Helen,” came Mother’s voice, still a little puzzled. 
“You mean you’re expelled? Can’t you go back? And what 
persuaded you to cut your hair ? ’ ’ Honey sat down and Marion 
told Henriette to set another plate. 

“Oh, I’ll tell you all about it,” said Honey, “I just cut 
up too much — broke too many rules, and they gave me a 
warning. Then I happened to be the instigator of a party the 
other night. We made it a good one — didn’t come in ’til 
4.30 a. m. I bobbed my hair weeks ago — guess I forgot to tell 
you. Anyway, here I am. Hello, Henriette, thanks for fixing 
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me up.” Mother sat down and there was an awkward pause 
as Honey began to eat. Pete broke the silence by reappearing, 
and with a wild shout he was in his favorite sister ’s arms. 

‘ ‘ Hi, sis ! Hi, Honey ! Why you home ? Gee, I ’m glad 
you ’re home ! Are you going to stay ? ’ ’ Honey, with a shaky 
laugh, hugged him tight. 

“I guess so, dear! Anyway, here’s one person glad to see 
me!” He squirmed out of her embrace and sat down. 

“Why, Honey, dear, we’re all glad to see you. But not 
in disgrace,” said Marion. “It’s too bad. But eat your dinner 
and go to bed early. You look tired.” 

“Am,” was the brief reply. The dinner was an awkward 
one. George and father held a conversation between themselves, 
the twins left early, and Mother and Marion exchanged a few 
remarks. The girl, whose cheeks were red from the walk from 
the station, ate her dinner in silence and left the table without 
an excuse. When she was gone and they had heard her door 
close, Marion looked at Mother significantly, and Father began 
to storm. 

“That girl is more trouble than she’s worth!” he said, 
‘ ‘ This is the last time ! She was in hot water all the time at 
boarding school, and now we pay good money to send her through 
college and she gets expelled the first year there ! She ’s only a 
tomboy and ” 

“Father,” interposed Marion, who was the only one in 
the family to whom Father would listen in his stormy moments, 
“please don’t say anything right now. We’ll talk it over with 
Honey and please don’t scold her. I’m sure that she has had 
punishment enough already. ’ ’ Father arose and left, and Mother 
began to cry. George took her in his arms. 

“Never mind, Mum, darling. The kid’s all right, I guess.” 

“Oh, George, she’s such trouble. I thought everything 
was all right, and see what things have come to ! Expelled from 
college, hair cut off — oh dear ! ’ ’ She wiped her eyes. ‘ ‘ But I 
suppose we’ll have to stand the disgrace.” 

“I’ll go and talk to her,” said George, and went upstairs. 
He knocked on the door of the room which Honey and Marion 
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shared. At her response he entered, to find her in black pajamas 
on one of the beds, a cigarette between her lips. 

“ Honey!” he reproached her. George was very fond of 
this unruly little sister, and had always defended her. 

“Hello, George,” she said, “I suppose you’ve come to lay 
me out.” 

“No,” he said; “but, gee, Honey! Why did you do it!” 

“I felt like raising the dickens, so did. And got caught 
and kicked.” Honey adored George and always told him 
everything. Yet there was a strong element of respect in her 
love for him, and she answered him as she might have her father. 

“But didn’t you think of the consequences — and the dis- 
grace ? ’ ’ 

‘ 1 No, guess I didn ’t. I ’m sorry, of course ; but oh, George ! 
We had such a good time! Went over the city and met some 
darling men. Came in at four-thirty and the dean, herself, was 
waiting for us ! It was my party — so I ‘ got it. ’ The rest, four 
of ’em are on ‘pro’.” 

George sighed, and thoughts of his own college days, not so 
far behind, arose in his mind. 

“Well, what are you going to do?” 

“I don’t know,” she answered, “and I don’t care much. 
Have a good time, I guess. Plenty doing.” 

“For heaven’s sake be a good kid and don’t get into any 
scrapes here at home. I have letters to write, so goodnight.” 
He kissed her, and at the door hesitated. 

“Wish you wouldn’t smoke around the house. If you must 
do it, come in and smoke with me. Will you do that, and not 
smoke in the girls’ rooms?” She hesitated, then nodded. 

‘ ‘ All right. Goodnight, George, ’ ’ sedately, then as he turned 
she bounced off the bed and ran to the door. She put her arms 
around his neck and laughed. 

“You still love your kid sister, don’t you, dear?” He 
smiled and nodded, “And I love you. I’ll be good — for you!” 

Writing letters was not a successful task for George that 
night. Thoughts of his wayward little sister kept coming up in 
his mind. She was a pretty girl, with a reddish mop of naturally 
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curly hair, dark eyes and a clear skin. All the rest of the 
family had been a well-ordered group of young people, and, 
George reflected. Mr. and Mrs. Rhodes had been proud of them 
— all except the red-haired tomboy with the dignified name of 
Helen. This had been changed to “Honey” when the skinny 
little “carrot-top” had become a slender, pretty girl. George 
had gone through college with great success and was now a civil 
engineer with good prospects. Marion worked in a lawyer’s 
office in the city. The twins were in art school, and in their 
spare time did designing which was accepted eagerly by tea- 
rooms, attractive little shops and the like. Honey had been 
given the advantages of boarding school and college ; she had a 
liberal allowance and as pretty clothes as a girl could wish for. 
She was the favorite sister of the youngest, Pete, who adored 
her as much as a little boy of seven could adore anyone except 
“Mum.” Such a family! Poor little Honey, George thought, 
how did she get that wild streak? He went to sleep pondering. 

The next morning at breakfast, Mr. Rhodes looked at the 
empty place of his youngest daughter with a frown. He had 
started to speak when a pajamad figure appeared in the doorway. 

“May I come in?” Mother looked at Father, then said: 

‘ ‘ I guess so, dear. If you won ’t be cold. ’ ’ Father glanced 
disapprovingly at the black pajamas, but Beth and Martha eyed 
them enviously. Father spoke. 

“What do you expect to do now that you are home?” 

“I don’t know,” replied Honey. “Stay home and have a 
good time doing nothing, I guess. If you see Jeff anywhere, 
George, tell him I’m home. Didn’t have time to write him.” 
George nodded absently and wondered why Honey was so in- 
discreet when she knew Father disapproved of her so. 

“Now, listen to me — ” began Father again, but Marion laid 
a hand on his arm and he subsided. 

Honey, though she knew better, went. “Hope this dead 
town has something doing. There was so much to do at college 
that I shall probably be bored here. You’ll probably get a 
letter from the dean today, Mother. ’ ’ 

“I suppose so,” sighed Mother. 
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At last breakfast was over, and Honey went back to bed 
and to sleep. A letter did come from the dean, which Honey 
never saw. Mrs. Rhodes cried over it, then burned it and dried 
her eyes. Father should never see it. While Honey slept her 
trunk was unpacked. Just before luncheon she dressed, in time 
to go downstairs to answer the telephone. She came back in a 
few minutes. 

“Trunk unpacked? Thanks, so much. That was Martha. 
Said they saw Mrs. Hall this morning, and told her that I ’d 
work in her Arts and Crafts Shop if she needed me. She said 
she did — so I begin Monday. ” 

“Why, that’s nice, dear,” said Mrs. Rhodes, brightening. 
“Don’t you think so?” Honey nodded abstractedly. At that 
moment the twins were talking about her. 

“She didn’t seem very enthusiastic,” said Martha. 

“She wouldn’t be very excited about work anyway,” said 
Beth, trying a shade of oil on a scrap of canvas; “but Marty, 
she ’s so pretty ! Isn ’t she ? ’ ’ 

“She certainly is. Awfully cute. Wonder whom she’s in 
love with now,” Martha said. “She was awfully keen on Jeff 
Winslow when she went away in October, but she’s wearing a 
fraternity pin now. ’Tisn’t Jeff’s.” 

“She never did write much — so we’d never know.” 

Things seemed brighter at the house of the Rhodes that 
evening. Father was pleased at the idea of Honey’s working; 
Ploney was happy because she had had nine letters and Jeff 
was coming over; Mother was pleased because Father was; 
Marion had received her raise at last, and the twins were ex- 
pecting callers. Altogether it was a cheerful atmosphere. 

“Do you realize that it’s only four weeks before Barbara 
Thorne’s wedding, and we are going to be bridesmaids?” one 
of the twins reminded her mother. 

‘ ‘ I know, dear. That means at least a week — to go to New 
York and take part in the excitement and festivities before 
and after,” said Mother. 

“And the best part is that we have plenty of money ! That 
set of costumes that we designed sold for a big sum ! ’ ’ And the 
twins danced in glee. Honey secretly envied them. 
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Jeff came over later and Honey, in a soft blue gown with 
the fraternity pin much in evidence, greeted him at the door. 
Jeff caught his breath. 

“ Honey, dear!” he cried, and seized her hands. 

“Jeff! I’m awfully glad to see you! Come in and take off 
your coat. ’ ’ They went into the library, where George sat. He 
arose when they entered. 

“Hello, Jeff! Awfully glad to see you around our shack 
again! Didn’t have a minute to talk today, just enough time 
to tell you Honey was home.” 

“Well, that was the best news I’d heard in a long time,” 
and George’s college classmate, with the genial brown eyes, 
smiled, as he looked at Honey. “I’ve been lonesome — ” and 
then he saw the fraternity pin. George realized the situation. 

“We’ve all been lonesome for Honey,” he said, “and 
although she got kicked for breaking rules, we’re sort of glad 
to have her around again. You can have this room, I’m going 
over to Eleanor’s in a minute anyway.” There was an embar- 
rassing silence as he left. Jeff turned to Honey. He looked 
hurt and little grim. 

“Now I see why I haven’t heard from you, Honey, dear,” he 
said; “I s’pose that’s the reason,” indicating the pin. “I 

wanted so badly to oh, Honey, how could you, when you 

know how much I love ’ ’ 

“Jeff, please don’t!” begged Honey, “I did love you, Jeff, 
but — I guess college changed me. Why, there’s hardly a girl at 
college that isn’t engaged or has a pin or something — . ” She 
paused, then determinedly, * ‘ and you didn ’t even suggest yours 
to me and I — well, I just couldn’t be bothered, Jeff. I met a 
man — and we liked each other a lot — and I took his pin — that’s 
all. I like you a lot ” 

“But you don’t love me ” 

“No — I don’t think so — I did, but since I went away I feel 

different — and I do like Ted ” Jeff looked at the pin, a 

dainty thing in black enamel and gold lettering, studded with 
pearls. 
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“Well, all right, if you want to. Does it — does it mean 
engagement to you?” 

“No — well, I don’t know. Not in a way — ” 

“You see, mine would. I have never let a girl wear my 
fraternity pin — even in college, Honey, because I feel that it 
ought to mean engagement. My roommate had four pins, one to 
wear himself — and three for girls who wore them. It sort of 
cheapened things for me.” 

‘ ‘ I see, ’ ’ said Honey, slowly, ‘ ‘ and we ’re good friends ? ’ ’ 

“Of course,” said Jeff, shortly. “Well, guess I’ll go along. 
Good night, Honey, dear. Say, do you mind if I call you that? 
I can’t seem to shake it.” 

“No,” smiled Honey, “but you needn’t go so soon.” 

“Must,” was his reply. 

Honey went to work in the city, Monday morning, arriving 
a half hour late. Mrs. Hall was a sweet woman whose rather 
moderate circumstances compelled her to use her artistic talents 
in creating a pretty, interesting little shop. She was pleasant 
and kind to Honey, but the first week was hard. Honey dis- 
liked Mrs. Hall on the ground that she was ‘ ‘ too nice, ’ ’ and dis- 
liked the shop because it was too far from the city’s main streets. 
The day’s routine did not please her at all, and one day she 
went to the theatre with a girl friend, much to Mrs. Hall’s dis- 
pleasure. 

‘ ‘ I needed you, ’ ’ she told Honey, ‘ ‘ why didn ’t you return ? ’ ’ 

‘ ‘ Didn ’t want to, ’ ’ retorted the girl. 

“Please do not do it again.” 

“But Honey did it again and again. One morning she 
reached the shop at eleven o ’clock. 

‘ ‘ I had shopping to do, ’ ’ was her excuse, and Mrs. Hall made 
no comment. That night Honey received her second week ’s pay 
envelope and in it found a notice that her services were not 
needed any more. She did not ask why, and on the way out, 
casually picked out the prettiest she could find in the tray of 
little white ivory elephants and attached it to her fountain-pen 
chain. 
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“So much for you,” she thought. In the evening she told 
the family of her dismissal. George broke the silence that fol- 
lowed her statement. 

“Too bad, sis,” he said, and though no one else made any 
remarks upon the subject, Honey felt as offended as if she had 
received a scolding — though she didn’t know why. 

“Mother,” said Mr. Rhodes to his wife that night, “what 
are we going to do with Honey?” 

“Oh, Father, I don’t know. I can’t think of a thing to 
say or do to her. She’s so willful I can’t manage her at all.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” said Father, “all our children have 
been successes except her. George is doing fine and says that 
he’s going to marry Eleanor in the fall. And Marion is doing 
well—” 

“And will probably marry Tom next summer,” sighed 
Mother. “At least he wants her to. They’re saving money. 
And Tom’s a nice boy; don’t you think so, Father?” 

“Certainly do,” he agreed. “Splendid fellow. And Beth 
and Martha are only twenty and making a lot of extra money. 
I haven’t given them any for a year now.” 

‘ { They ’re as sweet as can be, ’ ’ said Mrs. Rhodes, ‘ { and every- 
one likes them. But Honey is hopeless. She can’t cook, or 
draw, like the twins, and you know Marion tried to teach her 
stenography and couldn’t. She hasn’t a brain in her head for 
mathematics, or piano, or anything! Of course she plays rag- 
time, but I mean classical music. And just expelled from college 
and can’t keep a position! She’s already spent her money on 
sweaters and ties.” 

‘ ‘ How old is she ? ’ ’ growled Father. 

“Why, you ought to know, dear. Nearly nineteen. She 
had to stay back a year in grammar school, and that made her 
late in getting into college.” 

“She’s sweet, Mother, and pretty and young looking with 
her hair cut, but — ” he hesitated, “oh, I suppose she’ll just be 
a nuisance ’til some unlucky fellow marries her.” 

“Jeff isn ’t around so much as he used to be, ’ ’ said Mother, 
“she wearing some college boy’s fraternity pin and I guess 
Jeff didn’t like it.” A long silence fell. 
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‘ ‘ Father ! ’ ’ 

“Yes, dear.” 

“You know the twins are going to New York for Barbara 
Thorne’s wedding week after next?” 

“Yes—” 

“And grandma wants Marion to visit her that week — ” 

‘ ‘ Mm-m ! Going ? ’ ’ 

“Yes, I think so. Now, Father, why don’t you and George 
take that trip to Ohio and straighten out that will and see your 
brother Joe? If you all go, I shall have a chance to do some 
house cleaning — an early spring one. And Henriette wants 
a few days’ rest. Will you do that?” 

“ I ’ll see, ’ ’ he promised. ‘ ‘ It will be kind of a rest for you, 
too, won’t it?” 

“Perhaps that’s what I meant,” she said with a little laugh 
and yawn. Then the conversation ceased. 

The next evening after dinner, when the family was seated 
around an open fire, Father announced that he and George were 
going to Ohio. 

1 ‘ How splendid for you, Mother, ’ ’ said Beth. ‘ ‘ That makes 
all of us hut Honey and Pete away for a whole week.” Honey 
started to speak. Her mother waited. 

“I was just wondering,” she said, “I should love to go to 
Ted ’s Prom that week-end. Go Monday to Lih ’s and then go to 
Prom Friday.” 

“Lib who?” asked Mother. 

“Lib Fuller.” 

“Would Mrs. Fuller chaperon you?” 

“I suppose so,” said Honey, knowing that Mrs. Fuller was 
in California. Mother looked at Father, then, 

“Maybe so, dear. You may go, I think,” she said, not so 
brightly. 

The week went quickly, but not without excitement. Beth 
and Martha had an order for a canvas screen and were working 
furiously to finish it before their week of vacation. Jeff came 
«over one night with the news that he might go away for a year. 
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Honey was trying to find out the reason why when her mother 
entered the room. 

“Honey, dear — sit down, Jeff — won’t you go up for a 
minute and talk to Pete? He’s got a had cold and feels so 
miserable for a little hoy. You won’t mind, will you, Jeff?” 

“Please let me go too,” begged the ever-ready Jeff and they 
went upstairs to where Pete was in bed. He was ‘ ‘ all stuffed up ’ ’ 
and the “los’ my teddy bear!” Jeff went under the bed for it, 
and they stayed and talked to him a few minutes. Then Jeff 
launched into a wonderful story and it was not long before 
Pete was asleep. 

“Aren’t you a darling, Jeff!” whispered Honey as they 
turned off the light and left the room. 

That night on his way home Jeff stopped O’Brian, the 
policeman on that beat. 

“Here’s a dollar for every night you watch that house 
carefully,” he said. O’Brian smiled. He had seen Jeff around 
the Rhodes’ house before and knew him. 

‘ ‘ The sweetest girl in the world lives there, 0 ’Brian, and all 
the men in the family are away. Don’t forget! and if anything 
happens there it’s your fault!” 

“Yes, sir ! ’ ’ laughed 0 ’Brian. 

Saturday afternoon Honey packed. Her mother complained 
of a headache. 

“Go lie down,” commanded Honey. “It’s ’cause you sat 
up with Pete last night. Wonder why he isn’t better?” 

“I don’t know,” said Mrs. Rhodes, “I wish he were. If he 
gets any worse I shall send for the doctor. I thought it was only 
a cold, but he seems to have a temperature. ’ ’ 

“You’d better send for him,” said Honey, and wondered 
how to pack her orchid panne velvet evening dress without 
crushing it. 

Saturday night Pete had improved little, and Dr. Brown 
was sent for. 

“Just a cold,” was his verdict, “and slight temperature. 
Nothing to worry about. Give him these pills — the directions 
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across the bottle. You’d better go to bed with that headache, 
Mrs. Rhodes. You have a cough, too, haven’t you?” 

‘ ‘ I know, ’ ’ she said, '“I’m going. ’ ’ But she sat long with 
fretful Pete that night while her limbs ached and her head 
throbbed. About one o’clock, Pete slept, and she went to bed. 

The next morning Honey went in to see Pete. 

“How’s my sweet Pete?” A small voice from the bed 
answered : 

“I feel awful, Honey. Honey, why don’t I feel nice?” 

“Don’t know, sweet child.” 

“Where’s Mummy? Why doesn’t Mummy come?” 

“Don’t know, dear. You lie still and maybe Mummy’ll 
bring your breakfast soon. ’ ’ Which Mummy did, presently, but 
a white and tired Mummy it was. 

“No, I don’t feel very good,” she admitted. “I can’t seem 
to breathe. But I took some pills and maybe I’ll feel better 
soon. How’s my Pete?” 

“All right,” Pete answered, but did not finish his orange. 
Mrs. Rhodes sighed and pushed back a grey strand from her face. 

“Are you packed, all ready to go in the morning, dear?” 

“Yes, I finally got my orchid panne velvet in without crush- 
ing it.” 

“That’s fine. Oh, Pete, eat your cereal, dear!” 

‘ ‘ Don ’t like it — hate it — ugh ! ’ ’ Pete pushed away his cereal 
dish and upset the water. 

Sunday was a trial for Mrs. Rhodes. Pete was fretful and 
would not take his medicine nor keep quiet. Honey finally 
pacified him by reading, but a few friends came in late that 
afternoon and she had to leave her post, whereupon Pete set up a 
howl which awoke his mother who was trying to get a few 
moments’ rest. Sunday night was worse. Honey slept while 
Mrs. Rhodes called the doctor and consulted with him, and sat 
up till nearly three with the feverish little boy. Honey arose 
bright and early to find her mother in a kimono, with a bandaged 
hand, giving Pete his breakfast. She was pallid and looked 
more frail than ever. Honey heard her cough often. 

‘ ‘ I cut my hand slicing bread for Pete, ’ ’ she explained. 
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“He’s not much better. Grippe, the doctor said. You’d 
better stay out — and don’t miss your train, dear.” 

But Honey had been thinking fast as she stood there. She 
went to the phone and sent a telegram to Lib Fuller : 

‘ £ Can ’t get there today. Pete ill. Coming soon. Love. 

HONEY.” 

She insisted that her mother go back to bed and have Hen- 
riette bring her breakfast up to her. Then she called Dr. Brown. 

“ What’s the matter with Pete?” she asked “and Mother?” 

“ Pete’s got the grippe and your mother is tired out,” 
came the answer. “You ought to have a nurse there. Shall I 
send one over?” 

‘ ‘ Please do, ’ ’ agreed Honey, ‘ ‘ for how long ? ’ ’ 

‘ ‘ I can let you have one for three days and not a day longer, ’ ’ 
Dr. Brown said, “then I’ve got to have her for a surgical case 
of mine. I ’ll send her right over. ’ ’ 

Honey persuaded her mother to stay in bed and the nurse 
arrived in about an hour. She was a capable person and soon 
convinced Pete that she was “boss.” He lapsed into a sullen 
sniffling, and Honey went down town for some required medicine. 

By Tuesday night affairs had improved. Peter was much 
better and Mrs. Rhodes had only a slight cold, but complained 
of pains in her chest and difficult breathing. Wednesday morning 
the nurse left and Honey was prepared to leave too, but Jeff 
persuaded her to stay over for a dance that night. She finally 
agreed to go. Jeff danced divinely and she had a good time, but 
it seemed queer somehow. Jeff never added “dear” after her 
name any more and didn ’t seem so attentive. She missed the old 
relationship, but the thought of Ted, the tall, dark man who 
adored her, made up for it. 

The next day Honey wandered aimlessly about the house. 
Her train left at four and she could not find anything to do to 
pass the intervening time away. Pete slept while she and Mrs. 
Rhodes had luncheon. The latter ate listlessly. 

“No, I don’t feel ^well, and I can’t seem to breathe,” she 
said, “but don’t mind.” Honey noticed the pale cheeks, the 
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stringy grey hair that had not received proper care for a week, 
and the tired lines around her eyes. 

“Poor Mother,” she thought, “it’s been Pete.” When Mrs. 
Rhodes arose from the table, she swayed, and before Honey 
could catch her, fell to the floor. 

An hour later, things were in a tumult at the house of the 
Rhodes. Mother lay gasping for breath and the doctor, who had 
been hastily summoned, pronounced it pneumonia. Pete was 
howling behind locked doors, Henriette was hurrying about doing 
not much of anything, and Honey, eyes wide, was getting hot 
water bags. Later, when a capable nurse had taken charge, she 
sent a telegram without hesitation : 

“Awfully sorry. Mother ill. Can’t come Prom. Tell Lib 
Puller. “Honey.” 

She went out in the kitchen to find Henriette with her hat on 
and suitcase in hand. 

“I won’t stay, Miss Honey. I won’t stay in a house with 
pneumonia. No, ma’am!” and out she went. 

Honey pressed her fingers to her hot temples and sat down 
on the kitchen table to think. Should she send for Marion, or 
father, or George? Pete was very nearly well. Two more days 
would find him up and out of doors. 

She thought for several minutes, and a slow, sure resolution 
formed in her mind. She would not send for the family — she 
would just show them what she could do for once without them ! 
They thought she was no good, hopeless, a trial and nuisance. 
But in her heart she knew that she had a great deal of unused 
common sense. She would use it now ! She would learn by 
necessity how to cook, to sweep, to clean and run the house ! She 
had spunk and she would show her family that she had. 

She mounted the stairs and went to her mother’s room. 
Miss Schultz motioned her to he quiet. 

“Your mother’s very ill,” she whispered, and came out and 
closed the door, “but Doctor Brown says that with constant and 
strict care she may come through all right. Her lungs are badly 
congested and are getting worse. She will he ill this way for 
several days.” 
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During the next few tense days a change came over Honey. 
She did not laugh and toss her head as she used to, and spoke in 
monosyllables to Pete, who was up now and going to school again. 
Her mind was busy often now puzzling over a cook hook, and one 
hand was burned. Many hopeless mixtures were thrown into 
the garbage can, but always she would try again determinedly. 
She found that Pete had gained a pound in two days, so she knew 
that at least he wasn’t starving. 

Mrs. Rhodes didn’t seem to change much. The nurse was 
ever busy and Honey was not allowed to enter the room. Jeff 
came over one evening with a large basket of flowers, but Honey 
was tired and spiritless, and the evening was a stupid one. 

And then, Monday night, the crisis came. Honey went to 
dinner at a friend’s house. She had refused to go at first, but 
Miss Schultz insisted, knowing that it would do her good. About 
nine she returned with a young man who did not come in. She 
undressed slowly and was getting into bed when the nurse opened 
the door. 

‘ ‘ For heaven ’s sake, Miss Honey ! 1 didn ’t hear you come 

in. Go get the doctor quickly ! All the phones on this side of the 
town went out of order about eight o’clock, and I can’t leave 
her ! ’ ’ 

Instantly Honey was out of bed. She seized shoes and fur 
coat and rushed downstairs and out of doors. It was a bitter 
cold night. The doctor’s house was at the other side of the town 
and Honey fairly flew down the dark streets. Her breath came 
in short gasps and her legs ached. She took a short cut that was 
dark and silent, stumbling once and groaning as her foot struck 
a rock. Finally she gained the doctor’s house and stumbling up 
the steps, panting and gasping for breath, rank the bell. She 
swayed as the door was opened. Someone pulled her inside and 
other hands caught her as things began to swim before her eyes. 

“Mother ,” she murmured; “go over ,” and then 

she fainted. 

“Well,” said Father, “feeling better?” 

Honey stared about. Flowers abounded in the room that was 
pleasantly lighted by the afternoon sun. Father and Marion 
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were standing at the foot of the bed and Miss Schultz stood 
smiling at her side. Things seemed clearer in her mind now, 
Honey reflected. She had hazy recollections of people, things, 
being moved about, excitement, tears, suspense. 

“Mother!” in a whisper. 

‘ ‘ She ’s all right, dear, ’ ’ said Marion, ‘ ‘ getting well fast, and 
so are you. Go to sleep again and we will come and see you 
later. ’ ’ 

Later, sitting up against a pile of pillows and cushions, 
drinking delicious broth, with Father, Marion, George and Pete 
around her, she insisted upon knowing everything. 

“Tell me all about what’s happened, since I went to get 
Doctor Brown. When was it ? ” 

“Three days ago,” laughed Marion. “The doctor and his 
wife brought you back home, and while Mrs. Brown was tending 
to you, the doctor pulled Mother through the crisis. She came 
out of it all right and has been weak but steadily gaining since. 
But you had a complete collapse, from strain, worry and excite- 
ment. And you caught a cold that night you ran out. You’ve 
been here half awake and half asleep and all tired out for three 
days. ’ ’ 

“When did you all return?” she asked. 

“The doctor telegraphed,” George replied, “but we were 
already on our way. Marion and the twins arrived at the same 
time. Jeff has sent flowers every day and has been over to see 
you about as often.” Honey smiled, a tender little smile, and 
her heart was singing. 

“I missed the Prom, didn’t I?” she mused. “Have I any 
mail ? ’ ’ 

“Yes,” and Marion handed her a number of letters. She 
scanned them all and drew out a thin one from Ted. 

“Honey, old dear,” (the letter ran). “Certanly was sorry 
to hear about Prom. I suppose that the mater falls ill quite con- 
veniently for other undesirable parties ? Lib Fuller came 

and looked like a million — I forgot to tell her that you weren’t 
coming. She was furious that I forgot, but I couldn’t help it. 
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“Had a knockout girl. (You didn’t expect me to go stag, 
did you?) She’s not your type at all. I’ve known her quite 
some time — she ’s been with different shows all over the east. 
(Honey gasped.) 

“Say, would you mind sending along that pin I gave you? 
I’m broke or I’d have another one made ; but you won’t mind, I 
know. Just to wear myself, you know. 

“Must tear for Chem Lab. Best, 

“Ted.” 

Honey didn’t say a word as she folded the letter. Instead 
she smiled at Pete. 

‘ ‘ How are you feeling, sweet Pete ? ’ ’ 

“All right. Glad you’re better, Honey.” Two small arms 
went around her neck and a few tears of Honey ’s went into the 
small neck, where no one could see. When she raised her head 
her eyes were misty, but she smiled. Marion rose. 

“Come, let’s all go. She’s going to have a good sleep to- 
night, ’ ’ Her father kissed her and whispered : 

“You’ve certainly surprised us, Honey, little girl. I’m 
proud of you. Keep up the good work of being a sensible child ; 
we all love you. ’ ’ Honey hade him good night in a shaky voice, 
for his words touched her. As George and Marion started to 
leave, she called George back. 

“Will you do me a favor?” she whispered. 

“You know I will,” came his instant response. 

“Call up Jeff and tell him I want to see him at quarter of 
eight. ’ ’ 

George hesitated. “It’s all right,” Honey said. “They’ll 
let me see him if he comes.” George nodded. And at quarter 
of eight Honey was waiting in a satiny, orchid negligee, the 
reddish hair curling around a flushed face from which wide dark 
eyes gazed. Jeff came at the appointed time, and the nurse 
admitted him, saying that he could stay a half hour. 

He looked at the figure half sitting up among the cushions, 
and strode to the bed, grasping her hands. 

“Honey, dear! You sent for me?” 
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“Jeff!” They were silent a moment, and Jeff took the chair 
close beside her. Honey lowered her eyes. 

“I have a lot of confessions to make, Jeff,” she said softly, 
her voice appealingly sweet. Jeff thought she never had looked 
so lovely. 

“No, you haven’t,” he said quickly. “Please rest and we’ll 
talk of other things. You have no confessions to make.” 

“Yes, I have, Jeff,” she went on, her eyes lowered, a hand in 
his. “I’ve been a useless, flighty ” 

“Honey ” 

“No, don’t interrupt me, please,” she said. “I’m just 
going to tell you everything. I went to college in — in love with 
you — and I let those silly girls turn my head. They said you 
couldn’t care very much if you didn’t let me wear your fraternity 
pin — and I believed them, and began to think just as they did. 

I didn’t half appreciate you. I accepted Ted’s pin because 
everyone had one, and he ’s no good at all, and I hate and despise 
him. I sent his pin back to him tonight — and that ’s the last thing 
I ’m ever going to have to do with him. I hate myself for being 
such a silly little fool ” 

“Please, Honey.” 

“I’ve just been a useless good-for-nothing,” she went on, 
her voice shaking. “I’ve disgraced my family and made people 
say horrid things, and I didn ’t care how useless I seemed. I can j 
see now how awful I’ve been. Jeff — don’t you think I’ve 
changed? Please, say yes ” 

“You darling!” There was a world of love in his voice. 

“I have so many good resolutions. I’ve thought a great 
deal in the past week, ’ ’ she said slowly, ‘ 1 and I ’ve lived my life 
over. I’m going to be a good girl and help mother and learn to 
keep house and — and everything. And I’m going to get a good 
position and keep it — and — and Jeff, we’re good friends, aren’t 
we?” Jeff held her hand against his lips a moment, and then 
said slowly, looking adoringly at her : 

‘ ‘ Honey, I wish you ’d marry me. ’ ’ 

Honey’s heart skipped a beat and she longed to say yes. But 
she shook her head slowly, a tender, whimsical smile playing 
around her mouth. 
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“I’m not going to marry anyone until I prove that I’m 
worth something, ’ ’ she said softly. 

‘ ‘ It won ’t take long, ’ ’ he assured her. 

“I’m going to prove to all my family, and — and you — and 
all the people in this town who think I’m ‘wild’ that I’m worth 
something — and until I’m approved of, I shan’t marry.” 

“I approve of you now. You’re worth everything to me,” 
he pleaded. ‘ ‘ Honey, your the sweetest, most adorable, pluckiest 
little girl that the Lord ever made — and I love you to distraction! 
You may have my fraternity pin, or a ring or my — my car or my 
name or anything — if you’ll only marry me sometime, Honey, 
dear ! ’ ’ 

And then Honey dear gave in. 

Ellen Cloutman. 
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She comes, the daughter of the old grey seas, 

Like to a cooling mist ; and perfume clings 
About her garments and her shadowy wings — 

A salt-sweet perfume, breathing rest and ease 
To all her mortal children. ’Tis to these 
She comes, and calls them with a voice which sings 
Of wild waves creaming on a beach, that flings 
Its pale arms outward to the spray-kissed breeze. 

She creeps into the city’s dingy yards, 

Blurring all coarseness with a soft caress. 

The gaudy street lights melt into a glow 
Of silver star-shapes. Then with mothering words, 

She whispers low, with a sweet gentleness, 

“Tell me your sorrows, that we both may know.” 

Margaret Whitlock. 
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In a narrow, dusky street of the section of a coast city 
known as ‘ ‘ Chinatown, ’ ’ a mob of Chinamen is gathered about 
an old bill-hoard. Not, perhaps, the sort of bill-board that we 
call to mind; the beautiful young girl with the perfect com- 
plexion or the handsome young man with the collar, hut an 
old wooden hoard covered with the remnants of former post- 
ings. Somehow it seemed typical of the place and it inhabitants, 
in its slovenly, untidy, yet rather close imitation of modern 
America. Why are the ugly things of life the ones that are 
most easily and commonly imitated ? And why should the China- 
man, naturally an idealist and lover of the beautiful, he so sus- 
ceptible to the commonplace things of our life? We can only 
answer that he sees that he has failed where we have won, that 
his own tendencies and inclinations have been down trodden, 
and that in his struggle to he “high toned,” “berry swell,” he 
has mistaken our inferior methods for our rarer gifts which 
have gained our superiority. 

Presently, out of the crowd, emerges a small, slight girl, 
who can be most vividly described by the one word “willowy,” 
for her gait, perhaps the only thing about her that is not typi- 
cally Chinese, suggested the airy grace of a swaying willow. 
She has a small, well-shaped head, covered with the usual blue- 
black hair which is parted in the centre of her high forehead, 
and after looping about her ears in several small braids, finally 
graduates into one long, thick plait, which is tied with bright 
silks and hangs down her back. As she turns her head up and 
holds out a small thin hand to catch a few furtive and almost 
apologetic raindrops, her large brown eyes look sadly at the 
darkening skies, and then at her tiny scarlet slippers; move on 
to the gutter and rest upon the mud with the disgusted look of 
the good housewife. Those eyes! They can express any emo- 
tion. There is no need for eloquent if not beautiful Chinese 
language to flow through that cherry-blossom mouth, small, very 
pink and very petulant. 
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She finally moves on with determined pace, rounds a corner 
and stops in front of a barber shop. She opens the door, and 
hurries in, as the rain is now far from apologetic; passes the 
two creaky old chairs where two young Chinamen are being 
lathered, sprayed, and oiled to a polished niceness; passes 
through the faded green curtain into a small room, which judg- 
ing from sundry blue bowds and a round table, is used for the 
dining room. Suey-Yen removes her black silk outer coat, hangs 
it tidily in a corner, and sets about getting dinner for her 
father. She pours some of the hot mess of rice which has been 
cooking on a small stove into two of the blue bowls, places chop- 
sticks beside one of them, and finally, after a short, disgruntled 
search, brings to light the one knife and fork that the establish- 
ment boasts and lays them on top of the second bowl. Having 
thus prepared the repast, she calls her father and sits down 
nearby to serve him. 

Through the curtain there emerges soon, a small wizened 
man, coughing a trifle, rubbing his thin, boney hands together, 
and beaming, first upon the blue bowl from which arises an 
agreeable odor of meat and rice, then upon his daughter, whose 
eyes are lowered, apparently intent on the scarlet slippers. 
Soon the reason for the maiden’s coyness appears: One of the 
young men of the chairs; of the polished, sprayed and lathered 
niceness, in short a “berry swell fella.” He is dressed like a 
small-town dude, with bull-dog-toed buttoned boots, white 
socks, a suit with an extreme waistline, and a scarlet tie which 
sports a “diamond” stick pin, of the kind one sees in those fas- 
cinating little red shops which, thanks to Mr. Woolworth, every 
city boasts. But do not become prejudiced against Kwong-Ki 
because of his garb, for shining through the exterior is a quality 
which has no equal, cheerfulness. Kwong, quite conscious of his 
finery, but trying hard to appear nonchalant, and succeeding 
passibly in imitating his “bossy-man,” bows to Suey and de- 
livers this speech: 

‘ ‘ How T do, Miss Sooey ; vers well yaw ? I hab sum flowahs I 
ketchum fo you; belly pletty yaw? cost lots berries but I no 
care when dey for my kootchie chelly blossum.” At which ele- 
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gant speech, Suey is overcome for a moment, but finally answers : 

“Tank you.” 

Till this while Yow-Hop has been intent upon transferring 
his rice to his mouth Mpth the chop sticks, and has been success- 
ful in producing a musical sound at the same time, which you 
will no doubt recall if you have ever partaken of chow mien at 
a Chinese “eating joint.” Considering that he has given them 
ample time for sentimental conversation, Yow stops, chop sticks 
in midair and expostulates, “Und mi cow fun-chi, kiay, hip get 
samesi how wop ! ’ ’ Which, translated, means ‘ ‘ Sit down ! ’ ’ 
Supper continues after this, Yow grumpily responding to 
Kwong’s many good-natured jibes at his old-fashioned habits 
and habiliments; Suey shyly sitting by making furtive answers 
occasionally, and Kwong, obviously enjoying the situation, the 
food, and his won conversation about the big kitchen over which 
he reigned supreme in the suburban home, and about his ‘ ‘ belly 
swell bossy man” who would shortly deliver to him his monthly 
stipend of “fifty loveks, ” with which he would buy Hop-Wow 
all the coke he desired and Suey all the “pletty flowahs” that 
she longed for. 

Dinner over Hop- Wow slyly retires to his corner to smoke 
his “poppy pipe” which will take him far off to his beautiful 
home land once more. And Suey, now that her father is out of 
hearing and sight, becomes her natural self, a modern Chinese 
girl. She straightens up, and instead of a bent little figure, 
with shy glance, there is in her place the expressive-eyed, 
willowy maiden. 

It is past midnight and all of little China seems to be 
sleeping — or at least from all outward appearances. The streets 
are darker, only a few lights still gleam faintly through dirty 
glass windows, and occasional colored lamps may be glimpsed 
from behind drawn blinds. Through the murky street trudges 
or shuffles a bent, indistinguishable figure, hands nervously 
clasping as he wends his way through the maze of alleys. Finally 
he hesitates at the decrepit floor of an ancient shed, and after a 
moment’s hesitation or contemplation, the figure lets forth a 
short hoarse laugh and silently disappears from sight, swallowed 
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by the cavernous door-way. A narrow streak of dim light be- 
comes visible along the floor line, and after a few short, hard 
knocks the streak of light expands, and a door stands ajar. But 
only for an instant in which the figure darts within, leaving only 
a still small streak of dim blush light across the floor once more. 

A. few hours pass, the place is quiet save for an occasional 
motor load of laughing, chattering, hilarious young people, who, 
returning from a party, have decided to go slumming instead of 
returning to their respective beds. They do not stay long, 
however, for after driving down several alleyways they decide 
that the much looked for “thrill” has been found and their 
merry voices die as they plunge onward. The air is warm now, 
and fresher than usual in this part of the city, thanks to the 
heavy rainfall. The sky cannot be distinguished through the 
narrow space between buildings, but one feels instinctively that 
all the smallest stars in the heavens are trying to outdo one 
another in brilliancy. All is quiet and serene. 

Suddenly a “Clang, clang, clang!” breaks upon the still 
night — a hideous note out of place, out of tune. It approaches 
with startling speed and quite suddenly a large black car comes 
into view, uniformed men step down from the still whirring 
machine, and in a few moments all is chaos. 

Half-dressed Chinamen screaming and gesticulating hurry 
to the shack, the door of which is fast succumbing to the police- 
men’s heavy blows. Unobserved, unquestioned in this hyster- 
ical mob, a young girl moves, eyes vacant, feet shuffling, but 
intent. Quietly she slinks behind the shack, and just as quietly 
disappears. A moment and she reappears, half dragging a limp 
form which occasionally endeavors to right itself, but always 
eventually falls back once more and has to be hurriedly assisted 
by the desperate girl who moves cautiously, yet always with 
willowy grace. At last the door falls and the relentless, uni- 
formed figures rush inside and beat down the second flimsy 
door. At last they return, carrying, or dragging other limp 
forms which are half thrown into the machine, and with a few 
backfiring sparks, are gone. The mob, now muttering or stand- 
ing about in silent groups, soon disperses at the orders of a 
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voluminous Irishman swinging a night-stick; and the night is 
still once more, save for the heavy footfalls of the said son of 
Erin. 

In the morning a small space in the newspapers, hardly 
noticeable, is found under the very ordinary title “Another 
police raid, six hops arrested.” And life moves on, unaffected. 
Did I say unaffected? Yes, for the majority, but back of an 
unpretentious barber shop in the part of the city known as 
Chinatown, a small thin man, coughing slightly, has come out 
of his poppy dreams, come out of these fancies of his dear 
faraway homeland to find, not his usual shy, apologetic and 
celestial daughter, but in her place his rescuer, a young woman 
of independent ideas and ideals, an Americanized Chinese 
woman of to-day. 

The old must give way to the new; and it is small wonder 
if to unaccustomed eyes the weakness of a nation seem the 
foundation of its greatness, and a people, groping for some- 
thing which it realizes dimly that it has missed, merges its old 
ideas in those of the powerful, successful country to which it 
has come. 

Beatrice Lennie. 


AMBITION 


Swaying back and forth on its delicately spun thread, 
striving to reach the clump of slender, reed-like iris bursting 
into glorious purple blooms, the beautiful yellow and black 
spider perseveringly spun and swung, hope always foremost in 
her little yellow breast, thinking how happy she could be in the 
fine web she was weaving. Finally, after one more attempt, the 
long gossamer thread caught, and held. 

The next day, the sun shone down on a beautiful irridescent 
web of the thinnest gauzy threads, surrounded by marvelous 
violet and white iris and lilies, all gleaming with cool dew. 
But the busy little spider was not content; she began again to 
spin and swing, filled with a new ambition. 


Louise Carr. 
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MORNING 


Spookmen in the shadow — danger in the dark ; 

The brown deer and black bear asleepin ’ in the park. 
With night’s icy breath, too, ablowin’ on one’s cheek. 
Power of the unknown making one feel weak. 

Suddenly the clatter of milkmen’s cans, and then 
A glow of glorious color giving joy to men. 

Purple, gold and crimson paint the eastern sky, 

Fears are all dispelled now — thanks to God on high. 

Helen Kilborn. 


THE TOY SHOP 


It was midnight — the time when all of the toys in Old Mr. 
Jack’s toy shop awaken. Mr. Cockoo gives the signal, and when 
he call out “cuckoo” for the twelfth time, all the pretty dolls, 
all the ugly dolls, the drums, the tops, balls, kites and even the 
story-books that sit high upon the shelf behind the counter, 
open their eyes, and begin their fun. 

Sometimes the drums make the most noise, and very often 
the tops talk loudest, but tonight the dolls seemed to chatter so 
loud that even Mr. Cockoo could not hear himself tick. At last 
the dolls’ arguing became so loud that everyone in Mr. Jack’s toy 
shop just had to listen to hear what the noise was all about. 
For, as the little red kite said, “When the dolls talk, which isn’t 
very often, they usually have something interesting to say.” 

“What? Do you think that you are the handsomest. Pooh! 
I guess you are not. I’m the prettiest doll in this shop, and I 
don’t mind telling you so,” said a little doll as she tucked her 
one dollar and ninety eight cent tag under her blue ribbon sash. 

“Listen to reason,” added the doll who sat beside her. “I 
must be more beautiful than you are. Why just look at my hair ! 
It’s bobbed, and has a permanent wave, too. Now-a-days girls 
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are nothing without bobbed hair. Besides, my lips are redder 
than yours.” 

“How foolish for you inexpensive dolls to brag so. If you 
cost as much as I do, you’d have a right to talk about your 
value,” interrupted the ten dollar doll, who was dressed like a 
bride. “To begin with” she added, “my clothes attract a great 
deal of attention.” “My fan,” she said as she held up her pale 
pink ostrich feather fan, “is worth a great amount of money. 
Only an expensive doll would he allowed to carry such a treasure. 
Of course I don’t need to mention my beautiful dress. You all 
know that it is as lovely a dress as a bride could have. Why 
Mr. jack placed me in this case with you dolls is more than I can 
imagine. If I weren’t in such a graceful position now, I’d go 
over and sit beside those teddy hears who are winking at me out 
of their electric light eyes, hut my feet are crossed so gracefully, 
and I’m sitting in such an attractive position that I just can’t 
move. I’m too valuable to w r alk around, too. There, look at my 
dimples! What doll in this shop has dimples to equal mine? 
And my eye lashes are as real as a doll’s can be. Well there’s 
no need of my talking. None of you can say anything against 
my beauty. ’ ’ At these words, the very attractive, golden-haired 
bride shut her pretty blue eyes with a very bored expression on 
her face, and the other dolls, feeling speechless, looked at wise 
Mr. Topsy-Turvy thinking that as usual, he would relieve their 
crushed hearts. 

Wise Mr. Topsy-Turvy was, as his name implies, a very 
learned man. How could he help it when he has two perfectly 
good rag heads? One, it is true was black, and the other one 
white, but surely with two such heads, Mr. Topsy-Turvy had 
more brains than china dolls, whose brains can be broken by 
only a slight fall. 

“Hush,” said the wise Mr. Topsy-Turvy. It is nearly time 
for our play to be over. See, the light from behind those 
curtains shows that we must soon stop talking, and pose as 
usual for the customers. Why, Mr. Cuckoo says that we have 
only five minutes more. In that time, let me . ’ ’ 
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“Yes, let you what? Probably talk, and say nothing. 
Indeed, Mr. Topsy-Turvy,” remarked the bride, “I intend to 
talk as much as I please. My one head holds more brains than 
your two. If it were not so, you wouldn’t cost just one-third as 
much as I do. You dolls show too much conceit over nothing. 
I, if I were conceited, should have a perfect right to be. One 
lady said the other day that she had never seen such a sweet 
little doll as I am. Now, isn’t that enough to keep you quiet? 
If it isn’t, I’ll 

“Cuckoo, Cuckoo, Cuckoo,” shouted the little bird in the 
clock. If the other dolls could not make the bride stop talking 
Mr. Coekoo could, and although the conceited little ten-dollar 
doll desired very much to talk some more, she had to stop when 
the clock struck three. No dolls can be alive at three o’clock in 
the morning. Yes, they are alive. They are as alive as they 
were at half past twelve, but although they know just what is 
happening, it is doll nature to say nothing, and to do nothing 
until midnight. 

“Ding-a-ling,” said the little bell over the door of Old 
Mr. Jack’s toy shop. Poor Mr. Bell worked hard all day 
announcing a new customer at every ring. This time it was a 
funny little old man, with a sweet little girl of about seven. 

“There it is,” exclaimed the little girl as she ran to the 
counter, and pointed her tiny finger at the ten-dollar bride. 
“Isn’t she beautiful!” she declared, but the little man beside 
. her looked very doubtful. 

“Why, Betty, do you want that doll? You’ll soon get tired 
of her because she is always a bride. She costs a great deal of 
money, too. Santa Claus never could pay so much for one little 
girl’s present.” But this time Mr. Jack had taken the doll 
from the case and the funny little man looked the bride all over. 

“Well, I don’t know whether Santa Claus will get it for you 
or not, but we’ll wait and see,” said the little man to Betty as 
they closed the shop door behind them. 

Santa Claus, however, decided that he could afford to pay 
ten dollars for the doll, and the next day Mr. Jack handed the 
little man the carefully wrapped doll. The other dolls con- 
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tinned to smile behind the glass of the counter, but athough 
they remained very quiet, they felt very wretched and cheap 
because the bride had been chosen as the most beautiful doll in 
the shop. 

A week passed, and the china bride had almost been for- 
gotten, when, one day, the queer little man came into the 
shop again. 

‘‘I have brought back the doll that I bought here,” he 
said, as he laid his bundle on the counter. “It is a very poorly 
made doll. First the eye lashes dropped off, and look at the 
face,” he said as he held the little bride for Mr. Jack to see. 
“The paint has cracked and has come off her face although she 
was new a week ago. She my cost ten dollars, but she isn’t 
worth it. I want a doll whose beauty will not fade. There, 
look at that doll marked ‘one dollar and ninety-eight cents.’ 
She looks as though she would last, and she’s a handsome doll. 
You can have this doll back. She is not worthy of the name 
‘bride.’ ” 

Mr. Jack took the unhappy little bride, and placed her on 
the shelf with the dolls who must go to the dolls’ hospital, and 
then he opened the case and took out the little one dollar and 
ninety-eight cent doll. As he did this, he came so near to Mr. 
Topsy-Turvy that the wise two-headed doll pretended to fall 
towards the bobbed haired doll. However, it wasn’t the jar 
that caused Mr. Topsy-Turvy to change his position, for if Mr. 
Jack could have understood doll language, he would have heard 
what the wise Mr. Topsy-Turvy said: 

“The conceited always get left.” 

Emily Dow. 
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STARS 


When I was a little girl 
I didn’t mind going to bed by day; 

I had fancies. My bed was by a window 
And I nsed to watch the summer sky 
Grow darker, darker. The sun would sink, 

The moon grow brighter and the stars come out. 

I used to wonder if 

Old Neptune dipped his white head 

Into the foam and gathered up all the shining things 

That he could find on the ocean’s floor 

And threw them into the midnight sky 

To dry off. S’pose that’s what stars are? 


Ellen Cloutman. 
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SCHOOL NEWS 

(Edited and arranged by Ellen Cloutman.) 


CALENDAR. 

Dec. 3 — Andover Dance. 

Dec. 5 — Harvard Dramatic Club Plays. 

Dec. 10 — School-Faculty Basket Ball Game. 

Dec. 17 — French plays, “Rosalie” and “Barbe Bleue.” 

Dec. 20 — Christmas Party for St. Anne ’s Parish Children. 

Jan. 27 — Alumnae Luncheon. 

Jan. 28 — Cae’s Kid Party for Kava. 

Jan. 29. — Lucine Finch’s Recital. 

Feb. 2, 3, 4 — Mountain Trip. 

Feb. 8 — Dr. Kose' gave us a most interesting and appealing 
talk on the conditions under which the students of 
Czecho-Slovakia are struggling for education. The 
school responded with enthusiasm to his plea for help, 
pledging a generous sum. 

Feb. 11 — Cae-Kava Basket Ball Game. 

Feb. 12 — Kava Supper. 

Feb. 18 — Mr. Leysac’s Talk. 

Feb. 21 — Mr. Hellar’s Recital. 

Feb 24 — ‘ ‘ Masque of the Two Strangers, ’ ’ 

“Beauty and the Jacobin.” 

Mar. 1 — Visit to Art Museum and Library. 

Mar. 4 — Mid-Year Dance. 


The Andover Musical Clubs gave a very delightful concert 
at Rogers Hall on December the. third. After the concert we 
met our various men and fared forth to dinner at the Hall. 
Later we danced in the gymnasium until, with due reluctance, 
we were forced to part. 
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A very different event took place on the following Saturday, 
for the Faculty and the School met in battle in the gymnasium. 
A thrilling game of basket ball ensued and though we dislike 
to admit it, the Faculty nearly won. The score was 19-17 in 
favor of the School. 


The Christmas holidays began the twenty-first of December 
for us this year, and on the night before the day of departure 
we had a party. How excited we were, as, dressed in the only 
“good dresses” that we had saved out when packing, we went 
into the dining room for dinner. It was illuminated by candles 
and wreaths adorned the windows. Such a delicious dinner 
as we had ! Afterward we went to the gym and before long the 
parish children of St. Anne’s arrived. Each two girls had 
“signed up” for one, and as each entered and her (or his — there 
were only two “hims”) name was read, they stepped forward 
and claimed her. They were of all ages, from a demure little 
tot of six to a quiet girl of sixteen. Then the fun began. 

After a few Christmas carols, two short plays were given, 
with Ruth Clarkson, Alice Chase, Katherine Genger and 
Katherine Kreiger starring in one, and Starr Wyman and an 
assortment of both live and sawdust dolls in another. Between 
''these we sang more carols. Then, to our amusement as well as 
the children’s unbounded delight, a large Santa Claus came 
down the chimney and, stalking to the front of the stage, passed 
out gifts from the gaily-adorned Christmas tree there. Each 
gift seemed to be exactly suited to the recipient; one maiden 
whose talents run in the literary line received a dime novel; 
one who is famed for receiving flowers from Ann Arbor was 
presented with a mammoth box full of gorgeous paper ones; 
- another, who is known far and wide for her “line,” received a 

book entitled, not Grimm’s, but “ ’s Fairy Tales.” It 

would be endless to name them all. The children, too, received 
their share of toys and picture books. Then came ice cream 
cones and lollipops, and the curious youngsters went up to see 
the Christmas tree and shake hands with Santa, who was only 
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Barbara Andrae after all. Someone played the piano and we 
danced a while — then the children had to go. Our last night 
before vacation — and what a pleasant one ! E. E. C. 


The Infirmary has been compared to many unpleasant things 
but never before has it been called 

THE SNAG. 

Boarding school is a stretch along the river of Life. You 
either float calmly and serenely along, or rush headlong from 
success to catastrophe, or vice versa. Whichever your course, 
you move, unless you strike a snag. 

The easiest of these to strike and the hardest to free 
yourself from is the infirmary. Once in, the Course of Scho- 
lastic Events flows on around and about you, and you are 
left high and dry, to look on. White-capped nurses pop up and 
vanish again. Once a day Pate (otherwise known as Dr. Pills- 
bury) comes in and chortles, “You’re yellow!” and continues 
his ceaseless rounds. 

Now, you know, if any mere school girl called you “yellow,” 
you could knock her down. But you can’t knock Pate down. 
You may rail at him until you are hoarse. He merely stands and 
grins. Your destiny is in his hands. When he sees fit he will 
free you from the Snag, and push you once more into the Stream 
of Life. Jane Richman. 


And there is yet more school gossip in verse: 
Miss Parsons 
Has had much less 
Difficulty, 

This year, 

In the matter 
Of skirts. 

Rogers Hall requirements 
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Are five inches 
Below the knee, 

But when Paris decrees, 

“Skirts to the ground,” 

Five inches 

Seems an easy requisition 
To fill. 

Now I am going to digress 

Fearfully from this subject of skirts. 

One of the aims 

Of Rogers Hall 

Has always been 

To have its pupils leave, 

Versed in many subjects. 

This aim 

Is being carried out. 

Scientifically, 

This year. 

They have a class 
In grammar, 

In spelling, 

In dictation, 

An expected writing class, 

A daily current topics’ class, 

A probable “account” class, 

Aside from our daily duties. 

Your presence 
Is required, 

Or you are put 
On the “Black-list.” 

To be on this is now 
No distinction, 

It is unavoidable. 

I should suggest 
That a class be formed 
To teach 
The erring pupil 
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How to be 
In two 

Or three places 
At one time 
And so keep off 
The list. 

Margaret Donaldson. 


No one would have thought that we were almost grown-up 
if she had seen us on the night of January 28th. For after 
elaborate preparations, we appeared in the gym dressed in the 
costumes of our by-gone days, wearing our gingham frocks knee- 
length, with pig-tails or curls, as the case might be, which were 
graced by perky butterfly bows; with socks and “ baby-doll ” 
shoes (really ballet slippers in disguise). With an orchestra 
perched on the stage, playing lustily, we capered about just as 
we used to do. After dancing awhile in a most ungraceful and 
ungrown-up fashion, we all joined hands and “wound and un- 
wound” and repeated many of the games of our former days. 
An impromptu ‘ ‘ clog-dance ’ ’ was performed by two of our noted 
artists, Marion Juthe and Helen Johnson. Everybody shouted 
“More!” and “Don’t stop!” until the participants were nearly 
exhausted. Who could have said that we were an unappreciative 
audience? In the midst of our merriment we were told that 
refreshments would be served down stairs. Everyone must go 
“single file,” must “not push” and “not take more than one 
until everyone has had some ! ’ ’ Immediately there was a rush 
for the door and, following directions, rather haphazardly, ’tis 
true, we partook of the refreshments which are always suitable 
for a “Kid Party,” consisting of oranges, ginger ale, apples, 
lollipops and pop-corn balls. There continued more noisy sport, 
and when the orchestra — always merciless — packed up to go 
home, we followed suit rather reluctantly, for who wants to 
leave a party which is so much fun as this one ? 

Ruth Clarkson. 
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Almost every Sunday evening, Mr. Albert Brown has come 
and led our singing, which everyone agrees is a most delightful 
arrangement. He “does his part,” too, and, accompanied by 
Mrs. Brown, never fails to sing to us; sometimes one of our 
favorites, and sometimes something new. 


The Popular Raccoon Coat Speaks. 

Oh dear, I sometimes wonder whom I really belong to. I’m 
so tired I can hardly keep my collar up and I never do get a 
minute’s rest. As my owner is continually putting me on and 
taking me off in any old way and flinging me about! She 
doesn ’t take very good care of me ; but I suppose I ought not to 
complain, but be thankful I am not still hanging up in the old 
store. 

It’s pretty cold to-day; I shall probably have to go out and 
parade around the boundaries, or go up to that funny little 
store and have my pockets stuffed with no end of peanuts and 
candies. I’ve seen quite a few coats up there, but none of them 
are as well matched as I am. I’m mighty glad I’m Raccoon be- 
cause I’m pretty popular and far more collegiate than that Seal- 
skin over there. That’s a real nice coat, but it never could stand 
the weather and the hard usage I’ve had. Why, just last month 
up at Dartmouth Carnival, I was keeping my owner warm on the 
ice when all of a sudden she collapsed and I struck the ice with a 
thud. It surely must have hurt her but it also hurt me. I 
didn’t mind much, except that no one brushed me off. Finally 
one very attractive man came up and brushed me off, saying that 
he thought I was a beautiful coat and he wished he had one 
like me. 

Well, no doubt soon some one will come up and ask to take 
me away to Princeton or Yale to a Prom. I don’t mind, but it’s 
rather strenuous after awhile. It’s a queer thing how I seem 
to attract everyone who sees me. They all try me on and walk to 
and fro before the mirror, and seem to think that just because 
they are all bundled up in me that they look beautiful. As a 
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matter of fact some of them look lost, because I am so furry and 
big that I quite surround them. 

My! I feel untidy. "Why doesn’t she sew on the buttons 
on me? I look so unkempt this way and that pin hurts even 
though she can’t see that it is sticking right into my skin. Look 
at the way she has thrown me down in a heap, hut I think she 
must care a little about me or she wouldn’t always wear me 
when she wants to look her best. This is a queer life, isn’t it? 

Here she is. What is she saying? “Oh, that’s all right. I 
don’t mind. Yes, surely, take it! I wish I were going to Yale 
with you.” What did I tell you? I’m off again to another dance. 
Some one is always borrowing me!” 


Marion Juthe. 


On Sunday night, January 29th, Miss Lucine Pinch, one 
of the most talented readers of negro stories, entertained us 
with stories and songs of the south. She told many of the old 
southern legends, in the manner of an old negro preacher. We 
heard of the Creation, how the Lord made the earth, how he 
made the elements and how he picked up mud from the ground 
to make man, exclaiming, “Shucks, I ain’t proud, I bet I kin 
make me a good man out ’n this har mud. ’ ’ 

We also heard about St. Peter going fishing on the Sabbath 
day. The Lord continually called to St. Peter to come to 
church, hut St. Peter said, “I ain’t gwine to he bossed by no 
Lord, I’m gwine fishin’.” St. Peter fished and fished, but without 
much success. He finally decided that the “Lord above and the 
little fishes below were in cahoots.” 

She then sang several old negro lullabies, which made us 
feel the charm of the negro mammy. 


Myra Belle Pope. 
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Kogers Hall, of late years, has developed many a budding 
poet. They have resorted to local news for subject matter: 

Questions 

What is the question 

That comes with a hiss 

From the door of the schoolroom, 

Where some dainty miss 
Stands frantically signaling 
Face spread with a grin? 

‘‘Please, tell me, kids, 

Is it safe to come in ? ’ ’ 

What is the murmur 
That goes round the room, 

As the girls sit at luncheon 
Each day at noon, 

And look at the food 
With expressions of pain? 

“Do tell me, girls, 

Will that make me gain?” 

What is the call 

That comes from the stairs, 

From the schoolroom, the bedroom, 

Out doors and elsewhere? 

The call that again 
And again they repeat ? 

“Hey there, you! 

What is there to eat?” 

But what is the most 
Important of all 
The questions asked 
At Kogers Hall? 

What is this question? 

You can guess it, I bet. 

It’s just five words — 

‘ ‘ Is the mail out yet ? ’ ’ 


Marion Douglas. 
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Again, this year a group went to Intervale to enjoy a few 
days in the snowy mountains of New Hampshire. More 
free verse: 

The Mountain Trip 

Endless garments, eternally drying. 

A glittering, iee-covered world 
Guarded by shadowy forests. 

Snow ! Snow ! Aching muscles. 

Pood ! Eagerly consumed. And goloshes 
Clanking joyfully through all. 

Crawford’s Notch! High mountains, 

Sternly guarding a winding trail. 

A merry trudge home and — letters! 

Moonlight, an irridescent gleam of mist. 

Goloshes clanking joyfully. 

Trailing ! Damp snow ! Unkind friends 
Who persistently dash one into the drifts. 

Laughter, running ! The joyous sound of bells. 

Mount Surprize ! On snowshoes ! 

Awe inspiring heights of sheer beauty. 

Movies. Boredom. Asphyxiation — relaxation. 

The sleigh-ride home! Weary slumber. 

The haunting clank of goloshes. 

Skates ! Toboggans ! Last trips ! Diana ’s Bath ! 

A puffing train. A fond farewell to Intervale. 

Food! Magazines! Damp goloshes. 

Mary Andrews. 


Drama has played an important part in our lives since the 
last issue of Splinters went to press. The Advanced Themes 
class and the Drama classes went to see the productions of the 
Harvard Dramatic Club when they played in Lowell in Decem- 
ber and saw some very finished acting. 
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It was with doubt in our hearts that we went to the French 
plays — doubt that we could understand the lines, but it was 
not so hard after all. “Rosalie” the story of the mistreated 
French maid and her nouveau riche employers was well played 
by Marion Juthe, Helen Pope and Margaret Whitlock. “ Barbe 
Bleue,” the story that we have known since childhood, was 
brought back to us realistically. Betty Staib made a horrible 
“Blue Beard” and sharpened her wavering knife most savagely 
in the face of poor frightened “Mrs. Blue Beard” (Ellen 
Cloutman), who was finally rescued and married the “Honest 
Man ” ( B etty P eters ) . 

The Drama class has been very successful this year, under 
the supervision of Miss Dean Cram Hunter. On Friday night, 
February 24th, the class presented Lady Alix Egerton’s 
“Masque of the Two Strangers” in the gymnasium, followed 
by Booth Tarkington’s “Beauty and the Jacobin.” The former 
was a prettily costumed allegory with an occasional song or 
dance, the leading parts being taken by Miner Woodbury 
(“Princess”), Alice Chase (“Sorrow”), June Freeman 
(“Poetry”) and Dagmar Warn (“Love”). 

“Beauty and the Jacobin” is a story of the French Revo- 
lution. The aristocrats, with their haughty cousin, the Patriot 
Eloise D’Anville, flee from imprisonment or the guillotine, but 
are caught by an agent of the National Guard, a clever rogue 
who plays with them like a cat with a mouse. Finally, after 
wreaking vengeance on Louis, his hated enemy, he lets them all 
go, after assuring himself that Eloise ’s will is broken and she 
will take Louis now, who has loved his proud cousin for a 
long time. 

The cast was as follows: 

“Anne De Laseyne” Alice Chase 

“Louis Valny Cherault” Katherine Genger 

“Eloise D’Anville” Helen Lewis 

“Valsin” Marion Juthe 

“ Dossonville ” Betty Ellis 

French soldiers : Mildred Collins, Ruth Clarkson, 
Ellen Cloutman. 
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To say that one was better than another would be im- 
possible, for all the leading characters were excellent in their 
respective parts. 

Several groups have gone into Boston on different Satur- 
days to see “Liliom” and “The Green Goddess.” These indeed 
were powerful plays, and we were glad to have the opportunity 
of seeing them. 

E. E. C. 


On February 11th, came the “big game,” the first time, in 
fact, that Cae and Kava have met in combat this year. It was 
a thrilling game and there was not a moment when the interest 
of the spectators lagged. The final score was 27 — 24 in favor 
of Cae, and indeed was a real credit to them, for it was a hard- 
fought game. 


The line-up was as follows : 


Cae 


Kava 

J. Richman 

center 

M. Evans 

B. Andrae 

side center 

M. Donaldson 

M. B. Pope 

forward 

H. Pope 

D. Fleischel 

forward 

M. Sheppard 

M. Lins 

guard 

Y. Gittins (Capt.) 

A. Richards 

guard 

M. Collins 

L. Byrne 

subs 

E. Peters 

G. McDougall 

subs 

E. Whittier 


After the game, the victorious Caes celebrated at Nor cross 
House and the Kavas in the House. At dinner the Basket Ball 
Cup, given by Helen Lambden to the club who should win it 
two consecutive years, was presented to Barbara Andrae, the 
captain of the winning team. The cup is now the possession 
of the Cae Club. 


Though the Kavas lost the basket ball game they did not 
lose their pep or their spirit, as was proven on Sunday night. 
The old Kavas prepared a delicious supper and waited on the 
new Kavas, while all sat at little tables throughout the hall, 
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parlor and room L of the House. Later everyone gathered in L 
while Asenath explained the chart upon the board, a record of 
the club’s triumphs, and as she told us of its victories in the 
past, we felt a real thrill of pride for Kava. 


One of the most interesting story-telling events of the 
whole term was the one in which Mr. Paul Leysac gave a talk 
on ‘ ‘ Hans Christian Andersen. ’ ’ After telling us all about Mr. 
Andersen’s life and how he came to write his stories, he told us 
a few of the stories. 

As a member of the Comedie Francaise, he is a trained 
actor, and his presentation of Andersen’s character was de- 
lightfully dramatic. Had we known we should have to write 
imitations of the fairy stories for our next theme lesson, the 
edge of our enjoyment might have been a bit dulled, but as it 
was, we listened in blissful ignorance. 

Dokis Turney. 


The Hall had a secret. And no one could find out what it 
was. Were they giving a play, or a tea, or a party to the 
movies ? It came out at last. On a certain Monday night, they 
were going on a sleigh ride — the Hall, all by itself! How en- 
viously members of the other houses watched them go off in two 
big sleighs, singing and shouting lustily. On their return, they 
had chocolate in the kitchen and used the electric dish washer 
for the first time, which indeed was an adventure. 

Then Norcross House, not to be outdone, planned a sleigh- 
ride. Practical Norcross ! A mere sleigh-ride could he im- 
proved upon : they would go somewhere and eat ! So, on an icy, 
starry night they rode to Shawsheen Village, where, at the 
Manor, they ate delicious waffles, syrup, coffee and eclairs, and 
danced to an impromptu orchestra composed of several amused 
youths. 

The Cottage, upon hearing of this agreeable arrangement, 
decided that no better one could be agreed upon. So, one cold, 
moonless night, they too, went to Shawsheen Manor. 
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About this time, sleighing weather began to cease, and the 
House had no opportunity to take advantage of it. We are 
waiting to see how, sometime, they’ll take their “night off.” 

E. E. C. 


On February 21st, the music students attended a recital in 
Colonial Hall, given by Mr. William Hellar, the organist of 
St. Anne ’s Church. Mr. Hellar played at school once during the 
first term, and we were glad of having the opportunity of hear- 
ing him again. 

Dorothy Odlin. 

On March fourth was held the mid-year dance, preceded in 
the afternoon by a tea-dance. On Sunday afternoon, tea was 
served for the guests. 
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January 19th, Salome Johnston, ’20, was married in New 
Rochelle to Mr. William Tierney. Frances Brazer, ’20, was her 
maid of honor and the bridesmaids were Marjorie Coulthurst, 
’19; Louise Grover, Janet Nicholson, ’20; Edna Hartley Peck, 
Katherine Ragsdale, ’21; and Asenath Mitchell, ’22. Mr. and 
Mrs. Tierney are to live in New Bedford. 

Some of the old girls will be interested to hear of Miss 
Frances Lucas ’ approaching marriage to Dean Henderson, which 
will take place on April 2nd, in Providence. 

January 3rd, Almeda Herman, ’17, announced her engage- 
ment to Edward Fager of Harrisburg, Pa., a graduate of 
Lafayette College. Mr. Fager is the regional director of the 
Boston Fire Insurance Company. Almeda announced her en- 
gagement at a tea given in honor of Jeannette Rodier, ’17, who 
was visiting her that month. Later, Jeannette spent a week-end 
at school. 

February 20th, a daughter was born in Boston to Mr. and 
Mrs. John Stevens, Jr,, (Edith Stevens, ’15). 

In February, Lesley Pope, ’21, came east to visit Lorna 
Bugbee, ’20, and she and Lorna both went to New Rochelle to 
make Edna Hartley Peck and the twins a visit. Lesley and 
Lorna expected there to put into practice their Norcross House 
training ! 

January 27th, Miss Parsons gave a luncheon for the Old 
Girls of Lowell and vicinity in the new dining room. This 
was the first official visit of the Alumnae to the new wing, 
which had been made possible through their contributions 
to the Building Fund. About fifty took advantage of this 
opportunity, representing all classes from the first to 1921, 
while this year’s seniors were also present at the luncheon. 
As soon as luncheon was over, all hastened to inspect the 
glories of the new wing, and many were the exclamations 
and wishes to return to share in its privileges! Not the least 
interesting change was that of the transformation of the old 
kitchen and pantries into three comfortable classrooms. The 
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girls who were able to be present were: Estelle Irish Pillsbury, 
Hilda Nesmith Thompson, Julia Stevens, ’97 ; Harriet Coburn, 
’95; Sue Simpson Hylan, ’98; Helen Hill, ’99; Florence 
Harrison, ’02 ; J ane Hylan Herrick, ’02 ; Harriet and Isabel 
Nesmith, ’05 ; Marjorie Fox Freeman, ’08 ; Frances Billings 
Woodman, ’09; Sally Hobson, ’10; Madge Hockmeyer Parker, 
’10 ; Helen Nesmith, ’10 ; Agnes Tibbetts Owen, ’10 ; Julia Burke 
Mahoney, ’ll ; Marjorie Wadleigh Proctor, ’ll ; Dorothy Benton 
Wood, ’12 ; Barbara Brown, ’13 ; Grace Coleman Smith, ’13 ; 
Elizabeth Eastman, ’13; Ethel Hockmeyer Clark, ’13; Lydia 
Langdon Hockmeyer, ’13; Lillis Towle Jordan, ’13; Mary 
Holden Eastman, ’14; Leslie Hylan, ’14; Laura Pearson Pratt, 
’14; Edith Whittier Holmes, ’14; Helen Eveleth, ’15; Ruth 
Greene, ’15 ; Rachel Brown, ’16 ; Katharine Nesmith, ’16 ; Esther 
Cole Spillane, ’17 ; Louise Grover, ’18 ; Betty Akeroyd, ’19 ; 
Hazelle Peterson Silk, ’19 ; Elizabeth Whittier, ’19 ; Sonja Borg, 
’20 ; Lorna Bugbee, ’20 ; Betty Fisk, ’21 ; Elizabeth Clifford, ’21 ; 
Kathleen Cobb, Charlene Dean, Priscilla Hall ; Marjorie Quirin, 
Hester Stevens, Olive Eveleth, Olive Douglas Moulton, Ada 
Chalifoux Stevens, Marion Willson, Bessie Baldwin Thompson, 
and Evelyn Woodward. 

The Alumnse luncheon was in the nature of a farewell 
party for Miss Parsons, as the following week she sailed for 
Sicily to join Miss H. Isabelle Williams, whom the old girls will 
remember. Miss Parsons went by the southern route, stopping 
at the Azores, Lisbon, Algiers, etc., and she and Miss Williams 
will spend several months in Sicily and southern Italy. Miss 
Parsons will be back before Commencement. All the old girls 
wish her a happy and restful vacation. 

Besides the old girls who were fortunate enough to be able 
to accept Miss Parsons’ invitation, we heard from many others 
who wished very strongly that they could be present. 

Alice Cone Perry, ’09, says: “I have not been able to return 
to school since I was married, but my rewards are very great, 
however. The baby is getting to be quite a little boy now and 
he and Charles are great chums. They are both hearty and 
handsome, and we are very proud of them. Charles is an earnest 
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seeker after information, whether it be engines, angels, alligators 
or fairies. He loves a story and it will not be difficult to teach 
him to read. ... I hope that sometime Kathryn Kidder, Eliza- 
beth Mann and I can get together for a reunion. . . . Last June, 
I had a pleasant visit with Katherine Carr Wilson, ’09, who 
was reunioning at Dartmouth with her husband.” 

Grace Coleman Smith, T3, has a new address, 204 Clinton 
Road, Brookline, Mass. 

Rachel Brown, ’16 is completing her second year at Miss 
Wheelock’s Kindergarten Training School in Boston: “We 
seniors teach every morning and have classes every afternoon but 
one. Besides this I take a Practical Home Nursing Course, and 
on Saturday mornings go to Boston University for two hours to 
an Americanization course which is most interesting. . .Recently 
I have been taking my practice teaching in one of the foreign 
sections of Roxbury and find the children very bright and fascin- 
ating.” (Rachel is too modest to tell that only picked seniors 
are eligible to the Americanization course, which is open to 
supervisors, school superintendents and experienced teachers — 
Ed.) 

On March 1st the members of the Art Hist Class went with 
Miss Clark to the Boston Art Museum to see the Sargent pictures 
in Public Library. 

Josephine Lougee, ’21 is a freshman at the Boston School 
of Physical Education, and she and Eleanor Davis regretted 
that “Midyears” kept them from coming to the luncheon. 

Virginia Thompson, ’19, writes : “I sail for Italy the first 
of February to be gone the rest of the winter. I shall be with a 
school friend of last year, two other girls and a chaperon. We 
are to be in Italy six weeks, then the Riviera, Spain, Switzer- 
land, Paris, Belgium, Holland and England for the month of 
May. ... I had hoped to get over to school to see the new wing 
with Polly Goodnow, but she went South for the winter sooner 
than she expected, so that I lost my visit from her. ’ ’ 

Elizabeth Scott, ’18, visited Anne Keith Uhlenhaut in her 
new home in New Haven at the time of the luncheon. 
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Elizabeth Berry, ’19, is a busy junior at Simmons College, 
and lives at 4 Short Street, Boston. 

Edith Gates Syme has moved to Providence, where her new 
address is 282 Wayland Avenue. 

Helen Edlefson Barr, ’10, has moved to Westfield, N. J., 
where her address is 620 Kimball Avenue : “I have been living 
in New York since last June, and Robert was there the whole 
year preceding. We had waited and waited before we were able 
to find a home, but at last settled in this charming town. Here we 
could rent a small single house and are within easy commuting 
distance of New York. We have found a delightful circle of 
friends and have enjoyed every minute of our time here.” 

Faith Shaw, ’19, is working in an office on Boylston Street, 
Boston, and enjoys her new work very much. 

Margaret Hussey, ’19, writes: “I am taking a secretarial 
course in Boston and am very busy, for I am doing in six 
months the work that the rest of the school have to do in nine. 
We are now living in Plymouth, where my Father has accepted a 
call from the Old Pilgrim Church.” 

Hilda Smith Hollis, ’14, writes of her family: “Tommy is 
a lovely big, husky boy, almost three and a half now, and Hilda 
Blanchard is quite as lovely and big and husky a girl, aged one 
year. The children have always been good, well and happy, and 
they are certainly adorable! We are living in Concord again, 
after less than a year in Winchester, and we are very glad to be 
back again. Concord really seems like home as no other place 
does, for we have so many relatives and friends here and it is 
an ideal place to bring children up in.” 

Cornelia Cooke, ’08, has a new address, 1129 Thurman St., 
Portland, Oregon. 

In February, the Paint and Powder Club of Lowell gave a 
vaudeville show for the benefit of the Lowell Social Service 
League. Ruth Burke was the efficient general manager and 
most of our younger Lowell Alumnae were represented in the 
various dances, plays and other stunts. Our treasurer, Sally 
Hobson, is also the treasurer of this club. 
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Under the direction of Florence Nesmith, ’00, the Needle- 
craft Guild is enlisting the support and work of many of the 
foreign born women and immigrants in Lowell. In the classes 
there, or in the work done in the homes, these women can keep 
alive all the old hand-crafts and the wealth of inherited artistic 
ideas whose value they cannot recognize of themselves. 


Cornelia Cooke, ’08, spent the winter in Honolulu. She 
drove her car from Portland to San Francisco and Connie says 
if you want real thrill, drive a car over the Siskiyous in the mid- 
dle of winter. She will return the middle of April. 


Virginia Tutuiler and Eleanor Davis spent the week end of 
February 11th at the school. 
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JUNE. 

Up in the sky it’s always June, 

If you will look, my deary. 

For riding there, is the lady moon — 

(You know she always goes with June) 

With laughing, bright-eyed, barefoot June, 

My deary! 

And when at morn the golden sun 
Drives her away, my deary, 

The sky smiles misty blue as June — 

True blue, sea-blue, sky-blue as June, 

As grave-eyed, deep-souled, girlish June, 

My deary! 

The sky is made of lovers’ prayers, 

And babies’ laughs and angels’ tears, 

And twittering of birds at dawn, 

And the impish glee of a leprachaun, 

And poets’ dreams that never end, 

And the smiling look in the eyes of a friend. 

And that it why it’s always June up there, 

My deary ! Margaret Whitlock. 
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“TWO GENERATIONS.” 


“Land sakes, Honey, take all you want, I like to see young 
people eat. It does ’em good. ’ ’ 

Sara Brighton looked at her niece in smiling approbation 
as that young lady helped herself to more strawberry shortcake. 
Sara lived in an attractive little cottage in the village of Rosedale, 
Pennsylvania. Rosedale had a romantic name and there romance 
stopped. It was a typical American village of which there are 
several thousand within the confines of the forty-eight states. 
The population was exactly four hundred and sixty-seven, but 
the inhabitants much preferred to call it five hundred. It 
sounded more urban, somehow. Rosedale had a main street, a 
town pump, an opera house in which all the important elections 
were held, and on Saturday nights, a movie. There were two 
or three stores, the Post Office and above all, the Corner Drug 
Store, at which the momentous questions of the day were thrashed 
out and settled. 

All the Rosedale natives were gossips from lack of any- 
thing else to do, hut they were also kindly, warm-hearted and 
sympathetic in the sorrows of others. The housewives cleaned 
house, took care of the gardens, put up preserves, made quilts 
for the following winter and in addition they cooked three meals 
a day for the masculine members of the family. They believed 
that a woman ’s place was in the home and they stayed there and 
took care of it as they thought behooved them. 

Sara Brighton was a little different from the rest, only in 
the fact that she was not married. She had a modest little 
income and she contented herself by taking care of her own little 
home, gossiping with her neighbors and ministering to those 
who were not so fortunate as to possess such perfect health as 
her own. She was, probably, about forty-eight years old, jolly 
and capable. She made a huge joke of her spinsterhood. She 
said it was because no man would ever have her. One could not 
imagine Miss Brighton being sentimental and there matters 
rested. 
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This summer, Sara’s niece was visiting her. Caroline 
Brighton might have been very pretty if she had not been quite 
so pale and thin. She was resting from a too gay winter in her 
city home. Already she had gained five pounds under Sara’s 
watchful care and she seemed very fond of the place, especially 
since she had her own little roadster with her. 

On this particular day, Caroline was getting ready to take 
her car to Morley, ten miles away to get a tire repaired. She 
was hurrying through her lunch because she wanted to return 
before dinner. She swallowed her food whole and started gaily 
off, but she had gone only about three miles when her last tire 
blew out. 

Caroline gasped in dismay, ‘ ‘ Oh, dear, of course that would 
have to happen before I could get that spare fixed. I might have 
known it. Why, how stupid of me ! I ’ve even left my jack 
behind. What shall I do? I suppose I could go in on the rim 
but I’ll never be able to get this tire off without a jack. It just 
isn’t done.” 

Finally she sat down on the fender to think. While she 
was still wrapped in thought an automobile rounded the curve 
as though it were in a hurry. When the driver saw Caroline 
he immediately stopped his own small car, which was of a most 
popular make. It took considerable climbing to extricate himself 
from behind the wheel but in a moment he was standing beside 
the disconsolate girl. Of course he was good looking and young 
as all heroes are supposed to be. He seemed to be good-natured 
and he had a nice voice although his language was not flowery, 
but straight to the point. He took off his cap and scratched his 
head, then he said, 

“You don’t seem to be getting along very fast. Probably 
you need some help.” 

“Naturally I cannot proceed until I get a jack to get this 
blamed tire off,” Caroline replied crossly. “I haven’t even a 
spare. I was just going to Morley to get this one fixed, and look 
what happened ! ’ ’ 

“Well, that’s tough luck,” said the stranger, “I can use 
my jack, but I am afraid you’ll have to go into Morley on the 
rim. It’s only seven miles.” 
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So while the tire was being removed Caroline learned that 
Jeff Fairfax was the son of the great Judge Fairfax of whom 
she had never heard. Jeff was “fixing up” a house in Rosedale 
for his father. Jeff didn’t know what the old “governor” 
wanted with the shack, he said, but as his was not to question 
why but to do or die, he was doing it without any further ado. 
He would probably he in Rosedale for six weeks. He lived in 
Philadelphia. 

In exchange for this information Caroline told him her 
name, why she was living in Rosedale, where her real home was 
and how long she expected to stay, about six weeks, she thought. 

Jeff saw her safely to the garage in Morley and left her 
there. 

When Caroline reached home that night she was in high 
spirits and she could hardly wait to tell Sara about her meeting 
with the stranger. 

“Aunt Sara,” she said, “who is Judge Fairfax and where 
is his property?” 

“Sakes alive, child, where did you ever hear about him?” 
said the astonished Sara. 

“Oh, I forgot to tell you that it was his son who helped 
me fix that tire, this afternoon. He call his house an old shack. 
I imagine they’re as poor as Job’s turkey. His car was a Ford 
and he’d been working.” 

“Land no, Judge Fairfax is no Job’s turkey. He’s well 
fixed, I guess. Leastwise he ought to be. His house is the 
large white one set so far back on the macadam road. You 
passed it this afternoon. Judge Fairfax moved away from here 
twenty-five years ago to practice law in Philadelphia. The 
house was his father’s. He was real well fixed, too. When old 
man Fairfax died, Eric, that was what we called young Fairfax 
then, moved away and was married shortly after. His wife was 
rich; Eric’s never been back. He’s made money of his own 
besides. Maybe they’re goin’ to sell the place. It seemed like 
a shame to keep it shut up so long. It always was such a 
beauty.” Sara finished her speech. 

‘ ‘ This young Fairfax is going to stay six weeks, Aunt Sara. 
He seemed so nice.” 
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It wasn’t long before Jeff was a regular visitor at the 
Brighton domicile. Caroline was clever, attractive and amusing, 
as well as a good sport, while Sara fed him upon cookies and cake. 
Jeff would stroll nonchalantly into the kitchen to see what was 
being cooked out there and if he wanted to stay to dinner, he 
stayed, whether he had an invitation or not. Sara liked this 
nonchalance and Jeff liked Sara’s good-natured scoldings and 
he took them with a grin. There was no formality among the 
three and all were happy. It was plain to be seen that Jeff was 
madly in love with Caroline and Caroline couldn’t sleep at night 
because she was thinking so hard of Jeff. She dreamed of Jeff 
as a noble knight of the Round Table even after she had seen him 
cursing roundly at a flat tire and perspiring freely while he 
pumped it up. 

Jeff, on the other hand, dreamed of Caroline as an angel 
even unto the flowing robes, wings and harp, and this, after he 
had seen her reducing what should have been a delicious pie 
into a mixture which not even those, who aimed most to please, 
could eat. 

And this thing ran along smoothly until the night that Jeff 
asked Caroline to marry him. They were taking a ride and Jeff 
had been spending all of his energy on his Ford, but when it 
became finally more tractable he cleared his throat to make 
room for his heart which was jumping around wildly in his 
mouth, took his courage tightly in both hands and delivered him- 
self thus : 

“When are we going to be married, Caroline?” 

“Married, why, Jeff, who to?” 

“Why aren’t we going to be married to each other, 
Caroline ? ’ ’ 

“I hope so, Jeff,” sighed Caroline. “I thought you were 
never going to get around to it, though. ’ ’ Then they drove home 
to tell Sara. 

It was several weeks later that the young people began to 
have quarrels, and, though they lasted only a few moments, they 
grew daily more serious. Caroline did not confide the reason 
for these quarrels and Sara did not quiz her. She worried over 
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the girl and wondered if she just imagined that Jeff was a little 
less ardent lately. 

One morning, in August, Jeff came to take Caroline for a ride 
and for the first time Sara was glad to get rid of her. She was 
getting ready for the annual church picnic that night and she 
was baking bread, frying chickens and making several kinds of 
salad. She couldn’t remember when it had been quite so hot 
nor when she had been so tired. Sara was usually indefatigable. 
The stove was red hot and she nearly burned the bread while she 
was preparing her salad. For the first time in months, even 
Sara’s patience almost gave way. 

She was just putting the last loaves of bread into the oven 
when somebody knocked. This was an unwelcome interruption 
but nevertheless Sara wiped her face, took off her apron and 
went to the door. It was a man, either in his late forties or 
early fifties. Who could it be? She wondered if it could be 
the new book agent she had heard so much about. Then she 
opened her mouth in surprise as she recognized the stranger. 

“Why Erie Fairfax, of all people!” 

‘ ‘ Hello, Sara, I didn ’t recognize you at first. ’ ’ 

“Come right in,” said Sara, holding open the screen door 
for him to enter. “Things are not cleaned up very good this 
morning, but here ’s a good easy chair. There ’s a picnic tonight 
and I’m busy cookin’ for it. When did you get down?” Sara 
said this all in one breath and beamed on her visitor as she 
seated herself in a rocking chair. 

Eric Fairfax had a pompous walk. Dignity stood out all 
over him. He emanated power and influence. He was genuinely 
glad to see Sara and he rambled on about himself willingly 
enough. 

“Just got here this morning, Sara, I came down to see the 
old house I am having remodeled. Looks pretty good, too. I 
came on down here to see you quick as I could. I can’t find my 
boy Jeff, any place. I imagine he’s scally- wagging around the 
country somewhere. He’ll show up after a while. Well, how 
are you anyway? You’ve changed quite a lot since I saw you 
last. Let me see, how long ago was it, when I left here?” 


“TWO GENERATIONS. ’ ’ 
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“Twenty-five years, Eric, and you’ve changed, too,” said 
Sara. 

“Yes, time has changed us both. I remember you were 
such a slender girl. You couldn’t have weighed more than 
ninety-eight. ’ ’ 

“You always had so much hair too, Eric. You used to have 
so much trouble buying a hat, your hair was so heavy.” Sara 
responded just a wee bit maliciously. 

“It’s plain to be seen that we’re not so young as we were, 
either of us. Why just think, Sara, I’ve a son almost twenty- 
three. Of course you know my wife’s dead, she died two years 
ago. ’ ’ 

“ Jeff told me all about her,” Miss Brighton answered in a 
strained voice. 

“This is your niece, he’s going to marry I hear?” 

“Yes, Caroline’s the sweetest girl you’ve ever seen. She’s 
out riding with Jeff now. I reckon they ought to be back any 
minute. Jeff didn’t say you were coming.” 

‘ ‘ I thought it might be better to surprise him. I wanted to 
see the house, and your niece and you most of all, Sara.” 

“Me!” gasped Sara. 

“Yes, I’ve wanted to see you for twenty-five years. Only 
today did I get the courage to come down. I didn’t know what 
you ’d think of me or say when you saw me, so I came anyway. ’ ’ 

Sara gazed at him in astonishment. To have Eric Fairfax 
say things like that and after twenty-five years was inconceivable. 
She said, dully, “I reckon there isn’t anything to say nor think 
either. ’ ’ 

The judge rattled on, unmindful of her last sentence. 

“Let’s get married today, Sara, and surprise the young 
folks. We can make it quiet.” His voice held the old note of 
confidence. 

Sara found her voice and suddenly all the indignation and 
grief of the past twenty-five years came to the surface. 

‘ ‘ I reckon not ! Do you think I ’m that soft ? Twenty-five 
years ago, I said ‘yes’ and gladly, too. I was as happy as any 
girl could be the night you asked me to marry you. I wanted a 
home the same as any other girl and I wanted you most of all. 
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The wedding day was all set, remember, Eric, and my things 
were all made and people giving showers for me and nodding 
their heads and smilin’ at the perfect match, as they thought it 
was going to be. Remember how we planned to build up your 
law practice and reputation together? I don’t think even you 
can have forgotten that. You can bet I haven’t. Then you 
began to take those trips out of town. Don’t you suppose 1 
knew that you were going to see some other girl? You didn’t 
want to tell me, did you, that you thought it would be better 
to marry her because she had so much money and her father 
could give you such a political boost? I didn’t wait for you to 
tell me. I gave you back your ring without a whimper and 
went on as though nothing had ever happened though, heavens 
knows, I thought I couldn’t do it. Your father died the week 
after and as quickly as you could, you got out of town like a 
cur and let me tell my own story as I saw fit. I should have 
liked to have told them the real reason, but I didn’t. I said 
that we were afraid we didn’t love each other enough. 

How do you think I felt when I saw in the papers about 
your marriage ? I smiled and told everyone how much I wished 
you happiness and that you deserved a good wife. You were 
such a hard-working, likeable boy, and all that. I haven’t 
thought of another soul since you went away. Everyone’s for- 
gotten you now and taken my spinsterhood for granted. Now 
that they have forgotten don ’t think I ’m going to make a fool of 
myself all over again. I’d hate to get stung by the same bee 
twice. ’ ’ Sara paused for breath. 

Her face was as pale as a sheet. Eric had lost his confident 
air and he was visibly uneasy, but he shifted his tactics and made 
another effort. 

“Don’t talk that way, Sara. I know I was a cur. I knew 
it all along. I have suffered as much as you have in these years. 
I didn’t realize how much I wanted you until my wedding day. 
Our love ’s been tested. Forgive me, dear, don ’t turn me down ; 
now we’re both getting older. Let’s finish life together. I’ve 
enough for both of us to live in luxury and give Jeff his share 
besides. I ask you once more, will you marry me?” 


“TWO GENERATIONS.” 
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Both Eric and Sara were rigid as marble. There was no 
moonlight, no perfume laden flowers, no music as there had been 
twenty-five years ago. Instead the noonday sunshine streamed 
in. The clock on the rnantlepiece ticked lustily. The odor of 
burning bread floated out from the kitchen. Although Sara’s 
future depended on her next words she did not waver. Her 
voice was firm and resolute. 

“No, I can’t. I’d lose my self respect. Folks would be 
sure to say that I waited for you until you got ready to marry 
me. If it’s a question of that against you, I think it won’t be 
you. And then we’re both settled now and we wouldn’t suit 
each other. If I wanted light bread, you’d be sure to want 
light biscuits. I guess it’s much better as it is.” 

Judge Fairfax arose, fumbled for his hat and edged toward 
the door. 

“Then if that’s final, there’s nothing more to be said. I 
guess maybe I’d better sell the old house after all, it’s too big just 
for me. You’re sure you’ll never change your mind?” 

“I’m sure, Eric,” said Sara dully. 

Judge Fairfax extended his hand and Sara gave him hers, 
then she smelled the burning bread and she came to herself 
with a start. 

“I guess my bread’s burning. Would you mind standin’ 
inside the screen, so’s you won’t let the flies in? They are so bad 
this time of year.” 

“Well, Sara, I’m glad I saw you. I won’t be down in these 
parts again, I’m afraid. When Jeff gets back tell him I want to 
see him before the afternoon train. I have to be back to hear 
a case tomorrow.” 

“Good-bye, Eric, I’m glad you dropped in. I’ll tell Jeff. 
My, you ’ll have a hot ride. This is such a stuffy day. I just must 
see about that bread. It’ll burn to a cinder.” 

The screen slammed upon Eric, the clock loudly proclaimed 
the hour, twelve o’clock. A wagon lumbered down the street 
and a wave of dust filtered in upon the carpet. 

That screen had slammed countless times in the past, doubt- 
less it would slam countless times in the future. This slam 
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sounded like all others, but it was undeniably different. It 
would never slam after Eric again. He was going down the 
walk now out of sight, out of her life. 

Sara turned and went back to the kitchen to finish her pre- 
parations for the picnic that she now loathed with her whole 
heart. Almost without thinking, she removed the bread and 
put her salad in the refrigerator. She heard Jeff’s Ford outside 
and almost immediately Caroline came in and slammed the 
screen behind her. Sara winced. 

Caroline came on into the kitchen and Sara saw at once that 
something was wrong. The solitaire was missing from the girl’s 
third finger. At first she affected nonchalance and indifference. 
She said, quite jauntily, “It’s gone, Auntie, so’s Jeff, for good 
and all. He’s going away this afternoon. I decided I didn’t 
love him enough, just an infatuation, I’m afraid.” 

Sara knew the girl was lying and she told her so. Caro- 
line ’s control left her and she burst into tears. Sara said nothing 
to her until the girl suddenly stopped crying, folded her hands 
and looked up at Sara who was washing her cooking dishes. 

£ ‘ Auntie, promise me you won ’t even mention this to Daddy 
or Mother. They would only make a martyr of me and talk 
about my blighted romance and expect me to pine away with 
a broken heart. I don ’t want sympathy. I want to be left alone. 
The truth of the whole matter is, that Jeff got over his infatua- 
tion for me about three weeks ago. I didn’t. I have been think- 
ing for a long time that maybe my money was an attraction. He 
admitted it today. So I told him to go away. I don’t think I 
would have any self respect left if I thought I had to have a 
man as badly as all that. I don’t think I’ll ever be sorry I sent 
Jeff away even though I love him now the way I do.” 

“No,” said Sara, “I’m sure you won’t.” 

“Why, Aunt Sara, your own eyes are as red as fire. I 
noticed you when I came in. What is the matter ? ’ ’ 

“ Nothing at all, child, I was peeling onions and they always 
affect me that way. I think they were stronger today than 
usual. ’ ’ 

“I don’t know why you never got married, Aunt Sara. 
You’re always so cheerful and accommodating.” 


CLOUDS. 
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‘‘Honey, no one would ever have me, why I’ve never even 
had a bean. Besides I’m better off as I am. I’d never kn ow 
what to do if I had a love affair like yours. I ’d probably act like 
a sick cat. Sakes alive there’s Miss Hopkins calling for her 
bread and I burned it up this morning. I don’t know what 
she’ll say. That stove was too hot for any use. I’ll have to run 
over now and tell her. Cheer up, there ’s a little pie in the refrig- 
erator I baked for you this morning. It’ll do you good to eat 
something. I won ’t be gone more ’n half an hour. ’ ’ The screen 
slammed after her. 

June Freeman. 


CLOUDS. 


There are all kinds of clouds just as there are all kinds of 
people. But the wonder and beauty of them is their changeable- 
ness, no two are ever alike, for every day brings a new formation 
and makes us wonder whether there is any limit to their 
variability. 

On a clear, windy day many clouds dot the heavens and it 
certainly is a pleasure to sit and watch them scud about the sky. 
They often assume the form of tiny ships and are driven by the 
wind across the blue, or rest quietly at anchor near a large, dark 
mainland. Just as our sailing vessels are apt to run aground 
on dangerous shoals, so these ships are sometimes dashed to 
pieces against the projecting edges of a ragged mass of clouds. 
Tiny bits of vapor forming quickly into a rescue party, rush to 
the remains of the destroyed vessel and help the survivors ashore. 
From this, their universe would seem as well ordered as ours. 

But even the clouds cannot seem to do without wars, for 
very fierce sea-battles are carried on above us. The whole heavens 
seem interested in these mighty contests, for the wind, at such 
times, always grows stormy and the atmosphere becomes dark 
and foreboding. Huge battleships, often camouflaged by great 
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yellow mists or by white outline, but always distinguishable 
by their size and threatening darkness slowly advance toward 
one another. The wind, always the brewer of evil, brings the 
warships nearer and nearer together until they finally crash 
against one another. Instantly a tremendous report from their 
guns is brought to us, far below the struggle, and in another 
moment we can see flashes of light following the explosion of their 
firearms. We, accustomed as we are to the horrors of war, stand 
amazed at the awful power of the heavens. It is not often that 
the wrath of one of the heavenly bodies is raised against another 
but when it is, there is not a cloud in the sky which does not have 
its duty to perform. The smaller vessels are hurried by the 
wind to the ships of war, bringing them ammunition and sup- 
plies ; each one cf them struggling hard to do its share creditably. 
Disaster is not uncommon, but for every ship that is destroyed, 
a new one is formed to take its place. So the powers of the 
heavenly world have their grievances, just as we do, and attempt 
to settle them by controversy. But their struggles, unlike ours, 
never last for a long time and peace comes quickly and easily. 
For oftentimes within an hour after the height of the battle, the 
sky is once again clear and the former warships can be seen, 
greatly diminished in size, quietly seeking the farther shore. This 
life in the sky again takes on the garb of peace and trade from 
shore to shore assumes its usual proportions. 

In this way, it may be seen that the clouds live their lives in 
much the same manner as we do. For no day passes by in which 
some new invention or clever device is not launched into the great 
vastness of blue. 


Eleanor Smith. 
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COOKING. 


Did you ever stop to consider the fascination of cooking? 
A great many unresponsive souls call it drudgery, but to me it is 
an art subtle and impelling. Cooking attracts you. First there 
is the desire. Probably everyone has, at some time, a desire to 
cook. It is a queer instinct that of desiring to mix and stir 
strange ingredients until an eatable combination is evolved. 
Every one seems to have it in some degree, and yet those who 
cook constantly usually detest it. A little bit seems to go a long 
way. 

After your mind is firmly made up, and you have decided 
upon the particular delicacy your taste demands (it may be 
corned beef and cabbage) you start the preparation. What could 
be more delightful than a spotless kitchen aglow with cleanliness 
and sunshine? Maybe there will be the warm, sweet scent of 
baking in the air or maybe it will be the sturdy smell of roasting 
but it will envelop you and tantalize your senses, make you feel 
increditably domestic, and you will visualize all the things you 
are going to cook in the future, which of course, you never will. 

Then you start to mix your ingredients : thick yellow cream, 
golden eggs, glittering sugar, which sparkles its menace to 
middle age, fragrant spices, rich, dark chocolate — all are a con- 
fused mass of color and scent. You stir and beat, and the mixture 
changes. Something else is added and is absorbed, hungrily as 
by a whirling maelstrom, or slowly and stealthily, as water 
creeps over rocks. Finally it is mixed. Your arms may ache, 
your hands become sticky, your back inexpressibly weary, but 
you yourself will be at rest. That is another rather strange 
fact, that, although your physical self may be exhausted and 
discouraged, after some fulfillment, there is a rare sense of 
peace in your mental self. It may not last very long, in fact 
it probably won’t, but while it is there it is one of the most 
satisfied feelings I have ever experienced, to feel that you have 
tried and succeeded in doing something which has been in 
your mind for ages. It is a pity that we can’t always carry 
out those ideas in the backs of our heads. Air-castles ? Perhaps, 
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but they aren’t entirely. They are a subconscious striving to- 
wards what we want to be. If a few more of them were backed 
by initiative, what wonderfully creative creatures we could 
become ! 

To return to the subject of cooking. You light the stove, 
that huge black object, that is so dark, yet seems clean and shin- 
ing. Perhaps you are going to boil something. If you are, 
stand and watch it. Slowly the heat permeates your mixture, 
and stirs it lazily around the edges. Then tiny bubbles begin to 
form, but the heart is untouched. How many people are like 
that. Their lives may seem bubbles in the caldron of existence 
but their hearts are untouched. The heat grows more and more 
intense and the bubbles spread eagerly, surging over new space, 
and turning into a seething surge of irridescent drops. Wars 
and great calamities will do that to you or to me. The drops rise 
and fall, these gleaming formations, that are so short lived, and 
always new ones come to take their place. People are like that 
too. They sometimes have short, rather hectic lives that for the 
moment do not seem to have made much impression on the 
world in general but they help to solidify and finish the whole, to 
make it richer and riper. 

If you are baking, it is a slower, deeper process. You trem- 
ble as that yawning cavern swallows the work of your hands. 
Frequently you open the door. You will see the half-finished 
product rise, and thicken and brown. A sweet, clinging, warm 
odor will gradually assail your nostrils, and as the heat gently 
and insidiously creeps through it, it becomes firm and finished. 
Baking seems significant to me. It is as if you had formulated 
some “air-castle” and carried it out. You will tremble before 
the skepticism of the world even as with secret misgivings. You 
placed your mixture in the oven. But if your ideal is worthy, it 
will be accepted and like your baking become firm and finished. 
If it is not worthy, as a batter poorly mixed might do, it will 
fall and become a charred, unsavory mass. 

I think the fascination of cooking is due in a great measure 
to the uncertainty of it. You never know the outcome and that 
adds zest to any adventure. Certainty and deadly routine are 
the most thorough and complete destroyers of adventure. Can 


THE BATTLE. 
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you imagine anything worse than your entire life fully revealed 
and continually put before you? You need your havens of rest 
and certainty, I admit, but not very often. I only wish that in 
life as in cooking, if your first attempt was not a success, you 
could try, try again. Mary Andrews. 


THE BATTLE. 


It is night. 

I lie on my back 
In the grass, 

Watching the clouds 

Drive each other across the sky. 

They are grey clouds. 

They push along, not hastening 
But like a mighty, grim army, 

Purposeful. 

They are trying to hide the moon. 

The moon is angry, 

It will not be hidden. 

It pushes its way through the clouds 
And glares, 

Angry and fearless, 

On the world. 

The grim clouds move toward it, 
Relentless. 

They consume the moon. 

Smoother it 

But for a few piteous defiant beams. 

I lie on my back 
In the grass, 

Watching the clouds 

Play brutally with the moon. 

I lose all sense of time and being, 

And when the moon 

Bursts through the clouds 

I laugh, excitedly. Alice Chase. 
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He sat up and looked about him. Would the man never 
come? He had already been there most of the day. Such an 
eventful day! First the wild hunt through the fields in search 
of the man. Then the pleasure of finding him and being told 
he could come! It was not often that these pleasures came his 
way. He was usually told to go home, for the man could be 
very stern at times. He often wondered why, especially as the 
man knew he loved to go out with him. Well, he supposed that 
was another one of the mysteries of life. The only reason he 
was here now was because the man had told him to wait there 
and watch that thing on the ground until he came back. And 
he had waited patiently, most of the day. Suddenly he heard 
the well-known step of the man and his muscles grew faint with 
joy. 

Beatrice Nichols. 


WHY? 


Why can’t my stubborn fingers 
Paint what my eye can see? 

Why won’t that halting pen-point 
Widte every bit of “me”? 

Why can’t I ever be witty 
Until it ’s way too late ? 

Why is that “me” so taunting? 

I guess that it’s just fate. 

Mary Andrews. 


* 
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FLAME FIGURES. 


Lee Coot stood on the crest of a hill and gazed down on 
the flats which stretched below him in long green spaces, until 
they ended abruptly at the feet of the tall, somber mountains. 
These same mountains had always seemed to him before to be 
his kindly guardians; but now, like stern parents, they sat in 
silent judgment, displeased. The very atmosphere was still, 
waiting for that which made him turn sick with dread to think 
of. Although the dazzling purple-gold sky which he loved was 
arrayed in her most gorgeous robes today, her colors hurt his eyes, 
and he longed for a cool breeze to stir the plumes on his head, 
and refresh his copper brow. 

The glorious sky softened, the brilliant oranges and reds 
smeared into the deepening purple, and mists swathed the 
mountain peaks. The flats were quiet save for the wigwams, 
where the squaws and children, together with the sick and old, 
were preparing for the return of their men ; not victorious from 
fighting, but triumphant from their trading, for these were the 
peaceful “Spanish Indians,” who worked and played honestly. 

The glare from a large fire lighted the face of a slight 
figure nearby. Juanita was watching the flames dance and 
flicker, and form little figures. She smiled as she compared 
the dancing flames to the head-plumes of her lover; but she 
sighed, and the smile left her lips when she thought of his 
creed and tribe. Why should she, a loyal daughter, have fallen 
in love with the son of the chief of the most cruel, merciless 
and powerful of the coast tribes? He inherited the war -like 
spirit of his fathers, and though his “Brave” attire fascin- 
ated her with its romance, it repulsed her because of its very 
savagery. 

Dusk fell and deepened, the first stars appeared. The ruddy 
fires cast their flames into the summer night, and all was still. 
A figure crept stealthily forward, and several others, plume- 
crested followed. With flowing, swaying plumes and tomahawks 
flashing in the red glow of the fires, the savages burst forward. 
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Shrieks, cries, moans from the feeble and yells from startled 
children rent the air overhead, the stars trembled at the awful 
sight. The noise became mechanical; now and then punctuated 
by a long shriek or a triumphant yell from one of the assaulters. 
Sqaws sat cross-legged on the ground, moaning or calling on 
their fathers in the ‘ ‘ Happy Hunting Ground, ’ ’ for deliverance. 
One among them stood defiant, lips curling, eyes cruel. Juanita 
stood awaiting her lover! 

On they came, slashing and hurling all before them; one 
with beads clinking and blood-stained plumes, strove to fight 
his way to her; but keen-edged and fleet, cruelly graceful, the 
arrow reached her first and Juanita, daughter of her tribe, 
loyal to her forefathers, sank on the charred earth — delivered. 

Black shrouded mountains, mist engulfed flats, seemed 
vainly trying to frown away the rising sun. They would have 
mourned for their children like the returned men below, but 
the little rays crept steadily in, and touched them with com- 
forting colors. A lone form on the crest of a hill above, knelt 
in silent obeisance; there, cradled in a tree above, the maiden 
awaited her journey to that happy wigwam in the “Happy 
Hunting Ground.” 

The smiling sun rose, and beneath his forceful glare, all 
earth drooped and burned. A tired deer wandering, stooped 
on a hill-crest to nose the form of Lee Coot, beloved of his 
fighting fathers, arrayed in the flaming plumes of his creed and 
tribe. 

Beatrice Lennie. 
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THE REAL THING. 


We wanted atmosphere — real Bohemian atmosphere, the kind 
that is saturated with struggling artists, bobbed-haired women, 
cigarette smoke, a “ great man” who eats his soup noisily, people 
who talked to one another upon impulse about — war or love — 
free love, of course. Perhaps of Bohemia. (Is there such 
a place?) 

So we asked a friend, 

‘ ‘ Can we find it in Boston ? ’ ’ 

“Of course,” he (or she — it doesn’t really matter) answered 
scornfully. “One doesn’t have to go to New York for atmos- 
phere of that kind. Look at the literary people Boston has 
produced! Artists — why Boston’s full of ’em. I know of a 
place — ” and he leaned closer to tell us. Our eyes lighted at 
the words — “cross a bridge” — “turn to your right” — it’s terri- 
bly dirty” — “don’t be afraid in the alley” — “wear your old 
clothes.” We thanked him and, one day, set out for Bohemia. 

We crossed the bridge, we turned to our right. It was 
dirty enough to please the vilest Bohemian, but we weren’t 
afraid, and we wore our old clothes. We knew that we should 
have a good time because we felt so comfortable and — yes, we 
felt a little dirty. Finally we came upon the place. Its sign 
was nearly obliterated by dust and grime, but we recognized it, 
and entered. We slid into a booth near the door. (If any shoot- 
ing occurred, we wanted to be ready to leave.) 

A waitress in a soiled apron and bone-rimmed glasses came 
to our yellow, green and blue-splotched table ; lighted a brilliant 
candle which boasted a golden parrot on its dripping side, and 
asked if we’d have coffee. 

“The real Bohemian accent,” we decided after nodding to 
her; and, looking at the scratching and writing on the walls, 
“the real Bohemian atmosphere.” We settled back with a satis- 
fied grin to watch proceedings, and listen to the conversation 
about us. We could not see the persons in the next booth, but 
listened intently. “Now,” we thought, “we’ll get an insight 
into what these people think and talk about.” 
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‘ ‘ I wanted Mary to have an evening dress for her dance, but 
1 don’t think we can afford it,” said a woman. A man answered. 

“Go ahead and get her one — a good one. She deserves it. 
Never mind the expense.” Silence. 

“Isn’t this bouillon delicious?” Silence. “You know Mary 
hasn’t had many clothes this year. All the money went to send 
Bill to college.” 

We did not listen any more. This, at least, was not 
Bohemian. Our bouillon arrived, and as to that, we inwardly 
agreed with Bill and Mary’s mother. Suddenly we heard a 
laugh as the door opened. “Ah,” we thought, “this will be a 
Bohemian.” Voices arose and presently the people came into 
view. Here were four — two girls, pretty and well dressed, and 
two men, good-looking boys 'who might have been from Harvard 
or Yale or Tech or Princeton or — anywhere. (We felt shabby in 
our faded hats and raincoats, and cursed our advising friend.) 
They were laughing and talking. 

“Bing surely did have his way last night,” one girl re- 
marked, after the boys had lighted cigarettes and all had ordered 
coffee. “I never saw such a determined person in my life. He 
certainly ran the party.” 

“But it was a good party,” one of the youths insisted. 
“Don’t you love his mother?” 

“Crazy about her,” replied the other girl, “Bing has a 
darling family.” 

This was not Bohemian. These young people were not 
even improper. We ate our waffles and chicken in meditation, 
and drank our coffee in despondency. We were getting rather 
disgusted with our friend, when, hearing hushed whispers be- 
hind us, we decided to give the place one more chance. 
We listened. 

‘ ‘ Don ’t you just love this place ? ’ ’ came a fat little whisper. 

“I just dote on it,” came another whisper. “You know if 
my husband knew I came down here he’d be terribly — ” 

“But really it isn’t bad at all!” the other reassured her. 
‘ ‘ There ’s not a thing wrong with it ! ” 

“I know,” the first said, her voice still lowered, “but you 
know Bob. He’d have a fit — and think it had a bad effect on 
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the children. He’d say we ought to go to a nice hotel, or the 
City Club, or something. You know how he is — ” 

"We arose. Our appetite for food as well as atmosphere 
was gone. As we went out to pay the cheque, we looked 
at the man and his wife, stolid, middle-aged persons; the four 
young people having a delightful time talking and laughing ; the 
two shoppers, busily talking recipes and menus now; and other 
people, quite ordinary beings, eating with a quiet disregard of 
the golden parrots, the brilliance of the tables, and the decora- 
tions on the walls. There wasn’t a struggling artist, nor an 
author, nor a single great man among ’em, we felt sure. 

We left in disgust and later saw a famous playwright 
buying handkerchiefs in a department store. 

Ellen Cloutman. 


SOUTHERN SUMMER 


Grey, mysterious world, 
Mild, fresh breeze, 
Vague, streaked sky, 
Summer dawn, 

Southern Summer. 

Azure cerulean sky, 
Brilliant, splendid sun, 
Steamy, sticky streets, 
Summer day, 

Southern Summer. 

Salient, mellow moon, 
Radiant, silvery stars, 
Romance, wonder, awe, 
Summer night, 

Southern Summer. 


Myra Belle Pope. 
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Spring Term at Rogers Hall 


The spring term has been an exceptionally busy one this 
year — events have followed one another in such rapid succession 
that the time has literally flown. There were a few events of 
last term which w T ere too late for Splinters — one of which was 
the Gymnasium Exhibition, held on the evening of March 17th. 

We spent weeks in valiant practicing and everyone agreed 
that the result was quite worthy of the effort. The first event 
was the grand march by the entire school, followed immediately 
by a calisthenic drill. The wand drill was a new feature; the 
juniors performed the dumbbell drill, and their folk-dances were 
exceptionally well done. The apparatus work included work on 
the horse, the buck and the rings. The intermediate and ad- 
vanced dancing classes gave a Spanish and a rainbow dance, and 
the program was ended by games. 


March 18th was the date of the Andover-Exeter basket 
ball game, and much to our pleasure, Andover invited Rogers 
Hall to attend. We motored over and saw a closely fought, 
thrilling game, which Exeter won, 27 to 24. We certainly ad-r 
mired Andover’s team work and spirit even though the visiting 
team defeated them. 


Some who thought it not worth while to write for Splinters 
changed their minds one Sunday evening when the board gave a 
delicious supper to those who had contributed to the first issue. 
We have not had a chance to express our appreciation in a 
material way this term, but £ * the thought is there. ’ ’ 


On April 15th a few girls went to Boston to see Eugene 
O’Neil’s play, “The Emperor Jones.” 

“ Music hath charms,” indeed, and Rogers Hall has been 
very musical this term. Mr. Brown has come on several Sunday 





ELEANOR WHITTIER — “Whatever is 
worth doing at all is worth doing well/’ 
Kava Club, President of Senior Class, 
Vice-President of Kava Club (1), 
Splinters Board (1), Council (4) Tennis 
(5)^ Baseball (4), Captain (1), Hockey 
(4) Swimming Sub. (3), Varsity Base- 
ball (3), Varsity Hockey (2). 


BARBARA ANDRAE — “As merry as 
the day is Ion g.” Cae Club, Vice- 
President of Senior Class, I. C. S. A. 
Director, Executive Committee of Cae 
Club, Splinters Board, Hockey, Captain 
(1), Basket Ball (2), Captain, Swimming 
(1), Varsity Hockey, Commencement 
Play. 




ELLEN CLOUTMAN — “The pen is the 
tongue of the mind.” Kava Club, Secre- 
tary of Senior Class, Editor of Splinters, 
Secretary of Council (1), Commencement 
Play. 



JANE RICHMAN — “No hinge nor loop 
to hang a doubt on.” President of Cae, 
Council, Winner of R. H. in ’21 and ’22. 
Basketball (2), Hockey (2), Baseball 
(2), Swimming (2), Tennis (2). 


DOROTHY SCOTT — “She doeth little 
kindnesses which most leave undone or 
despise.” Cae Club, Council (1). 


RUTH WALLACE — “Discretion is the 
better part of valour.” Ivava Club 






ELIZABETH SPALDING— “An honest 
man’s word is as good as his bond.’’ Cae 
Club. 


MARGARET SMITH— “The mildest 
manner and the gentlest heart.” Cae 
Club, Council Secretary and Treasurer 
( 1 ). 


DOROTHY STEVENSON— “B etter 
trust all and be deceived.” Kava Club, 
Council (1), Baseball Sub. (1). 


FLORENCE TOWNER— “I hate nobody, 
I am at charity with the world.” Cae 
Club. 






ELIZABETH SHELP — “Wise to resolve 
and patient to perform.” Kava Club, 
Treasurer of Senior Class, Treasurer of 
Splinters, Council. 



GERTRUDE BIRD — “The workman is 
known by his work.” Cae Club. 




BETTY ELLIS — “Tis what you will — 
or will be what you would.’’ Cae Club. 


MARION EVANS — “Hail fellow, well 
met.” Kava Club, Swimming (2), Basket 
Ball (1), Hockey (1). 




KATHERINE GENGER — “Knowledge 
is more than equivalent to force.” Kava 
Club, Council. 




ASENATH MITCHELL — “A wise man 
never loses anything, if he has himself/’ 
President of Kava Club, Council ( 1 ) , 
Executive Committee of Kava (1), 
Hockey (2), Basket Ball (1), Swimming, 
Captain (2), Sub. (1), Baseball (1), 
Sub. (1), Varsity Baseball (1). 


MAROE PRATT — “Few things are im- 
possible to diligence and skill.” Cae Club, 
Council (1), Plockey (2), Baseball (2), 
Sub. (1), Varsity Baseball (1). 




MYRA BELLE POPE— “What she 
greatly thought, she nobly dared.” Cae 
Club, President of Council (two terms), 
Splinters Board, Winner of Field Day 
Cup and R. H., Executive Committee of 
Cae, Swimming, Captain (1), Baseball 
(1), Varsity Baseball, Varsity Hockey. 



HELEN KILBORN— “A candid censor, 
a friend sincere.” Cae Club, Secretary 
of Red Cross (1), Splinters Board (1), 
Council, Executive Committee of Cae, 
Hockey (2), Baseball (2), Tennis (2), 
Varsity Baseball (1). 


VIRGINIA GITTINS — “Words are but 
the shadows of actions.” Kava Club, 
Vice-President ; Executive Committee of 
Kava (1), Council, Basket Ball (2), 
Captain (1), Hockey (2), Baseball (1), 
Tennis (1), Swimming (1), Commence- 
ment Play. 




MARGARET LUTHER — “She is gentle 
that doeth gentle deeds/ Cae Club, 
Council. 




MARION DAWSON— “She from whose 
lips divine persuasion flows.” Kava Club, 
Secretary and Treasurer of Kava Club, 
Treasurer of Splinters (1), Managing 
Editor of Splinters. 




MARION DOUGLAS — “I have learned, 
in whatsoever state I am therewith to be 
content.” Kava Club, Splinters Board. 


# 
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evenings to lead ns in singing and under his direction the 
choral work has been very successful. On March 23rd, the eve- 
ning before the Easter vacation, the pupils of Miss Ruggles and 
Mr. Yieh gave a recital in the gymnasium, transforming that 
last evening from a period of excited waiting, to a time of 
thorough enjoyment. On April 20th, a number of us motored to 
Nashua to hear a concert by Cora Chase, a Rogers Hall graduate, 
now a singer with the Metropolitan Opera. When we heard her 
beautiful voice, we were very proud of her connection with 
Rogers Hall, and when we were invited behind the scenes to 
meet her we fairly swaggered with importance. On April 25th, 
the Lowell Choral Society gave its annual concert, and the next 
week, Miss Ruggles’ pupils gave a delightful recital of English 
and Scottish folk-songs. On May 11th came one of the most 
highly appreciated concerts of the year, given by Mr. Reinald 
Werrenrath, at the Strand Theatre. 


It was with a great deal of pleasure that we assembled in 
the gym one afternoon to hear Miss Ella Louise Hersey talk on 
“If Winter Comes.” Nearly everyone had read and enjoyed 
the hook, hut I venture to remark, that few had completely 
understood and realized the charm and depth of the hook and 
its characters. Miss Hersey not only presented “If Winter 
Comes, ’ ’ hut talked very entertainingly on Mr. Hutchinson ’s for- 
mer works: “The Clean Heart,” “The Happy Warrior,” and 
“Once Aboard the Lugger.” Besides being interested, we felt 
extremely charitable, for Miss Hersey was speaking for the 
benefit of the Vassar Endowment Fund. 


The hockey game which, on account of the early snow and 
rain of last fall was postponed until spring, was played Satur- 
day morning, April 22nd. The teams seemed almost exactly 
evenly matched and every move was exciting. In spite of Cae’s 
good playing, the final score was 7-2 in favor of Kava. The 
lineup was as follows : 
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Cae 


Kava 


B. Andrae, Capt. 
H. Kilborn 
M. B. Pope 
J. Richman 
M. Pratt 
M. Wells 
E. Biedung 
A. Phelan 


bully 
r. wing 
1. wing 
r. h. b. 
1. h. b. 
1. f. b. 
r. f. b. 
goal 


1. M. Juthe 
r. M. Sheppard 
r. E. Whittier 


Y. Gittins 
H. Pope, Capt. 
M. Donaldson 


1. E. Green 
A. Mitchell 


Subs 


Richards 

Lins 


Evans 

Kroech 


A track meet at Andover? Would Rogers Hall like to go? 
Would we! And with the very special privilege of 'being 
Andover’s guest at tea. Finally the day (just the right kind 
of day for a track meet) came and we motored to Andover. 
The meet was between Harvard freshmen and Andover, and we 
were glad to see our hosts win. It was as exciting as a circus ! 
Then we walked back to Peabody Hall, where the Andover 
Jazz Band was playing lustily We met our various escorts 
and danced until seven. Andover always gives us “the most 
wonderful time!” 


With such interesting and entertaining things going on all 
the time we hardly realize the grimmer details of life, but 
several things have impressed themselves on us this term. One 
Sunday evening, Mr. Willett told us about the relief work in 
the near East, and told so very realistically of the sufferings and 
privations of the orphans that we were indeed moved by their 
tragedy and resolved to do all we could to help relief in this 
line. 

One morning in a recess during school hours, we heard of 
less tragic, but none the less important work that is being done 
in the Syrian district of Boston by Dennison House. Miss 
Bickford, a representative of this settlement house, told us 
about the work there and showed us some amusing samples of 
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children’s work, and some really beautiful embroidery done 
by the foreign women. 

A representative of the International Institute for Greek 
girls, here in Lowell, came up one evening and told us about the 
work here and the need for girls like us to help them. Mrs. 
Casmas said that next fall she would come again and perhaps 
make some definite plans for us to help with this work. We were 
enthusiastic and indeed hope that this may be done. 


On Friday night, May 5th, a number of us went to the Opera 
House and saw “I’ll Never Tell,” presented by the students of 
the Lowell Textile School. 


On May 9th the French poet and composer, M. Botrel gave 
an entertainment at Colonial Hall. The program consisted of 
songs and poems and we strained our ears and our mental 
faculties in order to miss as little as possible, of the French 
which, to our unaccustomed ears, seemed spoken with heathen 
rapidity. 

Late at night, the middle of May, Miss Parsons arrived 
back from her trip abroad, and the next morning we welcomed 
her with real pleasure, for it seemed a very long time since 
she had left us. Her return was the occasion for the composing 
of a new Rogers Hall song, and we sang it lustily, Wednesday 
morning. Miss Parsons had a delightful trip through Sicily 
and southern Italy. 

Field Day, this year, was postponed until May 12th so that 
Miss Parsons could be with us, and it was a beautiful day. 
After hearing the history of the school and the origin of 
Founders ’ Day, we went down to the field and the sports began. 
This day it was discovered that among the athletes were to be 
found many Juniors, who starred admirably. The sports were 
run off with interesting results, Kava’s score climbing ahead of 
Cae’s, however, and by the end of the day, Kava had 73 points 
to Cae’s 53. Myra Belle Pope, Cae, was the winner of the 
Field Day Cup, having 13 points to her credit. Helen Pope 
won second place with 11 points and Alice Safford, a junior, 
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third place with 8y 2 . Close winners were Maroe Pratt, 8 
points, and Marion Juthe, 7 points. 

The traditional luncheon of lobster salad and ice cream and 
strawberries was served in the new dining room for the first 
time. Many old girls and a number of adorable youngsters came 
to view the sports and play in the garden. 

On May 15th, the weather was so beautiful that Miss Par- 
sons arranged to have us take our supper to Canobie Lake. 
Cae and Kava had separate open trolley cars and we raced and 
swerved over many miles of trolley track, finally ending rather 
breathlessly in the middle of Canobie Lake Amusement Park. 
There w r e had a delicious supper. 

On May 20th, two big “Seeing Boston” automobiles, carried 
us to Boston by way of Concord and Lexington. It was an ex- 
hilarating daj r , for many of the dead, dry facts of American 
History tucked away in our minds, suddenly came to life, and 
became real events. We stopped first at John Hancock’s house, 
saw Lexington Green where the minute-men took their stand, 
then drove by Paul Revere ’s own route to Concord and “the 
rude bridge that arched the flood.” We stopped at Louisa 
Alcott’s home, to see the many things associated with our old 
friends, Meg, Jo, Beth and Amy, and we passed the home of 
other old friends, — Emerson, Longfellow and Paul Revere. 
After luncheon we visited the Charlestown Navy Yard, ex- 
plored the Constitution, went down into a submarine aind 
finally had to be torn from the deck of the “North Dakota.” 
to take the train for Lowell. 

On May 24th the Cae — Kava baseball game was played. 
The Caes began with a flourish, making seven runs in the first 
two innings — then the Kavas came to the front and won 29 to 9. 


The lineup was: 

Cae „ Kava 

J. Richman 1st Base V. Gittins 

G. MacDougall Pitcher H. Pope 

A. Phelan Catcher E. Whittier 

M. Pratt Shortstop M. Juthe 
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Cae 

M. Lins (Capt.) 
D. Knox 
H. Kilborn 
M. B. Pope 
M. Wells 


3rd Base 
2nd Base 
R. Field 
L. Field 
C. Field 


Kava 

M. Donaldson 
M. Liggett 
D. Mar den 
I. Marvin 
M. Sheppard (Capt.) 


In return for the party, Cae gave Kava last fall, Kava 
took Cae to the movies one Saturday afternoon. This pleasure 
is not often granted us and it was all the more enjoyable be- 
cause of its rarity. 


Memorial Day here was the cause of much excitement, 
for though we had no parade and none was kind enough to go 
by the school for us to look at, we were none the less entertained. 
The swimming meet took place at 2.45 and it was exciting. The 
program was as follows: 

Plunge. 

Swimming on back. 

Swimming for form. Optional — Breast, Side, Crawl 

or Trudgeon. 

Racing. 

Dives : 2 optional, 3 required. 

The teams were: 

Cae Kava 

M. B. Pope (Capt.) M. Evans 

J. Richman M. Juthe 


F. Dingwall 
M. Wells 
E. Westerfield 
E. Ball 
L. Byrne 

B. Andrae 

Subs 

E. Peterson 

C. Smith 


M. Donaldson 
H. Pope 
A. Mitchell (Capt.) 

B. Ball 
E. Essick 
M. Hulbert 
Subs 
D. Frost 
M. Sheppard 


When the points were counted up, it was found that Kava 
had 607 to Cae’s 558. 
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This Commencement time has been a very busy but happy 
one for the Seniors, especially the last week. On Wednesday 
evening, Miss Parsons gave a delightful dinner to the Class of ’22 
— the first Senior dinner to be given in the new dining room. 
A Jack Horner pie in the center of two long tables was the 
cause of much wonderment until the strings were pulled — and 
each Senior received an appropriate gift with an accompanying 
verse which she read for the amusement of the dining room. 
Toasts were drunk, and the Seniors stood on the steps leading 
to the drawing room and sang their class song, written by Ellen 
Cloutman. 

‘ ‘ Fare thee well, for now the time draws nearer, 

When we must leave Rogers Hall. 

’Tis hard to part, for every hour grows dearer, 

Thy blessings we shall recall. 

Memories, so true, so sweet, so tender, 

Making thy vision dear. 

In long years we’ll think of lasting friendships, 

And in our hearts we’ll find cheer.” 

Tune : “My Little Gypsy Sweetheart.” 

Friday night, the Seniors went to Norcross where they had 
their last supper together. The class Will and Prophecy, and 
the results of the class statistics were read. Some are interesting : 
Eleanor Whittier- — most popular, one of the best sports, one of 
the best all-around girls. 

Jane Richman — most stunning, one of the frankest, biggest eater. 
Dorothy Scott — most lovable, most sentimental, laziest,, best 
dressed. 

Myra Belle Pope — most likely to succeed. 

Barbara Andrae — one of the best all-around girls, most op- 
timistic. 

Marion Dawson — cutest, biggest flirt, best figure. 

Gertrude Bird — noisiest. 

Dorothy Stevenson — most talkative. 
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Marion Evans — best dancer. 

Asenath Mitchell — prettiest, biggest drag. 

Elizabeth Shelp — most sincere. 

Marion Douglas — most sophisticated. 

Virginia Gittins — one of the best sports, best athlete. 

Helen Kilborn — one of the frankest. 

Ellen Cloutman — most talented, has done most for Rogers Hall. 
Barbara Allen — most pessimistic. 


On Saturday night, the Commencement play, “A Thousand 
Years Ago,” by Percy MacKaye was presented in the gymnasium. 
It was, indeed, exceptionally well acted. The scenery and 
costumes of old China were gorgeous and very effective. The 
cast was as follows : 


Calaf — Prince of Astrakan Alice Chase 

Barak — his servitor Barbara Andrae 


Scaramouche 
Punchinello 
Pantaloon 
Harlequin (a mute) 
Capocomico (their leader) 


Vagabond Players 
from Italy 


Virginia Gittins 
Minnie Perry 
Aline Phelan 
Beatrice Lennie 
Marion Juthe 


Altoum — Emperor of China Mildred Collins 

Turandot — Princess of Pekin Ruth Clarkson 

Zelima — her slave Miner Woodbury 

Chang (eunuch) Ellen Cloutman 

Chinese Maidens — Isabelle Marvin, Marjorie Zabriskie, Marjorie 
Downing, Elizabeth Green. 

Men of the Court: — Starr Wyman, Grace MacDougall, Caroline 
Harris, Mary Harris Katherine Weeks. 


Sunday morning, everyone went to St. Anne’s for the 
Baccalaureate services, where the Reverend Malcolm Taylor, 
Secretary of the Diocese of Eastern Massachusetts, preached 
an inspiring sermon. At five in the afternoon, the pupils of 
Miss Ruggles and Mr. Vieh gave a musicale, aided by the school 
chorus, with Mr. Brown conducting. The program was as 
follows : 
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Chorus— Spring Song Mendelssohn 

Morning Grieg 


The School 

(Conductor, Mr. Albert Edmund Brown) 


Piano — Novellette, Op. 21, No. 1 

Schumann 

Martha Sheppard 


Songs — Mimi’s Song (La Boheme) 

Puccini 

Dorothy Odlin 


Somewhere a Voice is Calling 


Katherine Smith, Dorothy Scott 


Piano — Nocturne, Op. 15, No. 2 

Chopin 

Marguerite Young 


Song — Ah, rendimi (Mitrane) 

Rossi 

Mildred Collins 


Chorus — The Barefoot Trail 

Wiggers 

The School 


Piano — By the Seashore 

Arensky 

Polichinelle 

Rachmaninoff 

Julia Kroech 


Songs — Ave Maria (Otello) 

Verdi 

But Lately in Dance I Embraced Her 

Arensky 

Olive Johnson 


Piano — Valse Caprice 

Rubinstein 

Betty Staib 


Chorus — When the Roses Bloom Again 

Adams 


The School 


After the musicale, four R. H. ’s were awarded for the year, 
to Margaret Donaldson, Helen Pope, Myra Belle Pope and Jane 
Richman. Also the results of the votes for presidency of the 
clubs were announced officially. Everyone was glad to hear 
that Margaret Donaldson is president of Kava and Margaret 
Lins president of Cae. The Field Day cup was awarded to 
Myra Belle Pope, and numerous other cups for the year’s games, 
among them the Carriage Cup, awarded to Cae Club. 

On Monday morning, the last tennis matches were played 
off with the result that Cae won the tennis cup. 

At five o ’clock the men began to arrive for the Garden Party. 
There were two orchestras, this year; one in the' gymnasium, 
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which was prettily decorated, and the other in the schoolroom. 
Several of the Alumnae who live in Lowell came to dance with 
us, this year. 

At half past nine on Tuesday morning the Seniors, with 
Miss Parsons, held a reception in the drawing room, and an 
hour later the school marched into the gymnasium led by the 
marshals : Katharine Smith for the school, Constance Smith 
for the faculty, Lillian Cruikshank for the special seniors, 
Martha Sheppard for Miss Parsons and Miss Macmillan. The 
opening prayer was given by the Reverend John Callan of St. 
Anne ’s Church, and the Commencement Address by the Reverend 
William H. van Allen of Boston. After the presentation of 
diplomas by Mr. Grannis, Eleanor Whittier, on behalf of the 
graduating class presented to the Building Fund the sum of 
three hundred and fifty dollars. Then Miss Parsons announced 
the award of the Underhill honors : one for Ellen Cloutman for 
high academic standing and literary work; one to Margaret 
Whitlock for high standing in the college-preparatory course; 
and one to Elizabeth Essick for good scholarship, leadership 
and service to the school. The Athletic Medal was given to 
Myra Belle Pope, and Miss Parsons spoke of the award, last fall, 
of the Mary Ann Nesmith Medal to Helen Weld, for high 
standing in college-entrance examinations. 


SENIOR POEM 

Fragrant as the lilacs, is youth ; beyond compare ! 
Happy, hopeful, dancing, ever debonaire. 

Blithful as the birds, is youth with rapturous song ! 
Joyful, carefree, buoyant, singing all day long. 

Now is at the threshold, the door is open wide ! 
Beck’ning, urging, calling, to test the things untried. 

Saddened by the parting, is youth, from all her friends, 
Grieving, tearful, mourning, that the year must end. 

Yet anxious and ambitious for new life to begin! 
Craving, longing, eager, counless things to v/in. 

Helen Kilborn. 
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January 28th, Nannie Sibley, T7, was married to Mr. 
Andrew Adrian Jackson at Saint Ignatius Church in Baltimore, 
Md. 

April 8th, Hester Stevens was married to Mr. Harold A. 
Trull at the Second Unitarian Church in Brookline. 

April 20th, Marjorie Coulthurst, ’19, was married to Mr. 
Howard Caswell Smith at the Church of the Holy Name in 
Swampscott. In the bridal party were Helen Smith, ’14, 
Margaret Smith, ’22, Frances Brazer, ’20, and Louise Grover. 

May 6th, Almeda Herman, ’17, was married to Mr. Edwin 
James Fager, Jr., at Grace Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Harrisburg, Pa. Jeannette Rodier, T7 was one of Almeda ’s 
bridesmaids. 

June 2nd, Ruth Spearman, ’16, was married to Mr. Howard 
Mossman Acher in Pittsburgh, Pa. After June 15th, they will 
be at home at 1309 East Boulder St., Colorado Springs, Col. 

June 29th, Helen Winchester Smith, ’14, will be married, 
to Mr. Charles Wilfred Gleason at her home in Swampscott. 
Her sister Margaret, ’22, will be her maid of honor. After 
September first the Gleasons will be at home at 356 St. John’s 
Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

March 26th, Eloise Tolman announced her engagement to 
Mr. Ronald Francis Douglass. 

April 1st, Elizabeth Talbot, ’12, announced her engagement 
to Mr. Walter Marcus Towne of New York. 

April 7th, Sarah Painter, ’21, announced her engagement 
to Robert Baker Donworth, Yale, T9, and M. I. T., ’21. 

March 22nd, a daughter, Nancy, was born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas Edward Yerxa (Thelma Berger, ’14), at their home in 
Redlands, Cal. 

April 9th, a son, Roger K., Jr., was born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Roger K. Eastman (Mary Holden, ’14), in Lowell. 

May 12th, a son, Blanchard, Jr., was born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Blanchard Pratt (Laura Pearson, ’14), at their home in Lowell. 
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February 27th, Emilie Ordway, ’13, was married to Dr. 
Carmi Rupert Alden at Elk Mills, Md. They are living at 497 
Beacon St., Boston. 

Mildred Mansfield Wogan, ’10, is spending the summer 
at Mancliester-by-the-Sea, in walking distance of Singing Beach. 

In March, Kathrine Kidder, ’14, writes that she and her 
parents went on a month’s cruise to the West Indies. “We 
have visited Cuba, Jamaica, Panama, South America and the 
West Indies. We are now at St. Thomas and will go to Porto 
Rico and Bermuda before we reach home. It has all been fascin- 
ating and I can’t imagine I was ever cool!” 

Mary Lucas has been studying at Waynesburg College in 
Waynesburg, Pennsylvania and expects later to take some courses 
at Columbia. 

Elizabeth Liebermann has been having a busy and successful 
year at the University of Michigan where she has had an in- 
fluential share in the life of Betsy Barbour House, the women’s 
dormitory. As only about one-sixth of the women students can 
be housed there it is a high honor to be admitted, for the can- 
didates are chosen for their scholarship. 

Harriet Stevens, ’18, was graduated from Bryn Mawr 
College this June. Harriet is to spend the summer abroad 
with her aunt, Blanche Ames Ames, ’95, and her family. 

Ethel Collins, ’20, has been carrying double work at Radcliffe 
this year so as to make up the courses she missed last year through 
illness. She expects to graduate in her own class of 1924. 

Margaret Durkee, ’21, expects to be admitted to The 
Connecticut College For Women as a member of the class of 1926. 

Dorothy Kessinger Jessup, ’13, writes that her family 
is thriving and that she expects to spend July in Michigan 
visiting her sister, Katharine Kessinger Lansing, ’10. 

Elizabeth Mann, ’21, is very much stronger but has decided 
to remain under the same treatment and will stay at Dr. Lord’s, 
in Concord, Mass., for the summer. 

Lesley Pope, ’21, came east for a visit early in the spring 
and visited school several times before her return home in April. 

Rosalie Smith, ’20, was one of the delegates in April, at- 
tending the International Kindergarten Union. Famous people 
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from all over the world were at the meetings and Rosalie found 
much of interest in Louisville, Ky., where the Union met. 

Dorothy Sebastian, ’21, is at home in Cincinnati where she 
writes she has combined the tasks of nurse, housekeeper and 
chauffeur. 

Carol Quincy Davis writes that she had expected to visit 
school last fall when Nathalie Newhall Letchworth, ’03, visited 
her in Hingham ‘ 4 but Natalie ’s visit was so short that we could 
not get out to Lowell, eager as we were to see the new wing.” 

Mary Kellogg Sherrill, ’00, had an illustrated article in 
The House Beautiful, of recent date, on “A Mission Bungalow 
in a New England Setting.” She will spend the summer in 
Marshfield. 

Faith Shaw, ’19, has decided to enter Miss Wheelock’s 
Kindergarten Training School in the fall. 

June 10th, Isabel Carpenter, ’19, was married to Mr. Edward 
Hooper Bowen at the First Congregational Church in Fall River. 

Bernice Everett, ’02, has been industrial director for the 
Near East Relief at Broussa, Asia Minor, where she is soon to 
be relieved and return to America. “Life has not been monoto- 
nous here with the regular work of our three orphanages, 
children’s hospital, two weaving rooms, store to sell clothing to 
the poor below cost, farms, bakery and bread line. We give out 
sewing to a lot of women to make in their own homes and when 
silk was less expensive men’s ‘Broussa’ silk pajamas and shirts 
were a specialty of our sewing room. Last winter was an epoch 
of excitement and wild rumor. According to Constantinople 
papers, Broussa was captured by the Keenalists several times 
and, I believe, we were massacred twice ! The August offensive 
brought us many refugees to care for. . . . The following 

is typical of the state of mind here among the people. We 
asked our Armenian man-of-all-work to carry a bag of charcoal 
to the school. Afterwards we learned that he had hired another 
man to do it for him. When asked the reason he replied: 
‘Since you have given me a collar and cravat, I can’t carry 
charcoal through the streets.’ . . . Sometimes the people 

at home doubt the efficiency of Americanization, but I have had 
interesting lights on the effect of a few years’ residence in 
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America on the Greek who on his return has entered the Greek 
army. He is usually planning to return as soon as the war is 
over and now he has a better carriage, a different air and is 
better groomed than the average soldier and he always lets you 
know that he can speak a little English — ‘I’se an American too, 
lady. ’ ” 

Margaret Dice Prizer has adopted a baby during the last 
year. 

Hazelle Sleeper, ’ll, has a new address, Mrs. Harry W. 
Taplin, 5340 North Carlyle St., North Philadelphia, Pa. She 
and Carlotta Heath Moore have met occasionlly. 

Mary Elizabeth Huston has a new address, 219 West School 
House Lane, Germantown, Pa. 

In January, Marjorie Wilder, ’15, announced her engage- 
ment to Mr. Donald W. Warner. 

May 7th, Polly Piper, ’15, announced her engagement 
to Mr. Lawrence Enos of Detroit. 

In July, Marjorie Adams, ’19, is to act as Councillor at one 
of the girls’ camps. 

Kate Dyer Evans’ new address is Fairfield Ave., Bayside, 
Long Island. 

Grace Heath, ’07, is studying the Montessori method in New 
York this year. 

Nathalie Kemp Gale, ’ll, is living in Haverhill, Mass., now 
and reports a daughter born December 9th. 

Grace Lambden Vaughn had a son born January 16th, at her 
home in New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Bertha James Wright has just reported the birth of her 
son, Henry James, in June, 1920; and Betty James Sloane had 
a son, Peter Gordon, born about the same time. 

Dorothy Scott, ’14, is now living at the Nevada Apartments, 
2025 Broadway, New York City. 

Prudence Robinson, ’10, has announced her engagement to 
Mr. Garrett Speirs of Glen Ridge, N. J. 

During the Easter holidays, Florence Harrison, ’02, had an 
alumnse luncheon in New York City at the Waldorf and the 
following were present: Harriet Ballou, ’21, Dorothy Beeler, ’19, 
Anne Robertson, ’19, Cora Robertson Bickham, ’16, Mary Lucas, 
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Virginia Lucas, ’19, Helen Huffman Miller, ’08, Marion Huffman 
Miller, ’15, Margaret Bigelow McLean, ’15, Dorothy Hunter 
Higgons, ’18, Elizabeth Scott, ’18, Helen Lambden, ’19, Grace 
Lambden Vaughn, Charlotte Allen Fenner, Alice Ramsdell 
Farrington, ’03, Ruth McCracken, ’07, Bertha James Wright, 
Amy Curtis Romero, ’18, Dorothy Doster Cole, TO, Emma 
Arnold Tompkins, Edna Hartley Peck, Madeline White Kennard, 
Sylvia Doutney Jocelyn, and eight of the girls now in school were 
also present. 

The following girls were back on Field Day to welcome Miss 
Parsons who had just returned from Italy: Julia Stevens, ’97, 
Louie Ellingwood Swan, ’00, and the twins, Isabel Nesmith, ’05, 
Nathalie Conant, ’08, Sarah Hobson, TO, Helen Nesmith, TO, 
Julia Burke Mahoney, ’ll, and Burke, Marjorie Wadleigh 
Proctor, ’ll, and Carol, Dorothy Benton Wood, T2, with her 
three children, Elizabeth Talbot, ’12, Barbara Brown ’13, Ethel 
Hockmeyer Clark ,T3, and her two sons, Leslie Hylan, ’14, 
Edith Whittier Holmes, T4, and her two daughters, Esther 
Cole Spillane, ’17, Louise Grover, ’18, Betty Akeroyd, T9, 
Marjorie Coulthurst Smith, T9, Margaret Hussey, T9, Hazel 
Peterson Silk, T9, Elizabeth Whittier, T9, Sonja Borg, ’20, 
Margaret Schaefer, ’20, Margaret Durkee, ’21, Elsie Boutwell 
Tompkins and her tall daughter, Marian Coburn Sawyer and her 
daughter, Estelle Irish Pillsbury, Eugenia Meigs Clark and her 
two elder children, Beatrice Mudgett Oakley, Marion Stott, 
Marjorie Stover, Daisy Young March. 

Louise Hyde Mason, ’02, drove on with her mother for 
Commencement and expected to visit Helen Easton Baker at her 
new home in Glens Falls on her trip home. Another far away 
alumnae who was back was Louise Parker Scarritt, ’06, who has 
come on with her children from Kansas City to spend the 
summer with her parents. 

The girls of 1910 will note with interest in School News the 
account of the concert by Cora Chase in Nashua. Helen Hill, 
Florence Plarriscn, Sally Hobson and Julia Burke Mahoney 
were the alumnas present. 

Florence Harrison, ’02, has resigned from Rogers Hall and 
has accepted the position of principal of Stanley Hall, a private 
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school in Minneapolis. The good wishes and congratulations of 
the Alumnce Association accompany our president in her new 
venture. 

The members of the closs of 1918 will be shocked to hear of 
the death of Elizabeth Lyden on February seventeenth at the 
Brookline Hospital. Betty contracted scarlet fever while acting 
as a training nurse at the Boston Lying-In Hospital and died 
within a week when pneumonia set in. Her class was graduated 
from the hospital in May. 

The new address of Mrs. William Edwards Henderson 
(Frances Lucas) is 214 Sixteenth Avenue, Columbus, Ohio. We 
hear that the Dean and his wife have been very busy with parties 
in her honor. 

Anne Keith Uhlenhaut, ’18, has a son born June 17th. 
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A WORD PICTURE 


A phantom ship with a golden sail 
Afloat on a turquoise sea, 

A-sailing, and a-sailing, 

Toward the westward lee, 

A shimmering path of molten gold, 

And ’ere the day is done, 

Long lingering wisps of purple cloud 
Across a rosy sun. 

The fairy bark sails away, and away, 
With its cargo of my dreams ; 
A-drifting, and a-drifting, 

Where the western sun still beams ; 
Down, down the gleaming, golden trail, 
Launched I know not where; 

To the lonely land of cast-off dreams 
To find a harbor there. 


Betty Staib. 
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THE POINT OF VIEW 


“Clara!” 

Clara, alias Mrs. Thomas Beverly came to the front of the 
house where her sister-in-law, Mrs. Edward Beverly, had called 
her. 

“Were you busy?” 

“No, come on in and talk.” 

“I have to go home in a few minutes. It’s twelve. Ed 
will be along pretty soon for lunch.” 

“Sit by the window and you can see him when he passes. 
How’s Josephine?” 

“Oh, she’s started in again with another sore throat. I 
suppose we ’ll have the same siege this winter that we had last. ’ ’ 

“Well, Mabel, why don’t you have her tonsils taken out? 
Dr. Adams has told you that that’s the only thing to do.” 

“I know. I want to have it done, but you know how Ed 
is. He will never consent. He’s too afraid something will 
happen to her. He can’t understand how much better it would 
be to have them out while she’s young, than to let her go on 
through life with such a throat as I’ve had.” 

“Why don’t you have Miss Williams talk to him?” 

“Oh, it wouldn’t do any good. You know if he once gets 
an idea in his head he can’t think of anything else. But here 
he comes. I’ll have to go.” 

“Tell Josie that Bud is lonely without her. She’ll have 
to hurry up and get well so she can play with him.” 

“I will, poor youngster.” 

Mrs. Beverly left the house just in time to meet her 
husband. Together they walked through the yard to their home 
next door. When they entered the hall, Mr. Beverly immediately 
ran upstairs to see his little daughter who had been in bed 
several days with a severe attack of tonsilitis. When the child 
saw him she turned delightedly toward him, asking, “Daddy, 
what did you bring me?” 
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He laid his contribution on the bed and watched the child 
lovingly as she opened the box. It could plainly be seen that 
father and daughter were the best of chums. 

“Oh, Daddy, but where’s the other two?” Josie asked 
when she realized that two of the little tin soldiers were missing. 

“I’m sorry, Honey, but that’s all they had. Oh, Miss 
Williams, how’s your little patient?” said Mr. Beverly, address- 
ing the white-capped nurse who had just come into the room. 

“She’s better, I think, any how she’s been taking her 
medicine like a good girl and didn’t cry a bit when ‘Uncle 
Doc’ touched her throat this morning.” 

“That’s good. Well, I must go down to dinner, Baby. 
Play with your soldiers until I get back. Here’s Alice to stay 
with you while we eat. Show Alice your soldiers.” 

“Be sure and come right back,” called the child. 

Mr. Beverly and the nurse went out, leaving Josie under 
the care of the faithful old negress who had been with them 
since her babyhood. 

The Beverly family who sat around the luncheon table were 
five in number. There were Mr. and Mrs. Beverly and Miss 
Williams, the nurse already mentioned, Grandma, Mrs. Beverly’s 
mother, a thin, sickly woman of seventy, and Harold, seventeen, 
the son and heir, who was nine years older than his sister. 
Great-aunt Josephine, commonly called Bummy, Grandmother’s 
older sister, was a bed-ridden invalid who had had Miss Williams 
to take care of her for the past six months. Miss Williams 
had been helpful to the entire family in such a number of ways 
that she had made herself almost indispensible. She was Mrs. 
Beverly’s chief confidant and ally on the tonsils’ question as 
Grandmother rather sided with Father because she didn’t have 
much faith in doctors cutting people up every time they had 
a pain in their little fingers. ’ ’ 

“Mother,” Harold was speaking, “we got our report cards 
to-day and, say, I passed in Latin.” 

“Well, that was good. You see I told you if you’d only 
study. ’ ’ 
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“And you owe me fifty cents.” 

“Why fifty cents?” 

“Well, you said I’d get a dollar if I didn’t get any red 
ink on my card and I only got it in half my subjects so I at 
least ought to get fifty cents.” 

Mrs. Beverly’s mind was occupied. She didn’t even smile. 

“All right, I’ll give it to you after lunch.” 

“Miss Williams says her little patient is better, Mother.” 

“I’ll say she is, she’s as cross as two sticks.” 

“Harold!” this from Mother. 

“Well, she is!” 

“That will do — she may be better, but she won’t ever be 
well until she is rid of those awful diseased tonsils.” 

“You can’t guess who was in the bank to-day, Grandma.” 

“No I can’t. Who, Ed?” 

“Major Adkins.” 

“Well, I haven’t seen him for years. Will he be here 
long ? ’ ’ 

“No, he left at eleven-ten. He was just passing through.” 

“Speaking of tonsils, Mother, do you remember when 
‘Uncle Doc’ cut mine out.” 

“Yes, I do.” 

‘ ‘ Gee, but it hurt. ’ ’ 

“They don’t do that now. They have some new way 
where they just lift them out, then they can’t grow back in.” 

“Mother, I’d like to have some more beans, please.” 

And so luncheon progressed. 

Finally everyone had left the room except Mr. and Mrs. 
Beverly. He walked into the living room to light his cigar. 
His wife followed. 

“Ed, I was talking to Dr. Adams to-day.” 

‘ ‘ Hum, ’ ’ non-committally. 

“He said that there was only one thing to do with Josephine 
and that was to have her tonsils out.” 

Still silence. He pressed his cigar thoughtfully. 
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“She’s young and wouldn’t be very sick. We could take 
her to the hospital and give her ether. She would come out all 
right.” Still silence. He turned the cigar around in his mouth. 

“Ed, what do you think of it?” 

Slowly he lighted the cigar, puffed, coughed once or twice 
and then replied: 

“Mabel, you know what I think about it. She’s just a baby 
and it would scare her to death. Why don’t you let it go this 
winter and if she still needs it done in the spring, why, we’ll 
have it attended to. ’ ’ 

“Well, I know what it’ll be; just one sore throat after 
another. You’ve said this same thing for the last four years. 
You don’t seem to care how much she suffers.” 

This argument had been gone over and over but Mrs. 
Beverly had never before ventured this last statement. 

“Now, Mabel, you know that’s not true. No one could care 
for a child more than I do for Josephine. It’s because I love 
her so that I can’t let her have it done. You mustn’t get so 
keyed up over everything.” 

“Beg pardon for interrupting but the Baby Girl told me to 
tell her Daddy to come right straight upstairs to her.” Alice 
was smiling broadly as she gave her message. 

“All right, thank you, Alice. Where are my glasses, do 
you know, Mother?” 

“Here they are on the mantel. I’m going over to Clara’s 
a minute if you’re going upstairs.” 

“Yes, I have to leave in a few minutes, anyway. Good- 
bye. ’ ’ 

‘ ‘ Good-bye. ’ ’ 

Mr. Beverly went upstairs. 

“What story shall we read to-day, Honey?” 

“About how Mowgli came to the jungle.” 

“How he was put on the council rock?” 

“Oh, not that one. I know! I’d rather hear about the 
red dogs and the little people.” 

“Yes, that’s a good one, let’s read that!” 
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Mr. Beverly found the place in the much-worn volume of 
Kipling and started to read. He read slowly, in a low, even 
voice, mispronouncing a word occasionally but Josephine highly 
preferred his reading to the rapid, exact, rather grating voice of 
her Mother. The story went on for some time. The child lay 
still and listened. She knew what was coming next but these 
stories never failed to hold her attention. Finally Mr. Beverly 
looked at his watch and jumped up quickly. 

“Quarter past one. Well, I must go.” 

“No, read some more.” 

“I can’t now. Have Mother or Miss Williams finish it for 

you. 

‘ ‘ They can ’t read like you can. No one does except Bummy 
and she ’s in bed and I ’m in bed so how can she read to me ? ’ ’ 

“Well, I’ll bet Miss Williams will play dominoes with you.” 

“Daddy, why do you have to work?” 

“Why, to earn your bread and butter for you, Josie. ” 

“But Daddy, I don’t like bread and butter very much. I 
like angel food cake better.” 

Perhaps Mr. Beverly did not hear. Anyway he left instead 
of pursuing this important subject and Josephine finally went 
to sleep wondering why her Daddy had to work to earn bread 
and butter and why her mother made her eat bread and butter 
when she much preferred angel food cake or fruit drops. If it 
weren’t for bread and butter, her Daddy could be at home 
reading to her. She was certainly going to explain her discovery 
to her Daddy when he came home that evening. 

On his way downtown Mr. Beverly was thinking. Mabel 
was always so much in a hurry to try anything new. Of 
course Josephine did have terrible sore throats, but she was 
just a child. She would probably outgrow them and if she 
didn’t, well, he’d see about having her tonsils taken out in the 
spring, perhaps, or next fall. Here he met an acquaintance and 
as the two walked and talked of other matters, Mr. Beverly dis- 
missed the question from his mind. 
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Meanwhile, Mrs. Beverly had gone next door, ostensibly to 
borrow the last Red Book but really to talk over a scheme that 
was hatching in her mind. 

“ Hello, Mabel, come in.” 

“Where’s Tom?” 

“He didn’t come home for lunch. He had a meeting with 
Nickolson. Something about a schoolhouse, I think.” 

“I want to know if I can borrow your Red Book.” 

‘ ‘ Sure, it ’s on the table. ’ ’ 

“Are you through with it?” 

“I am with the continued stories and I’m going to play 
bridge at Frances’ so I won’t read it this afternoon, anyhow.” 

“I am going to stay home with Josephine and Aunt Jo, so I 
want something to read. Miss Williams is going out.” 

“Ed’s reading to Josie, I suppose?” 

“Oh, yes. He does every noon. Say, Clara, I spoke to 
him again this noon about having her tonsils taken out.” 

“Did you? What did he say?” 

“We had the same old argument. He wants, to let things 
go now and if she still needs it done in the spring he’ll have it 
attended to then.” 

“That’s just like Ed. He’ll keep putting it off as long 
as he can.” 

‘ ‘ I know and she really needs to have them out. No wonder 
she doesn’t grow any or get fat. How can she, with all that 
poison in her system ? ’ ’ 

“It’s the only thing to do. Have them out. What does 
Miss Williams think about it?” 

‘ ‘ Oh, she knows they ought to be out. ’ ’ 

“ I ’ll bet Grandma won ’t hear of it though — nor Bummy. ’ ’ 

“Of course Mother doesn’t want it done but Miss Williams 
almost talked Bummy into it.” 

“Bummy thinks the world and all of Miss Williams, doesn’t 
she ? ’ ’ 

“She certainly does.” 

“Have you had Miss Williams talk to Ed?” 
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“Oh, it wouldn’t do any good.” 

“Well, it might, yon don’t know.” 

“No, I know it wouldn’t. He won’t listen to reason.” 

“He just doesn’t realize that she needs it done. Send him 
over to me. I’ll talk to him.” 

“I’ll have to go. I don’t relish this afternoon.” 

“Well, there ’re some thrillers in that book.” 

“I need something like that. Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye.” 

Mrs. Beverly walked briskly home, putting her feet down 
firmly. When she entered the house, Molly, the cook, called her. 

“Mrs. Beverly, did you order rye bread?” 

“Yes, didn’t they send it?” 

“No’m, it hasn’t come. I thought I’d better tell you.” 

“I’ll call them up and lay them out. It makes me so 
mad.” 

Mrs. Beverly went to the telephone. 

“34. Please, yes. Hello. This is Mrs. E. L. Beverly 
speaking. Where’s my rye bread? Well, Eaton’s have it be- 
cause I saw it there this morning. All right.” Bang! 

Mrs. Beverly went upstairs and on finding her daughter 
asleep, hurried into her mother’s room. 

“I’ve never seen anyone so unreasonable as Ed is some- 
times. ’ ’ 

“Whv, what’s the matter?” 

“He won’t hear of our having Josephine’s tonsils taken out. 
He’d rather let her have these terrible sore throats she’s been 
having than have it done. I can ’t understand. ’ ’ 

“Well, I don’t blame him. If she were my child I certainly 
wouldn’t let any doctor cut her throat. All children have to be 
sick sometimes. She’ll outgrow it all right.” 

“No, she won’t. You just don’t understand. I was talking 
to Dr. Adams this morning and he said it ought to be done.” 

“Well, don’t get so excited. You’ll wake Josephine.” 

“I’m not excited,” and Mrs. Beverly stalked out of the 
room and across the hall to the room where her Aunt Josephine 
was lying. 
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“Don’t get up, Miss Williams. Honestly, I never saw such 
a family. They don’t seem to realize how much Josephine 
needs to have her tonsils out. It would certainly he the making 
of her, wouldn’t it, Miss Williams?” 

“It would help her, yes. I’ve not a doubt she’d begin to 
pick up right away.” 

“Mr. Beverly’s so unreasonable.” 

“If you’d just talk to him, Mabel, in the right way.” 

“Why, I have talked to him and Aunt Jo ’till I’m blue in 
the face, but what good has it done?” 

Mrs. Beverly rocked briskly. 

“You can go any time you want to, Miss Williams. I’m 
going to be here all afternoon.” 

“All right, I’ll leave now and come back early.” 

After Miss Williams had left, Mrs. Beverly sat rocking and 
reading. Evidently the Red Book did not have all the facilities 
recommended by her sister-in-law because she turned the pages 
slowly. Pretty soon Josephine woke up and engaged her mother 
in a game of dominoes. At about two o’clock the telephone rang. 

“Hello — yes. This is she. What? Going to Indianapolis 
on the five o’clock train? Yes. Good-bye.” 

Mrs. Beverly left the telephone. A plan had been running 
in her mind and this message that her husband was called away 
that afternoon on business was the only thing needed to com- 
plete it. 

“Mother, I’m going over to Clara’s a minute. I’ll be right 
back. You’ll see if Josephine wants anything, won’t you?” 

Grandma put the asked-for crayons and a piece of paper on 
her granddaughter’s bed. Then she took her sewing and went 
in to talk to her sister. 

“Jo, are you asleep?” 

“Huh, no!” said Bummy, starting. “What time is it? 
Isn ’t it about time Miss Williams was coming back ? ’ ’ 

“No, it’s only a little after two.” 

“Where’s Mabel?” 
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“Gone over to Clara’s. Do you know, Jo, I think she’s 
planning to have Josephine’s tonsils taken out without her 
father’s consent. I think it’s a shame. Suppose something 
should happen to the child.” 

“Well, don’t cross your bridges before you come to them.” 

“I’m not. But I do think I ought to say something to Ed. ’ ’ 

“Now, Amanda don’t you meddle. Mabel and Ed can 
manage their own affairs. If Mabel wants to have Josephine’s 
tonsils taken out, why I guess that’s her business. After all 
she’s as much Mabel’s child as she is Ed’s. Besides it’d prob- 
ably be better for her to have them out. She has always been 
a puny, little thing.” 

“Why, Jo, I’m surprised! You’d let your own flesh and 
blood and your namesake, too, be cut up by doctors. I suppose 
it’s all Miss Williams’ talk.” 

“It is not Miss Williams’ talk. I guess I’m not too old yet 
or too near dead to have my own opinions still. ’ ’ And with that, 
each sister pursed her lips and said not another word. The one 
lay quietly and looked at the ceiling, the other worked button- 
holes viciously. 

In this state Mrs. Beverly found them when she returned. 
She had a determined expression on her face but there was a 
little smile at the corners of her mouth. When she saw the two 
women together she stopped only long enough to tell them that 
Mr. Beverly was called out of town on business, then she went 
in to entertain her daughter. 

The afternoon passed. Mr. Beverly came home, packed his 
grip, and took leave of his family, promising a wonderful gift 
to his little daughter on his return. Mrs. Beverly looked a little 
worried but resolute and asked Josephine twice to kiss her Daddy 
good-bye. 

That evening at dinner she disclosed her plan. Since the 
operation couldn’t take place with Mr. Beverly’s consent, it 
would have to take place without it. She had made arrange- 
ments with Dr. Adams to have it done at nine in the morning. 
Grandma was indignant but said little. Miss Williams seemed 
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surprised and Harold scarcely even impressed. It seemed so 
foolish to make such a fuss over nothing. 

Josephine was not told until the morning; and she was 
too young to be worried after being told that it wouldn’t hurt. 
At half-past eight Harold, Mrs. Beverly, Miss Williams and 
Josephine left for the hospital. 

Mrs. Beverly was thinking — suppose something should 
happen. Oh, but nothing would. If it did, though, Ed would 
never forgive her. Now she’d gone this far she certainly would 
have to see the thing through. 

At the hospital they were ushered into a little room where 
Josephine was made ready to he taken to the operating room. 
Dr. Adams came in. 

“Vfell, I see you’ve brought me our little girl.” 

“Yes, Doctor.” 

“How is she this morning?” 

“Oh, I’m all right.” Josephine was so awed by her first 
visit to a hospital that she could say little. 

“I’m all ready for you. Bring her right up, will you, Miss 
Williams?” 

“Yes, doctor.” 

Mrs. Beverly and Harold accompanied Josephine to the 
operating room. The child submitted to the anesthetic without 
a word but as the ether began to take effect she started to call 
her Mother. Mrs. Beverly turned to her son and began to cry. 

“Don’t be foolish, Mother. She’s all right, besides you’re 
spoiling my new necktie.” 

“Oh, she’s dying. I know she is!” 

“Take your Mother out, Harold.” This from the doctor. 

“Come on, Mother.” 

“I can’t leave my baby.” 

“She’s all right. Come on.” Harold led his Mother from 
the room. 

“Harold, if anything happened to Josephine, your Father 
Avould never forgive me. I’m going to telephone him.” 
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Harold, himself a little frightened, did not protest. The 
call was rushed through to the hotel where Mr. Beverly always 
stayed. 

“ Hello, Ed! This is Mabel. Josephine’s dying!” Hys- 
terical sobs ! Then Harold ’s voice. 

“ Hello, Dad. This is Harold — No, but she’s pretty sick, 
though! She’s having her tonsils taken out now — Doctor 
Adams — How soon can you get here? I’ll meet you. Good- 
bye.” 

A very few minutes after this conversation, Josephine was 
brought back, minus her tonsils but very much alive. 

When Mr. Beverly first got this message he was completely 
overcome. It had never entered his mind that Mabel would 
have the operation performed without his consent. There was 
Mabel in hysterics at the time she was needed most. Why didn’t 
they do something? If he were only there. He would not get 
excited or upset. 

All the way home he kept picturing the scene at the hospital. 
Doctor Adams and Miss Williams "would be in the room with 
Josephine. Mabel, Harold and even Grandma would be waiting 
anxiously at the door for the slightest news. Why hadn’t they 
telegraphed to all the stations on the way? 

When Mr. Beverly did arrive at the hospital, he found his 
daughter contentedly eating a chocolate sundae, while her mother 
read “ Little Women” aloud to her. 

Two weeks later Mr. Beverly left his house one morning and 
started downtown. On the way he met an acquaintance also 
going to business. 

“Hello, Ed.” 

“Morning, Herb, how are you all to-day?” 

“Pretty good except that Catherine, my daughter, has a 
bad sore throat.” 

“Does she have them often?” 

“Yes, every once in a while in winter.” 

“Well, sir, you know my little girl has always had awful 
sore throats. About two weeks ago I had her tonsils taken out 
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and do you know, she’s gained five pounds in those two weeks. 
Why, it was the finest thing in the world for her.” 

“Hm!” 

“I know it would help your girl.” 

“Well, I’ll have to tell my wife, you know she’s afraid to 
have it done. ’ ’ 

“You ought to talk her into it, Herb. The child shouldn’t 
go on with bad tonsils. Why she could get almost anything 
from them. ’ ’ 

“Didn’t it frighten your child?” 

“Not a bit. She took ether and didn’t know what was going 
on. She got along fine too. Do it while they’re young. Then’s 
the time. Don’t put it off, Herb.” 

“Well, here’s where I turn.” 

“Good-bye, Herb.” 

“Good-bye, Ed.” 

Martha Bayard. 


THE SPIRIT OF NATURE 


When I feel the hush and silence 
Of a mystic shadowed morn, 

When I see a fair, fresh flower 
Blooming on a plain forlorn, 

When I hear a soaring skylark 
Trilling in the clouds above 
Then my heart leaps up in gladness, 

Ecstasy of life, and love. 

When I see the silvery moonbeams 
Shimmering o’er a lonely lake, 

Hear a loon’s weird music echo 
Through the shadows, half awake, 

When I feel the depth and darkness 
Of a forest black and drear, 

Then a bliss of spirit fills me, 

And I know that God is near. 

Harriet Wilson. 
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For centuries they have been called fighting Irishmen, those 
splendid, sturdy, jovial people in that emerald isle which so 
recently has been given its freedom. Many of us, I am sorry 
to say, think of the Irishman as the cook, the chauffeur, or the 
jolly old gardener. As a matter of fact, I do not believe I 
ever met more refined, intellectual, cultured people than I en- 
countered in Ireland this summer. That they are able to laugh 
heartily, sing and joke is almost beyond one’s comprehension 
when we know that for centuries they were heavily taxed for 
everything and the country literally drained of all its resources. 
Yet to all appearances it is a wealthy land, very fertile, with 
large herds of cattle grazing everywhere and hundreds of acres 
of wheat. 

Probably one of the most interesting features of Ireland 
is the old castles rich with fascinating old stories of ghosts and 
banshees. The most famous is the Blarney Castle, and there are 
several others in the vicinity of the Lakes of Kiliarney. It 
seems as though an arresting hand were placed on one’s shoulder 
when one goes through some of these dreary, spooky places and 
when once again one sees sunlight, one breathes a sigh of relief. 
In all the beautiful, restful country places there is a sense of 
mystery which overpowers and casts a spell over everyone. 

What a great pity it is that Ireland cannot find unity and 
coherence and live in tranquillity and prosperity. Many in- 
fluential Irishmen in the United States and elsewhere who left 
their native land as ambitious boys in quest of rich opportuni- 
ties would feel a great sense of satisfaction to see heart-aching 
Ireland in a state of composure. She has lost many able, brave 
men in her last strife but the spirit of freedom and justice never 
wavers. One strong, fine looking traffic officer in Dublin was 
heard to say to an American one day, “Well, now that the 
bloody English are out of the country, the Irish can fight in 
peace.” Evelyn Leary 
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At the highest peak of a lonely mountain-top 
A tiny stream gushed forth; and plunged straightway 
Down o’er the precipice. As on it went, 

It capered over countless rocks and ledges, 

Rejoicing gayly in its new found life. 

And as its random journey longer grew, 

It widened till upon the level plain, 

It grew to he a vast and turbulent stream, 

Arrogant in its power and magnitude. 

Then on through cities great and small it flowed, 

And now it calmer grew, more dignified; 

And bore upon its bosom, broad, serene, 

Great ships, the busy traffic of the world. 

Still proud of its great name, self-satisfied, 

It blundered blindly on, till led at last 
By some unknown and irresistible power 
Into the mighty sea it flowed; and shared 
With countless other streams a common fate. 

Betty Staib. 
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Lizzie puttered about, looking for her glasses. She never 
lost anything but her glasses and she always found them where 
she had carefully put them away. To-day they were in her 
sewing basket. She put the glasses on and went to sit in the 
front room. She sat just behind the musty lace curtains so 
that she could see everything outside, but could not be seen 
herself. There was much to be seen. Automobiles came inter- 
mittently by her house and people went up and down on the 
sidewalks. Lizzie, herself, would never ride in an automobile 
but she would sit for a long time watching them file past. She 
would notice the women’s clothes, here a red hat and there a 
bright coat. Lizzie always w T ore dark clothes. Every day she 
wore a dark gray wool dress and on Sunday a dark silk dress. 
You could tell them apart only by the rustle of the Sunday dress. 
She had a short, dark cape with a fur collar and a small, tight- 
fitting hat she wore straight on her head. She wore the cape 
and the hat only when she was going over to Mrs. Banks’, next 
door. Mrs. Banks was her stepsister. Lizzie did not pretend 
to like Mrs. Banks but she went frequently to sit in front of her 
kitchen stove with her. She seldom went anywhere else. 

To-day, as she was sitting in front of the window, she heard 
her sister’s shrill voice call, “Lizzie!” and she answered, “I’m 
in here, Effie. ” Mrs. Banks made her way through the neat 
kitchen and the dark room to the spot of light by the window 
where her sister sat. 

“I do wish you would have more light in here, Lizzie. If 
I didn’t know my way around here, I would never find you,” 
said Effie. 

“Here’s a chair for you,” Lizzie said. 

Mrs. Banks wore a black taffeta dress with a lace collar. 
She had a black velvet band around her throat and one on 
either wrist. The neck of the dress was high and she wore a 
very intricate chain and pendant about her neck. She 
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patronized Lizzie but she was a little afraid of what she called 
her “ stubbornness.’ ’ 

Mrs. Banks rustled her gaunt frame into a chair. 

“Well,” she announced, “I have been to Mrs. James’ 
daughter’s wedding and it w T as real lovely. The bridegroom 
is a real sweet boy. Mrs. Clark was there and Mrs. Howard and 
Mrs. Jones, and they all asked me to tea any afternoon and 
complimented me on this dress. You like it, don’t you Lizzie? 
They asked for you and your rheumatism and they wondered 
why you don’t come to call on them. Why don’t you, Lizzie, 
instead of cooping yourself up like this day after day? People 
must think you’re queer. You don’t ever do anything but cook 
and wash and look after Clarence. 

“Somebody has to do the work,” said Lizzie. 

“You know right well, Lizzie, that you could afford a maid, 
even two. There’s people as say you have lots of money stored 
up, but sakes alike, I don’t know. You never tell any one any- 
thing. ’ ’ 

The last w r as spoken abruptly and with irritation. Lizzie 
was looking out of the window and had assumed her placid, 
slightly preoccupied expression. It usually irritated Effie, but 
today she felt enthusiastic about the wedding and she had a 
new dress. 

“I overheard Mrs. Clark talking to Mrs. Howard about 
Clarence,” she went on. “She said as how he was so different 
from other boys, never going to the games and not going to 
school and all.” 

Effie had accomplished her purpose. There was an answer- 
ing gleam in Lizzie’s eye, and one small veined hand tightened 
on the arm of her chair but she did not speak. 

“And I think they are right, Lizzie,” said Effie, “just 
because he ’s delicate isn ’t any reason why he shouldn ’t go about 
with the other boys and enjoy himself.” 

Lizzie said, “Clarence don’t want to go about with other 
boys. ’ ’ 

“That’s because he has never been. Why, Lizzie, he has 
never been to parties, nor football games nor done any of the 
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things that other boys do. He just putters about that work 
bench of his, making those queer little baskets and things. It’s 
a pity when he’s such a sweet boy and all.” 

“He is a sweet boy,” said Lizzie, still looking out of the 
window, “and so good and gentle. He isn’t like other boys. 
He never fights nor does anything mean. The other boys 
make fun of him because he is different and don’t do mean 
things like they do.” 

“Of course he is delicate, too,” said Effie, “and you don’t 
want him to get hurt.” 

“He’s not delicate,” said Lizzie, “that was only when he 
was a baby. He’s all right now. He’s never sick. I don’t see 
how you can say that.” She turned to look out of the window 
again and a silence fell between them. 

‘ ‘ Where is he now ? ’ ’ said Effie finally, ‘ £ in the work shed ? ' ’ 

“He went down to the shop with .Peter. He ought to be 
home pretty soon.” Mrs. Banks did not express her surprise 
that Clarence had been allowed to spend the afternoon at the 
shop. When they talked of Lizzie’s son in this way, Lizzie 
was very hostile to her and she was glad to leave the big, dark 
house and return to her own bright kitchen. 

When she had gone, Lizzie moved about her kitchen, pre- 
paring the supper. She always prided herself on the fact that 
she did her own work. She said she could not bear a maid, 
snooping around and telling lies about you behind your hack. 
Lizzie’s kitchen was very neat. Her big stove shone dully with 
recent polish, her floor looked drained of any dirt and her 
kitchen table was scrubbed clean and covered with clean news- 
papers. Lizzie and her son always ate in the kitchen, covering 
the table with a figured red cloth. They almost never used the 
dining-room to eat in, although they sometimes sat there after 
supper. The dining-room table was covered with an elaborately- 
embroidered table cloth and there were big, red, artificial flowers 
in a glass vase in the center. An artificial parrot hung on a 
perch in the window and Lizzie’s best glassware was placed 
neatly on the maple sideboard. There were many pictures of 
various kinds of fruits on the walls and there was one picture 
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of a delicious-looking piece of chocolate cake and an orange. 
Lizzie and her son were very proud of the dining-room but they 
sat in front of the kitchen stove usually. 

This evening, as Lizzie puttered about her kitchen, she had 
a feeling of dissatisfaction. Her sister always annoyed her but 
when she was critical of her she aroused in Lizzie a passionate, 
futile anger that left her irritated the rest of the day. She cut 
thick slices of bread and put them on the table, moodily. Then 
she took a large piece of steak, put it in the frying pan on the 
stove, set the table with thick tumblers and strong knives and 
forks and sat down beside the stove to watch the meat. 
Reluctantly, she recalled her sister’s conversation. Her talk 
about Clarence had ruffled her. Neither Effie nor her gossiping 
friends understood Clarence nor did they understand Lizzie. 
They did not understand how much she had done for the boy, 
how much she loved him and how much she would do for him. 
As a baby, Clarence had been frail and delicate and Lizzie had 
watched and cared for him to the exclusion of any other interest. 
At five, he was a silent, morose, gentle child, ignoring his play- 
mates and desiring only to be left alone. She remembered very 
distinctly a party he had been invited to. She could not re- 
member why she had let him go. She had a vague recollection 
that Effie had something to do with it. Lizzie had stayed at 
home, thinking about him, wondering how he would like the 
party. She had waited until twilight (Effie was to bring him 
home) and had finally gone in a panic to Effie ’s house. Effie 
had just come home but without Clarence. 

She floundered helplessly about, explaining and apologizing. 
She had hunted and hunted for Clarence. Everyone had 
hunted. He must have gone off. No one could find him. Oh 
dear, oh dear, what should they do ! Lizzie cut her short and 
there crept over her face a cold, imperturbable expression that 
annoyed Effie the rest of her life. Lizzie went to the telephone 
and called the police, then she went home to get her cape and 
hat that she had forgotten in her excitement. When she opened 
the kitchen door she saw her son sitting silently in a chair 
with an expression on his face that she never forgot. As she 
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put him to bed, he told her where he had been. He had hidden 
in a closet during the party and had run home by the back 
door when he heard the children leaving. After that, Clarence 
never went anywhere again. Lizzie bought him a work bench 
and he spent most of his time fashioning curious little baskets 
and boxes. She began to be proud of his difference. She was 
jealous of the children in the neighborhood. If they came 
about the house she would call Clarence inside. Clarence did 
not care for the children and was always glad to be with his 
mother. Lizzie loved him in a jealous, defiant way and she spent 
all her time with him. A strange change came over Lizzie. 
She had always been a quiet woman but there came over her 
a certain defiant coldness and an impenetrable silence. She no 
longer saw her friends but devoted herself entirely to her boy. 
She was never cross to him and he in his turn was gentle and 
placid. He did not want to see other girls and boys nor go to 
school, and Lizie did not make him. There was nothing in the 
world she would not do for her boy. She played with him 
constantly and her patience was without measure. When 
Clarence was thirteen, Effie told Lizzie some of the neighbors’ 
gossip. 

“Mrs. Clark said,” Effie had told her “that nobody had 
a right to bring up a boy like you are bringing up Clarence. 
She said he wouldn’t be so terribly different from other boys 
if he played with them. ’ ’ 

“I want him to be different from other boys,” said Lizzie 
defiantly. “They’re rough and mean and there’s not one of 
them that cares for his mother as Clarence cares for me.” 

“You think, just because he couldn’t stay at that party,” 
pronounced Effie, “that he is different from other boys. All 
of ’em go through it and they get over it, too. Look at Mary 
Church ’s son ! He used to run away from parties and cry his 
head off, and now he is head of the High School football team 
and runs a paper. There’s nothing queer about him. They 
laughed it out of him. You’d better laugh it out of Clarence 
afore it is too late.” 
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“You don’t understand at all,” said Lizzie, and her eyes 
were dangerously calm. “Clarence is different from any of 
those boys. You don’t understand about the party or anything. 
Clarence — well he’s just different.” 

“Then he can’t be well,” said Effie decisively. All of 
Lizzie’s controlled anger burst forth. 

“He is well. He is! You don’t know what you’re talking 
about. I wish you would go home.” Effie did not come to see 
Lizzie for days and when she did, not a word was said of 
their quarrel. But Effie was not one to be put down for long. 
Countless times she accosted Lizzie with the same argument. 

“It isn’t right, Lizzie,” she would say, “he shouldn’t be 
allowed to be so different. It’s just plain selfish of you. You 
want him all to yourself, that’s what.” 

“Selfish! Ah, if they could only know the patience, the 
self-sacrifice, and the self-denial of her life. If they could only 
know of the vague fear that haunted her, shutting her off from 
the world.” 

Lizzie stood up and turned the meat over. She never let 
her mind wander any farther, but made herself settle down 
to the commonplace. It occurred to her that it was getting 
late, and time for Clarence to be home. She lighted a lamp 
and set it on the table. It smoked and she turned it down. She 
went to the window and peeped out with her near-sighted eyes, 
but she could see nothing but the snow-covered paths and bare, 
dark trees. She stood there for some moments, expecting to see 
Clarence’s familiar short form come up the path. But he did 
not come, so she sat down at the table and began folding and 
refolding a napkin. She remembered that the clock needed 
winding and she went into the living-room to attend to it. 
She sat down beside the telephone and began reading her 
telephone list — Marmon’s grocery 6189, police station 210, 
mayor’s office 815, Effie Banks 719, and so on down the neatly 
printed page. The telephone rang startingly and unnerved her 
her for a moment. She answered it but it was not for her. 

“I beg your pardon,” said the operator airily. 
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She went into the kitchen again, rolling her apron nervously. 
She opened the door and stood gazing into the fast-growing 
darkness. Pear keen as the cut of a whip flashed over her, and 
left her numb and trembling. Closing the door, she walked 
about the warm kitchen, her hands pressed together. Back and 
forth she walked, in through the hall and the dining-room and 
back again through the kitchen straining her ears for every 
sound. She looked out of the window. It was dark and the 
lights shone cheerfully in the neighboring windows. A feverish 
desire for activity shook her. She stumbled through the dark 
hall, snatched her cape from its hook, and ran bare-headed down 
the snow-covered path to Effie ’s house. 

Effie was serving supper to Mr. and Mrs. Goodwin in her 
fussy little dining-room. Lizzie did not heed them. 

“Effie,” she cried. “Effie, Clarence! It’s after seven and 
he isn’t home. He said he’d be home at five. He’s lost. What 
shall I do?” 

“Effie turned with an apologetic smile to her guests and 
spoke to Lizzie as one might to a child. 

“He’s all right, Lizzie. Don’t be foolish, carring on like 
you do. Sakes alive, the boy’s seventeen and all boys stay out 
late some nights. He’s all right if he’s with Peter, isn’t he?” 

Tears welled in Lizzie’s eyes. 

“He isn’t with Peter. You don’t know Clarence. He 
said he’d be home at five and he would be unless — unless he’s 
lost.” 

“Sakes alive,” said Effie again. “We’ll call Peter and see 
if he’s there, or I will, since you’re so nervous.” 

“Effie rustled to the telephone and Lizzie stood there white 
and intense, with the two curious, but embarrassed guests. 

“Peter says he left the store two hours ago,” said Effie. 
“Don’t look so frightened, Lizzie. Like as not he went to the 
ball game or else he’s settin home in the kitchen like he used 
to when he was a little boy and wouldn’t go to parties.” As the 
expression of horror deepened on Lizzie’s face, she added im- 
patiently, “Well, what are you going to do?” 
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“Come home with me,” Lizzie implored her. “I can’t go 
home alone. I can’t.” 

“What would Mr. and Mrs. Goodwin think?” asked Effie. 

“We’ll go with you,” said Mr. Goodwin, suddenly becoming 
very important. 

They went out the back door to Lizzie’s house, carrying a 
lantern. At her door, Lizzie paused. 

“I’ll go in first,” she said, and her hand trembled on the 
door knob. Clarence was not there. They all went in and 
called his name, but to no avail. Mr. Goodwin took charge of 
the situation. 

“We’ll call the police,” he said. Lizzie sat straight in a 
kitchen chair. She could hear the man talking over the tele- 
phone, in the next room. 

“A short, light boy,” he said, “with big, blue eyes, looks 
about fourteen. Send out some men right away.” Then he 
called Peter. “Would he come right up to the house with 
lanterns and bring some other men from the store? Right 
away ? Thank you. ’ ’ 

Effie was in the other room, too, chattering excitedly to Mrs. 
Goodwin. It was her son they were talking about. Lizzie sat 
with her hands tight about her chair, looking straight ahead 
of her. She was saying to herself in a sort of chant : 

“Oh God, dear God, oh my God,” without realizing what 
she was saying. She said it over and over unthinkingly, white 
with anguish. 

When the men had gone with their lanterns, Effie came 
into the kitchen, where her sister still sat. She felt a sense of 
responsibility and importance. 

“Now Lizzie,” she said, “you just go and lie down. I’ll 
stay with you to-night. Now don’t you worry, everything will 
be all right.” 

Lizzie looked at her wearily. 

1 1 Don ’t bother about me, Effie, ’ ’ she said, * t you go lie down, 
I can’t sleep. I’ll wait up.” 

‘ ‘ It may be all night, ’ ’ cried Effie. 
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Then as Lizzie did not answer, she went into the dining- 
room and lay down on the conch. It was not long before she 
was snoring gently, but Lizzie sat white and immovable in her 
chair. There was a ghastly silence over the house. The clock 
ticked unnaturally in the stillness. It seemed to Lizzie that 
the whole room was waiting tensely like herself. With every 
hour, her courage sank and hope faded from her mind. At 
dawn she fell asleep in her stiff chair. Effie, who was awake, 
heard her fall forward against the arms. She went to the 
kitchen and helped her upstairs to her room where she slept 
until morning. 

When Lizzie awoke and collected her thoughts she lay cold 
and lame in her bed, trembling with fear. She could not bring 
herself to go downstairs, but lay there limply, whispering 
stupidly to herself, “Oh my God” over and over again. All 
of a sudden she heard noises outside. She heard an automobile 
stop, then men’s voices hushed and solemn, but she could hear 
what they said. Her hands shook so that she could not control 
them, but she got out of bed, put on her wrapper and crept 
to the stairway. Suddenly she heard a scream, horrible, hys- 
terical, then Effie ’s shrill voice calling her, calling her. 

“Lizzie, Lizzie! He’s crazy. Oh Lizzie! What’s hap- 
pened to him ? He is crazy. ’ ’ And then the scream again. 

‘ * Oh God, ’ ’ Lizzie whispered to herself, 1 ‘ have mercy on me. 
I tried — Oh God — I tried, I did try, ever since the day I saw it 
coming, after that party, and that look on his face. Oh it can’t 
be true, it can’t. All my life has been for him, every bit. All 
my life I’ve tried to keep him — to keep him — right. I’ve kept 
him away from other boys, from everyone. He’s been with me 
always. I’ve never done anything but care for him and love 
him and work for him. Oh God, have mercy, I’ve done my 
best?” 

Lizzie clutched the banister rails and pressed her head 
against them to steady herself. A man’s voice called to her 
from downstairs, apologetic but authoritative. She would have 
to go down. She would have to face her son and Effie and the 
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men. She heard Effie coming through the dining-room toward 
the stairway, weeping. She could not let Effie see her like this. 
She stood up, dizzily, and went to her room. She took her 
brush from her dresser and brushed back her straggling, white 
hair. Effie came into the room, her pale blue eyes swollen with 
tears. 

“Oh Lizzie, did you hear me? Did you hear me? He’s 
crazy ! He ’s crazy, Lizzie ! Oh you poor Lizzie ! ’ ’ 

Lizzie did not look at her sister. “I heard you, Effie,” 
she said, “shall we go down!” Effie could not speak but stood 
there, staring silently at her sister. Lizzie walked in front of 
her and descended the stairs. The little kitchen was warm and 
the sun came in cheerfully through the windows. There was a 
group of men about the door, talking. As Lizzie entered, they 
stopped and looked at the boy sitting on a kitchen chair with 
his legs protruding in front of him. Lizzie did not look at him. 

“Where did you find him?” she asked quietly. 

“On River Street, this morning,” said one of the men, 
gruffly. “He was looking for his house, with a lantern — broad 
daylight.” He cleared his throat. “He ain’t well. You’d 
better put him to bed. ’ ’ 

“Thank you for finding him, said Lizzie. The men 
mumbled something, moving toward the door. They did not 
look back but put on their hats awkwardly and left the house 
directly. Lizzie could not look at her son. The boy sat in his 
chair, playing with his fingers and mumbling incoherently. 
Effie came snuffling into the room and when she saw Clarence, 
she screamed. 

“Oh Lizzie,” she moaned, “it’s horrible! Look at him, 
Lizzie, with that silly look and playing with his fingers like that. 
And he don’t know us. He just sits there playing like a little 
child.” 

Lizzie turned and looked at Effie, then she went over to 
her son. 

“Come, Clarence,” she said gently, “you must be tired and 
you’d better go to bed. I’ll make you some nice hot broth 
and you can sleep as long as you want. ’ ’ The boy did not speak 
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but sat looking at her with big, vacant eyes. Lizzie moved 
about, preparing the broth. As she watched her, Effie’s an- 
guished sympathy found relief in a torrent of long-hidden 
reproach. 

“You’ve done this,” she cried, “with all your coddling. 
You let him be different. If you hadn’t, he’d have had a chance. 
That’s what they all say. And now look what’s come. You’ve 
brought the misery on yourself, you have!” 

Lizzie poured the broth into a bowl. She went over to her 
son and took him by the hand, avoiding his blank, unseeing eyes. 

“Come Clarence,” she said, “we’ll have this upstairs.” 

Alice Chase. 


DUSK 


Slowly the shades of night 
Come stealing o’er the world. 

The sun sinks noiselessly. 

Bare branches, stripped of the wind ’s cold fury, 
Stretch upward yearningly toward heaven. 

The wind howls among them. 

The world is sad, lonely and afraid, 

Till calmly, steadily through the after-glow 
Fearless, undimmed rises the evening star. 

To-night my soul is stripped of all its trappings. 
The hostile winds howl round about me, too — 
My heart is wavering, sore afraid, 

I long for night’s enshrouding arms 
Wrapping me close. 

And my eyes are comforted 
With the dauntless splendor 
Of the evening star. 


Margaret Donaldson. 
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Snorting express train 

Why are yon so impatient to go? 

Trembling and shrieking, 

Clanging your bell, 

Blowing your smoke over the landscape 
As if you were angry with it? 

What will you do when you reach your destination? 
What can you do, but return? 

Jessie Forbes. 


ON READING FITZGERALD’S BOOKS 


I wandered on the desert. 

I thought I saw a crystal brook, 
A promised land, a shady nook. 
It was only a mirage. 


Margaret Donaldson. 
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As he opened the door of his dingy little office I shud- 
dered, — quite involuntarily, as I usually pride myself on my 
courage. He stood there grinning evilly, so it seemed to me, 
with his yellow teeth gleaming behind his pale lips, and his 
flabby jaws hanging loosely over his wing collar. So this was 
the doctor of whom my uncle had spoken so highly ! 

“Come in,” he squeaked, an astonishing voice from a man 
of his build. “What seems to be troubling you?” 

We talked technically for a few minutes. I felt strangely 
hazy and incoherent. The staleness of the air oppressed me; 
I could feel his beady eyes resting upon me, taking in every 
detail, from my shiny nose to my soiled gloves. I hoped fer- 
vently that there were no holes in my stockings. 

He twisted his oily fingers about each other nervously as he 
spoke. “Your tonsils are badly diseased. You must have them 
removed immediately,” he wheezed. “Come to the hospital, at 
456 East Fifth Street, at ten-thirty tomorrow morning.” He 
smiled unctuously as he showed me out. 

The next morning I felt spent and wan from a sleepless 
night. Suppose he were crazy, and cut my throat while I was 
under the gas? Suppose he asphyxiated me? Suppose he had 
the whole hospital under his cruel control, and had them put 
poison in my breakfast food? I almost decided not to have the 
operation performed, but he had been well recommended, so I 
told myself that my qualms were absurd. 

And so I went to the hospital. The nurses in their stiff 
white uniforms regarded me unsympathetically, and the elevator 
man even made a mournful joke as he took me upstairs. A 
nurse said, “Yes, Doctor North is here. He is waiting for you 
in the operating room.” There was no backing out now. 

The last things I noticed before the gas put me to sleep 
were the sharp, shiny, surgical tools in his hand and those 
infernal yellow teeth glistening. 

Sk 

w w w 
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Two weeks later I again called at his office. The window 
was open. It was Spring, and even in that crowded district 
of the city the air seemed lighter and freer. 

A fat man with bad teeth greeted me affably. 

Dorothy Dorman. 


The wind, amazed at not being noticed, blustered about in 
an invisible rage whirling your hair about your eyes, then 
rushing off spitefully to irritate the sea, which bounded up to 
meet him with flashing white tongues of anger. You didn’t 
mind your tossing hair. You felt a trifle mad and strangely 
calm, too. You couldn’t think about anything serious nor 
anything trivial. You couldn’t think of anything but the 
stretches of foaming blue water, the white prow of the boat 
steering through it and the shining path it left behind, like 
the back of a silver-scaled fish. Sharply outlined white clouds 
drifted across the sky in sharp contrast with the larkspur blue 
of the sky. On all sides of you, the world stretched out in 
miles of glittering radiance. 

Alice Chase. 


My pencil is an emblem of myself. It is stubby, and 
sharpened partly by an automatic pencil sharpener and partly 
by a dull paper knife. It is plainly a very neglected pencil. 
It writes on, hopefully, but always putting off the important 
thing it will write until “to-morrow,” or “next week,” or 
“next year.” I always put things off in the same manner. 
For years I have been thinking “next year I will be athletic,” 
or “to-morrow I will begin to diet,” or “next year I am really 
going to work.” I wonder if I shall ever really be athletic, diet, 
or work? 


Louise Carr. 
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Mrs. Hetherington Wilkes Terrill’s first name was Rose 
Ann. She had changed it to Rozanne which seemed more appro- 
priate to her. Her husband was the Right Honorable Hethering- 
ton Terrill, you know. Mrs. Terrill was tall, that is she was 
above medium height, and she was large. She affected black 
satin to a great degree, black satin which seemed always ready 
to burst its shining wholeness over her ample bosom, especially 
when the great lady sighed, which was not infrequently. Her 
hair was beautiful, pure white, but it was always marceled and 
there was always a comb lurking in its high piled glory. Mrs. 
Terrill’s eyes were blue and wide and rather child-like. Her 
mouth was small and thin and could easily become determined. 
Her first and original chin was quite firm. 

Mrs. Terrill read the Cosmopolitan, “Simon Called Peter,” 
“If Winter Comes” and “Main Street.” She preferred the 
Cosmopolitan, because the characters in the stories were more 
interesting and more like the people she knew. 

She went to church spasmodically but she gave liberally. 
Two beautiful stained-glass windows in St. Cecilia’s testified 
to her generosity, with a name plate under each. 

She called her husband Hetherington Wilkes and tried to 
make him stop reading the newspaper to talk to her. The 
family usually seemed bored at meals so she talked cheerfully, 
but trivially. She would have given her life to make her 
husband and her daughter happy, but she didn’t try to under- 
stand them — bought them things instead. 

Her telephone was concealed, occasionally, beneath a huge, 
fluffy, lacey doll. She called it “Bebe” and it smelled like 
sachet. 

Mary G. Andrews. 


She sat in the window of an expensive apartment on 
Sheridan Road, lazily puffing at a cigarette in a rhinestone- 
studded holder. She was young, about nineteen, and rather 
pretty; but the thick coating of cosmetics on her coarsened 
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skin accentuated rather than disguised the puffiness beneath her 
eyes and the lines about her thick mouth. She had stopped 
going to school after her second year as a day pupil in a private 
high school by the simple process of not going. Her parents had 
objected at first, but they were easily appeased, — her stepmother, 
fat and futile and her father, weak, self-important, and occupied 
with more necessary duties. She had tried art school for a 
few months, having a vague desire to draw good-looking girls, 
but she found the work too exacting and gradually dropped it. 
She had then devoted herself to the important business of having 
a good time in whatever way she could. She had had many 
affairs, increasing in the violence of their emotions and the 
swiftness of their culminations. At this particular moment she 
was engaged in regretting the last, with a saxaphone player 
from Herb Goetz’ novelty jazz orchestra, which had ended the 
night before in a violent quarrel begun over the comparative 
entertaining abilities of George M. Cohan and Fannie Brice, 
and ended in scathing personalities. 

She happened to look out the window as a thin, awkward, 
badly-rouged girl, evidently on her way to work passed in 
affectionate company with a young man of the same type. 

“My God!” she exclaimed, “how common!” 

Dorothy Dorman. 


Gray, penetrating fog surrounded the little building and 
softened the lights that shone timidly out into the night, while 
a misty rain mournfully drizzled down to the street. Constant 
rain had made the pavement slippery and a man, hurrying home 
to a warm fire slipped and fell. He cursed, scrambled to his 
feet and hurried on, minus a rubber and gloves. A lamp light 
flickered and went out. An alley cat, lean and lanky, impelled 
by an unseen hand, emerged suddenly from a dark doorway, 
stopped short, waited, and then ran on. A policeman with 
drooping shoulders walked his beat with a monotonous tread, 
now and then tapping his stick on the slippery sidewalk. 

Constance Smith. 
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A MILLION DOLLARS 


A million dollars ! There would be no end to the excitement 
she would have. She would go directly to Mrs. Van Doyster’s 
and tell that stately lady that she had better look for another 
laundress because washing was only too vulgar for Mrs. O’Shay 
since she had fallen heir to a million dollars. Then she decided 
that she must have beautiful clothes before she should buy an 
automobile because the salesman might think it peculiar that 
such a shabby-looking person should buy such an elaborate car. 
She went to all the finest stores in New York and had herself 
attired in the very latest style. After she had bought her auto- 
mobile and hired a demonstrator to drive it, the next thing 
to do was to find a place to live, out of that dingy tenement 
district. She decided to buy an exquisitely furnished home. 
When she was settled in her new abode and surrounded by 
numberless servants, she invited all her friends from the tene- 
ments to a reception. At this affair she seated herself, robed like 
a queen, on a high throne in the centre of her drawing room. 
Her guests gazed at her admiringly as she majestically ordered 
her servants about 

‘‘Hundred and forty-second street,” roared the conductor. 
Mrs. O’Shay awoke from her reverie with a start. She had 
ridden past Mrs. Van Doyster’s where she must begin the 
week by toiling over the Van Doyster’s family washing! 


Elizabeth Kroeck. 
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Sept. 27th — Opening of School 

Sept. 30th — Robins Hill Picnic 

Old Girls Party for New Girls 
Oct. 1st — Musicale by Dorothy Fairbanks, and Ralph Osborne 

Oct. 5th — Thirtieth Anniversary of Rogers Hall 
Oct. 6th — Galli Curci 

Oct. 7th — Robert Mantell in “The Merchant of Venice” 
Cottage Party for Norcross 
Oct. 8th — Concert by Mr. Brown 
Oct. 14th — Sight-Seeing Trip 

“Adventurers” by Margaret Whitlock 
Oct. 15th — Miss Bernice Everett’s Lecture on Her Work in the 
East with the Wellesley Unit 
Oct. 21st — Harvard-Centre Game 

Andover-Prineeton Freshman Game 
Entertainment by Drama and Mandolin Clubs 
Oct. 22nd — Norcross Party for Cottage 

Musicale by Dorothy Lee and Julia Kroech 
Oct. 23rd — Mr. Baker’s Lecture on the 47 Workshop 
Oct. 24th — Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Oct. 26th — Irene Castle and Council Dinner 
Oct. 27th — Roosevelt Rally 
Oct. 28th — Harvard-Dartmouth Game 

Andover-Yale Freshman Game 
Hallowe’en Party 

Oct. 29th — Vespers led by Mr. Callan 
Oct. 31st — Choosing of Clubs 
Nov. 2nd — Symphony Ensemble 
Nov. 4th — Cae and Kava Parties 
Nov. 5th — Kava Supper 
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Nov. 6th — Mr. Wallace Nutting’s Lecture on Colonial Interiors 

Nov. 11th — Armistice Day 

Nov. 12th — Lowell Choral Society 

Nov. 18th — Andover-Exeter Game 

Nov. 19th — Vespers led by Mr. Grannis 

Nov. 21st — Paulist Choristers 

Nov. 24th — Hockey Game 

Nov. 25th — Sketches by Drama Class 

EDITORIAL 


Splinters is and always has been a true reflection of Rogers 
Hall. It is a link between prospective pupils, the present pupils 
and the Alumnae. It is not only a record of school life, but 
a reflection of school spirit. 

It is an established fact, that there has been in the past 
few years, a decided readjustment of the world in general. 
Rogers Hall has recognized this, has met it face to face, absorbed 
what is worthy and valuable in the new scale of things, added 
it to her own standard of traditions, and become even bigger 
and broader in the process. We feel that the validity of the 
old is especially acknowledged and emphasized here — for young 
America could learn much from her grandmother. With a 
background of generations of girls, living amid their old tradi- 
tions, we inevitably have learned to feel an admiration and 
respect for them, and it has become easier to live up to what we 
know we should be. 

The Main Department which contains the best that can 
be produced of literary effort, has remained evenly balanced 
between the old and the new. School News is the record of the 
activities of the school. We allow ourselves to become more 
jocose and frivolous here, for to be worth while a picture must 
first of all be true, and life at Rogers Hall is not at all serious- 
ness. These, together w T ith the Alumnas Notes, make Splinters, 
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and we hope that in its pages are written not only the record of 
our life here but some of those underlying ideals, which are so 
significant. 

We should like the Alumnas to think that Rogers Hall is all 
that they hoped it would be, the present pupils to feel that they 
are vitally a part, not only of the present, but of the future; 
and the prospective pupils to realize how vital the welfare of 
the school has always been in the hearts of the girls. We hope 
that more than ever this year, we can record an unusually 
progressive year and give unlimited promises for the future. 

Mary G-. Andrews. 


On Wednesday, September twenty -seventh, with the advent 
of many trunks and girls, and the departure of many tender 
and solicitous families, Rogers Hall opened. It took about three 
days to get settled and to find our way around, but on Saturday, 
Miss Parsons felt justified in trusting us on a picnic. 


A Bed-Time Story 

“Come, dears, we will have a jolly picnic at Robins Hill!” 
said good Mother Parsons, as she gathered her little brood 
around her, one sunshiny morning. 

‘ ‘ Oh, goody, goody ! ’ ’ cried all the little Rogers Hall girlies, 
and clapped their hands gleefully and jumped up and down. 
“Let us start now,” cried the “old” girls excitedly for, having 
made the trip before, they knew what happiness was in store for 
them, and were unable to repress their enthusiasm. But Mother 
Parsons easily quieted them, and soon they were scampering 
gayly to their rooms to make ready for the delightful outing. 

Old Mr. Sun was just peeking roguishly over the tops of the 
houses when the girls tripped out of the hall, and climbed into 
the funny, old street-cars that were waiting for them. They were 
off! 

i 
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How they laughed and chatted in happy anticipation ! After a 
short time the street-cars stopped at the foot of a big, fat hill out- 
side the city, and all the girls got out. Then began the fun ! At first 
the saucy, little imps tripped merrily up the hill with no thought 
of fatigue, but when old Mr. Sun saw them, their climb became 
difficult for he smiled his broadest, warmest smile which made 
them puff and gasp annoyingly. But with all his teasing he 
could not discourage the ‘ ‘ old ’ ’ girls ; each one climbed feverishly 
in hopes of being first and having Mother Parsons praise her on 
her return to school. 

At last when every single one of those silly, giggling steam 
engines had reached the top of the hill, the picnic lunch began 
to appear miraculously. “Yum, yum!” exclaimed the hungry 
girls as their plates were heaped with goodies, and they ate as 
only children could eat after such a long, hot climb. The ‘ ‘ old ’ ’ 
girls ate hurriedly for they could hardly wait to show the “new” 
girls the many points of interest on Robins Hill. 

Several more hours of mirth and merriment and then it 
began to grow late. After such a day, is it any wonder that 
many of the little dears became cross and fretful when they were 
told that they must go ? But all their pouts and frowns vanished 
when they remembered that they would see Mother Parsons on 
their return; and as they trudged wearily down the long hill, 
and rattled the rest of the way home in the dingy old street- 
cars they cheered themselves with that thought, and also with the 
all-inspiring thought that there might be mail waiting in their 
cunning little mail-boxes at school. 

Harriet Wilson 


“Backward, Oh backward 
Turn, time in thy flight 
Make me a child again 
Just for tonight.” 

Seemed to be the popular sentiment, for that night the old 
girls entertained (50 cents) the new girls with a kid party. We 
survived the cider and doughnuts successfully and went dutifully 
to church the next morning. 
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On Sunday evening we had the first of our many delightful 
musical events the concert given by Miss Fairbanks and Mr. 
Osborne. All our Sunday evenings this year have been more 
personal and intimate than before. Miss Bernice Everett, an 
Alumna, came back to tell us most interestingly of her ex- 
periences while doing relief work with the Wellesley Unit in the 
Near East. Mr. Brown who is always warmly welcomed at 
Rogers Hall came to sing to us and Julia and Elizabeth Kroeck, 
and Dorothy Lee made another Sunday evening memorable by 
their playing and singing. Mr. Callan and Mr. Grannis have 
conducted Vesper Services and talked to us afterwards. 


The thirtieth anniversary of Rogers Hall fell on October 
fifth. We had school as usual but we did celebrate. In the 
afternoon a few sprightly souls aired their scornful opinions 
of past athletic ability by presenting their ideas of an early 
gym class at Rogers Hall. Again we revert to rhyme. 


What dire result from gym exhibits springs, 

When gentle belles attempt athletic things, 

For when instructed by their Mistress Hope, 

These active sylphs with graceful leaps jump rope. 
Likewise, wag with pep each rose-tipped finger, 

Causing pain to come, to go, to linger. 

The cultured game “Clap hands” comes next in line, 

And murmurs rise, “Exquisite, sweet, divine.” 

Skirts sag, and cherished locks hang down fair backs, 

Snaps lose their hold, “Oh shucks, what was that crack?” 
The ribs of whale, upholding things of note 
Fail soon, and fast descends a petticoat. 

The wretched nymph, consigned to black despair, 

Now offer up to Zeus a silent prayer. 

She prays for strength and strives to lift her skirt— 

“Oh fate,” she moans, “Why dust my clothes with dirt?” 
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She takes three steps, she sways and blinks her eyes, 

Too soon she falls, too late shrieks tear the skies. 

Too late, the sylphs are moved to flowing tears, 

Sobs, sighs and passions, then to fainting fears. 

But when she wakes to earthly life and faults, 

“Where are,” she gasped, “My trusty smelling salts?” 

This gym the sylphs shall consecrate to fame, 

And midst the stars inscribe dear Rogers’ name. 

Henrietta Hoffman 

Miss Parsons entertained the school at dinner and after- 
wards told us something of the history of Rogers Hall. A new 
girl has voiced her appreciation of the school. 


ODE TO ROGERS HALL ON COMPLETING THIRTY YEARS OF 
SUCCESSFUL LABOR 


When I ponder on your thirty years of life, 
Years of growth and years of strife. 

When I think of all you’ve done 
To urge onward, one by one, 

The souls it’s been your joy to help set right, 

In the struggles they have had, 

In the fights ’twixt good and bad, 

And the many things that are not done by might. 


Then I know you’ve had success, 

For it’s been your joy to bless 
Their lives, and make them richer, too, 
And I’m sure that they all know 
That what they are they owe 
To you ! 


Jessie Forbes. 
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Another Saturday came and a few girls went into Boston 
to see Robert Mantell in an exceptionally good production of 
“The Merchant of Venice.” 

We came home “tired but happy” and were greeted with 
the news that the Cottgae was starting a little social competition 
by giving Norcross a bridge party. We were envious then but 
imagine our frenzy when we heard a few weeks later that 
Norcross was giving the Cottage a “Waffle Party.” 


On October fourteenth came the famous “Sight-Seeing 
Trip.” The new girls in pursuit of knowledge, “did” the 
points of interest in the neighborhood of Boston in a rumbling, 
rambling bus. They appreciated it. 

The bus stood waiting at the door 
The girls ran to and fro, 

While Miss McGregor called for more 
So that the bus could go. 

When the signal had been given 
The girls began to shout, 

For they were off to see the sights 
Which they had heard about. 


The Concord bridge at first they spied 
Where Minute Men had fought, 
There for their liberty they died 

And freedom they had wrought 


They next rode on to Lexington 
Where many things they saw, 
The houses where they made the guns 
And often went for more. 
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They then rode on to Boston town 
To have some fun and eat, 

And Little Italy made them frown 
For it was far from neat. 

Last to the Navy Yard they sped 
They liked this best of all, 

Then rumbled in that trusty bus 
Straight hack to Rogers Hall. 

Harriet Cushman. 


The bus as a mode of conveyance entered again into our 
innocent young lives with the approach of the football season. 
The Andover games were especially attractive because we did 
not have to go in the bus. Some of us were not quite so appre- 
ciative of the Harvard-Centre, and Harvard-Dartmouth games 
as we might have been because of the daschundt arrangement 
in which we traveled. One of our Southern representatives 
voiced the sentiment of the entire school by exclaiming in ago- 
nized tones “Honey! Can yo’ all imagine me gettin ’ down from 
that great high bus and meetin ’ ma date?” 


Between these pleasant Saturdays came days of organiza- 
tion. The Council was elected and the Splinters Board chosen. 
Lillian Cruikshank is the very able President of the Council 
for this term. Splinters ’ work was started at once with a venge- 
ance and life became stern. 


THAT GREAT AND GLORIOUS FEELING 
You are wandering in lands of fudge sundaes and blue 
Locomobiles when suddenly they disappear at the sound of a 
tinkling bell. Before your eyes vanish all those delectable 
objects and in their places appear the familiar features of your 
room. 

You open your eyes wider, wondering why you had to leave 
that last huge sundae, when suddenly the big, black fact dawns 
on you that you set your clock early to get up and write a theme 
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for your composition class. What shall you write about? You 
wonder what difference it would make to Splinters if you 
should stay in bed. 

You turn to look at your calmly sleeping roommate, ponder- 
ing as to whether you have the nerve to risk her wrath and 
wake her up for a few suggestions. You send a withering glance 
at the disturbing alarm clock that caused all this trouble. 
Startled, you look again. It seems to say five and you set it 
for six o’clock! 

You get out of bed and examine it closely. It surely does 
say five o’clock! One more hour to sleep. You crawl back into 
bed and soon forget that Splinters needs material and if the 
themes aren’t handed in at class-time they won’t count. Isn’t 
it a grand and glorious feeling, though? 

Constance Cleaveland. 


In connection with the established organization of Rogers 
Hall we must mention the Glee Club and the Banjo-Mandolin 
Club which have been started under the supervision of Miss 
Boll. In commemoration of Armistice Day the Glee Club gave 
a beautiful rendition of “The Supreme Sacrifice, the song sung 
at the burial of the unknown soldier at Arlington Cemetery. We 
have had two performances by the Banjo and Mandolin Club and 
we are looking hopefully for another. 


On October twenty-third, the Advanced Themes and Drama 
Classes went to a most interesting lecture by Mr. Baker who told 
us about the Forty -seven Workshop at Harvard. We were es- 
pecially interested in hearing of the methods of producing plays 
written in Mr. Baker’s classes, because a few weeks before we 
had given here a play written for the Advanced Themes class — 
“Adventurers,” by Margaret Whitlock, ’22. 

Another unusual lecture was that by Mr. Wallace Nutting 
on Colonial interiors. He displayed some slides of interiors and 
discriminated between the various kinds and periods of furniture. 

This year we have had the opportunity of attending the 
concerts and lectures held in the new Lowell Memorial 
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Auditorium. Galli Curci was the first artist to sing here. The 
Boston Symphony Orchestra and the Symphony Ensemble fol- 
lowed each other in rapid succession. The Lowell Choral Society 
gave a concert one Sunday afternoon, in which we were especially 
interested, because Madame Marie Sundelius, who was one of 
the soloists, used to teach singing at Rogers Hall. The Paulist 
Choristers delighted us all. 

Miss Parsons invited the Council to Irene Castle’s Fashion 
Show. The rest of us were frankly envious and after the per- 
formance, we were heartbroken for, alas, we could net walk like 
Irene nor do strange things to our sweet simple garments to 
make them resemble hers. 

A later event, however, the entire school was privileged to 
attend. "We marched down to the Hall expectantly, in im- 
pressive array. We came home — downhearted? No. 


HAVE YOU A LITTLE POLLYANNA IN YOUR SCHOOL? 

With a glad smile on our faces we sank into our chairs at 
the Auditorium at the Roosevelt Memorial Service. A new girl 
had come to school and she was so glad to be here. She said she 
was playing a game, the glad game, and she did so want us to 
play it too. We did, for her ideas were very applicable, and she 
was so wistfully appealing. I sat beside her and after the intro- 
ductory speech and the resume' of promised briefness, she 
turned to me with a little smile, peeping out the corners of her 
mouth, and said, 

“Oh dear, aren’t you glad it was nice and long and you 
knew all about it, because it’s such fun to have a nice big man 
tell you what you know already and just think how glad you’re 
going to be to hear the other speakers.” 

I thought she was just foolish, and goody-goody at first, but 
if you had been in my place you just couldn ’t have withstood her 
cheery little spirit, when after the next speech on the Navy and 
Disarmament, she said in a happy little voice, 

• “Daddy always said there was something about everything 
that could be worse, and there just is, too, because he could have 
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talked about lots of other things, hut he didn’t, and wasn’t it 
cute of him to tell us about those cunning little sailor boys?” 

Just then we were asked to sing some of our patriotic songs, 
and her dear little voice rang out over the hall. Her earnestness 
brought an embarrassed tear to my eye. 

“Oh,” she said, “aren’t you glad you’re alive, because now, 
Mr. Lodge is going to speak?” 

But Mr. Lodge did not, in fact he did not even come to the 
dandy meeting. Aha!” I gloated, “now she’ll be sorry, noAV 
she can’t be glad about anything.” But no, “This is just the 
glad, glad, gladdest thing of all,” she cried, “for now we can 
have that queer little feeling way down in our hearts again of 
looking forward to hearing him some other day, and that’s half 
the fun, isn’t it? Oh can’t you be glad, too?” 

Yes, I could be glad, and very much so indeed, that my legs 
were strong and sturdy, and could carry me for away from a 
most memorable memorial service. 

Margaket Donaldson. 


We were “Glad” after such a strenuous affair as the Rally, 
to settle down to a quiet little Hallowe’en party. It was a 
wonderful party, even the girls who were in the infirmary after- 
wards as the result of a combination of lollypops and cider 
agreed to that. 


Just about this time, the choosing of the Clubs was the 
burning question. Bewildered new girls were informed that 
they looked Cae or Kava as the case might be. There was a 
great deal of discussion, but the announcement of the clubs 
soon ended our doubts. Cae and Kava welcomed the following 


girls : 

Cae 

M. Bayard 
I. Churchman 
C. Cleaveland 
M. Damon 
K. Dyer 


Kava 

L. Andrew 
K. Bordages 
A. Boyd 

M. Cooper 
H. Cushman 
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Cae 

Kava 

L. Ferguson 

I. D alb erg 

N. Hawley 

E. Dimeling 

R. Holt 

D. Dorman 

M. Horton 

B. Flather 

C. Johnston 

J. Forbes 

E. Kemmerer 

H. Hetherlin 

L. Kroll 

K. Howell 

A. Lawrence 

M. Hussey 

D. LeButt 

C. Jealous 

K. Messick 

E. Kroeck 

M. Perkins 

D. Lee 

J. Phillipp 

K. Leonard 

C. Rushton 

A. Madden 

H. Sheperd 

C. Nevins 

H. Sherer 

H. Page 

M. Sponable 

L. Porter 

G. Trefethern 

E. Pratt 

D. Tremble 

G. Saxe 

H. Wilson 

H. Shannon 

M. G. Wood 

A. Williams 

Of course having acquired such delightful 


the next thing was to make them feel welcome in other ways 
than by inarticulate murmurings — exchanging of rings — fervent 
hugs and hand clasps. The entire week-end seemed devoted to 
this pleasant task. Saturday the Kavas had luncheon at the 
Vesper Country Club. They walked home, of course, being 
an athletic organization. Several, however, came to the Waffle 
Party, which the new Kavas gave at the house, in disreputable 
slippers or clumping mules. 

The old Caes took the new Caes to the movies — a rare treat 
at Rogers Hall — returning to a hot, delicious supper at Norcross. 


The excitement over the Cae-Kava game was more intense 
this year than ever before. Before luncheon, on Friday, the 
Caes and Kavas assembled at opposite ends of the dining room 
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to sing. Both clubs had some catchy new songs and we listened 
eagerly, while the fish grew cold. 

At 3.15, the two clubs marched down to the field and 
around it, singing lustily. Then the teams appeared and more 
enthusiasm was shown. 

It was an excellently played game — Cae’s team work was 
especially noticeable. The teams were very evenly matched. 

It was rather unusual that this year the interest seemed to 
be centered less on the score, more on the technique of the game. 
At the end of the last third, the score was even, so an extra five 
minutes of play was given, with a resulting score of 6 to 4 
in favor of Kava. 


The line-up was as follows: 


Cae 


Kava 

Lawrence 

L. W. 

Cushman 

MacDougal 

Bully 

Donaldson 

Cleaveland 

R. W. 

Bordages 

Pox 

R. H. 

Stearns 

Lins 

L. H. 

Page 

Wells 

R. F. B. 

Carr 

Phelan 

L. F. B. 

Cooper 

Smith 

Subs : — 

G 

Leary 

Holt 


Foos 

Tremble 


Madden 


Splinters seldom goes to press without some mention of our 
most prominent member. 

I’m short and fat 
I never run, 

I barely move around, 

I’m here and there 
And everywhere 
Yet seldom to be found. 
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I forget to study 
I’m late to class 
I never heed the bell 
And though I often 
Leave the bounds, 

Miss Parsons likes me well. 

I’m the pet 
At Rogers Hall 
There are no rules for me 
I come and go 
When e’re I please 
I’m just Nix-ie. 

Julia Nye 
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July 15th, Ruth Greene, T5, was married to Mr. Morgan 
Bowman MacDonald in Saint Anne’s Church in Lowell, Mass., 
with a reception at the home of Edith Whittier Holmes, ’14. 
Mr. and Mrs. MacDonald will live in Uniontown, Pa. 

July 29th, Sara Dorothy Scott, T4, was married to Mr. 
Giulio Ponteeorvo in New York City. They are at home at 116 
West 72nd Street, New York City. 

September 2nd, Marjorie Wilder, ’15, was married to Mr. 
Donald Welton Warner in Saint Michael’s Church, Geneseo, 
N. Y. 

September 16th, Elizabeth Talbot, ’12, was married to Mr. 
Walter Marcus Towne at All Souls Church in Lowell. In the 
wedding party were Grace Helen Talbot of New York who was 
the maid of honor and the bridesmaids were Ethel Hoekmeyer 
Clark, T3, and Elizabeth Eastman, T3. Mr. and Mrs. Towne 
will live in New York City. 

September 23rd, Martha Sheppard was married to Mr. 
Reginald William White at her home in Chelmsford, Mass. 

September 28th, Marjorie Stover was married to Mr. 
Stephen Hersehel Scribner at her home in Lowell. Peggy 
Stover was the maid of honor and among her bridesmaids were 
Barbara Brown, ’13, and Leslie Hylan, ’14. After December 
first, Mr. and Mrs. Scribner will he at home at 454 Andover 
Street, Lowell, Mass. 

September 29th, Polly Piper, ’15, was married to Mr. 
Lawrence Wilson Enos at the Church at the Harbor, Scituate, 
Mass. Marion Huffman Miller, T5, was the matron of honor 
and Eleanor Piper the maid of honor. Mr. and Mrs. Enos will 
live in East Orange, N. J., and are in the same apartment house 
as Marion Huffman Miller, at 470 Park Avenue. 

September 30th, Prudence Robinson, TO, was married to 
Mr. Garrett DeForrest Speirs at her home in Bangor, Me. 
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October 8th, Helen Madeline Smith, ’ll, was married to 
Mr. Albert Forrest Wilkins in Holliston, Mass. They will be at 
home after January first in Holliston. 

November 1st, Dorothy Beeler, T9, was married to Mr. 
Samuel Wesley Long in Scarsdale, N. Y. They will be at home 
after the fifteenth of November, at 425 Ninth Avenue, Greeley, 
Colorado. 

November 11th, Betty Akeryod, T9, was married to Mr. 
Hall Walker at Trinity Church, Newton Centre, Mass. Among 
her bridesmaids was Louise Grover. 

June 26th, a daughter was born to Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
H. Ingram (Aida Hulbert, T4), at Snoqualine Falls, Wyo. 

July 8th, a daughter, Katharine, was born to Captain and 
Mrs. Philip S. Wood (Susan McEvoy, T2) in San Juan, Porto 
Rico. 

August 18th, a son, Perry Gardner, Jr., was born to Mr. 
and Mrs. Perry G. Thompson (Bessie Baldwin) in Lowell. 

August 24th, a daughter, Marion, was born to Mr. and 
Mrs. Reese G. Brooks (Ruth Bill, T4) in Scranton, Pa. 

October 3rd, a daughter, Barbara Whitney, was born to 
Mr. and Mrs. Wallace Everts • Freeman (Marjorie Fox, ’08) in 
Haverhill, Mass. 

July 21st, Rachel Brown, T6, announced her engagement to 
Mr. Albert Stearns Loring. 

September 14th, Mary Jane Pattee, T8, announced her en- 
gagement to Mr. James Earl Morison Robertson. 

May 18th, a daughter, Ann, was born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Everett F. Howarth (Hilda Morse, T6). 

Rogers Hall will be well represented in Colleges, east and 
west, this year for the following girls have entered this fall: 
Barbara Ball, ’22, Elizabeth Essick, ’22, Meda Hulbert, ’22, and 
Maroe Pratt, ’22, have entered Smith; Eleanor Smith, ’22, and 
Margaret Whitlock, ’22, have gone to Vassar; Emily Hulick, ’22, 
to Wellesley; Margaret Durkee, ’21, and Eleanor Whittier, ’22, 
to Connecticut College for Women; Marion Evans, ’22, to 
Goucher, and Dorothy Odlin to Simmons. At the Universities 
we have Asenath Mitchell, ’22, at Boston University; Helen 
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Johnson at the University of California ; Elizabeth Spalding, ’22, 
at Columbia for the Secretarial Course ; Katharine Stuart, ’22, at 
the University of Kansas; Doris Turney at Teachers’ College; 
Caroline Beach at the University of Michigan ; Virginia Gittins, 
’22, at the University of Minnesota for the Physical Training 
Course; Helen Richardson at the University of Wisconsin, and 
Dorothy Stevenson, ’22, at New Hampshire State College. 

Emily Dow has entered Miss Wheelock’s Kindergarten 
Training School. 

Marion Juthe and Elizabeth Green are at the Boston School 
of Physical Education. 

Betty Ellis, ’22, and Daisy Young are taking a Secretarial 
Training Course at Miss Gibb’s School in Boston. 

Barbara Allen, ’22, is at Pratt Institute in Brooklyn taking 
the Normal Art Course. 

Margaret Luther, ’22, is studying piano at the Boston Con- 
servatory of Music and Eleanora Carpenter, ’20, is also studying 
piano in Boston. She and Elizabeth Gleason, ’18, are assisting 
in Social Service work in Manchester, N. H. 

Barbara Andrae, ’22, is at Miss McClintoch’s School in 
Boston, while Sara Bartlett, Arlene Marsters and Eleanor Piper 
are at Miss Chamberlyn’s in Boston. “Teddy” was graduated 
from Miss Liggett ’s School in June. 

Margaret Liggett sailed with her mother for Europe early 
in October and expects to be studying in Paris next year. She 
writes: “We crossed on a French liner and I had need to re- 
member every French idiom or phrase in order to speak to 
steward or maid. . . . My address will be care of The 
Guaranty Trust Co., Paris.” 

Eleanor Whidden, ’20, and Helen Tracy, ’21, are at Sar- 
gent School where Helen is a senior and Eleanor a junior. 

Eleanor Smith, ’22, writes that she is studying Italian with 
Dr. Roselli. “I told him I came from Rogers Hall and he 
seemed so pleased to be remembered there and beamed upon 
me. . . . Margaret Whitlock is rooming near me in 

Main so that we get together frequently for a chat about school. ’ ’ 
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Eleanor Whidden, ’20, was at Sargent Camp last summer 
and was elected Vice-President of The Red Cross Life Saving 
Corps of Sargent which includes all members for years back. 

While Asenath Mitchell and Peg Liggett were visiting 
Elizabeth Essick in Reading, this summer, they saw Prances 
Dice Stauffer, and her two small boys used to go swimming 
with the girls at the Country Club. Peg also took a trip to 
Vermont with Margaret Smith, ’22, and they stopped to see 
Elizabeth Mann, ’21, in Queechee. 

Elizabeth Essick assisted her father part of the summer in 
his office work, replacing clerks who were on vacation. 

Barbara Andrae took a trip to the Pacific Coast last summer. 
She writes of Banff, “Never have I enjoyed a place so much as 
Banff for there is hot and cold bathing, all kinds of sports and 
wonderful trips around the mountains. . . . Early in the 

summer Mary Searles, ’21, and Betty Peters were visiting me.” 

Eleanor Whittier, ’ ’22, writes of her Freshman experiences : 
“Connecticut may well be called the hill- top college for it cer- 
tainly couldn’t extend much higher in this part of the State. 
I do quite the opposite from previous years at school and walk 
up hill for ten minutes to classes and fifteen to meals but it is 
well worth the effort and we all enjoy it. . . I am room- 

ing with Peg Durkee, ’21, and she too is as enthusiastic as I 
As yet the college hasn’t all the equipment it needs 
but the policy is to add a building a year to those that are already 
in use after the eight years of the College’s existence. By 
Christmas time we expect to have our new library ready for use. 

Mr. Marshall called us in his opening address, ‘The 
chosen one hundred and fifty,’ for he said we were picked from 
among five hundred applicants.” Eleanor does not tell us two 
very interesting items about herself — she won the College cham- 
pionship in tennis, is on her class hockey squad and is made 
chairman of the class committee on sports. Rogers Hall sends 
its congratulations to “our Ellie.” 

Elizabeth Pinkham Brown sent with her Alumnae Question- 
aire a most attractive picture of her little son. “When Irving 
is a little older I hope to take up my music again.” 
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Betty Fisk, ’21, is at the Leslie School in Cambridge, just 
across from Sargent. 

Helen Tracy, ’20, writes that Dorothy Ellingwood McLane, 
’04, is acting as one of the matrons for the various social events 
at Sargent this year. 

Mildred Mansfield Wogan, TO, will move from Brookline 
at Christmas time to a new home in Newton, at 6 Hunnewell 
Circle. “At present I am selecting papers and doing the other 
thousand and one things necessary before we live in our new 
home. . . . This summer we were again at Manchester-by- 

the-Sea and Helen Edlefson Barr, TO, and her son were with us 
for a visit. I see Dot Downer, ’09, Mink Moses Harris, ’09, 
Irene Snow Plympton and Marguerite Baldwin Smith, TO, 
frequently. One day I met Miss Busche, now Mrs. Toppon, on 
the car. She looks just the same and has the dearest little girl 
with a most delicate pink and white complexion and little round 
fat face.” 

Gail Hood Helmer has been visiting Clara Danielson 
Souther, ’95, in Virginia. “Clara has taken a qharming old 
Southern place in Fairfax County. It is one of the historic 
old houses in the State where Robert Lee, Jefferson Davis and 
others were frequent visitors. It is rather curious that the name 
of the estate is Clarens. ” Gail herself has two chief interests, 
the foreign plant bureau for which she has done some ex- 
periments at her own place in Nyack, and the improvement of 
the motion picture industry, locally and in California, where 
she has spent some winters. 

Dorothy Johnson Salisbury, T6, is working in the Social 
Service Department of the Massachusetts General Hospital. 

Mary Bard Ermentrout, ’04, writes that she is expecting 
a visit from Sibyl Wright Eaton, ’04. “The last time we were 
together was over a dozen years ago for Sibyl has not been 
East since her three boys came. . . . Mildred Wilson, ’03, left 

for South America in August to be gone until the first of the 
year. Her father was sent by President Harding as a represen- 
tative to the Brazilian Exposition. ... I hope you are saving 
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a place at school for May. She is four and a half and crazy ‘to 
go to school a long, long way off ! ’ ” 

Ruth Sprague has a new address, 336 Winslow Street, 
Watertown, New York. “I finished the Montessori course last 
winter and I am here in Watertown where another girl and 
myself have a little school. Our twenty youngsters range from 
four to seven years and are adorable, making our work so likeable. 
We are really not Montessori, however, for we use many kinder- 
garten things besides the Montesorri material. I hope to go to 
Wellesley for Summer School this year and thereby get more 
kindergarten work as I believe that a combination of that with 
Montesorri would be ideal for a child. . . Last summer I had 
a tea room at home in Brandon and had among my guests Juliette 
Huntress Dowse, ’04, and Mrs. Lucy Freeman Ellis.” 

Mary Weiser, ’16, has been made Captain of a Golf Team 
in York and drew Almeda Herman Fager, T7, for her opponent 
when York played Harrisburg. “I saw Virginia Willson, ’18, 
when we played Reading and of course I see Elizabeth McConkey 
Galey, ’16, and Hannah McConkey, ’18. Lib’s baby is an 
adorable boy. ’ ’ 

Helen Weld, ’21, has discovered a profession. “Today was 
Vassar Day down in Poughkeepsie. The Alumnas there were try- 
ing to raise their quota of the endowment fund and enlisted 
the stores’ aid. The latter promised ten per cent, of their pro- 
ceeds for one day to the fund and the Alumnae in turn promised 
a part of these to the class of ’25 if we would help. They gave us 
a ride down in their cars and we worked in the stores for a 
couple of hours. Three of us were sent to a shoe store of the 
cheaper sort and sold shoes at eighty-nine cents a pair. It was 
funny because people came in and bought them much as I should 
an apple, for it looks regardless of size ! . . . Helen McCullough, 
’20, had one of the leading parts in the Junior Party to the 
Freshmen and was a great success. ... I see Eleanor Smith, 
’22 and Margaret Whitlock, ’22, occasionally ' and both seem 
very happy.” 

Elizabeth Liebermann has been given eight hours’ credit 
by the University of Michigan for her work in French at Rogers 
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Hall, the equivalent of half a semester’s work. Elizabeth is 
“trying out” for the news staff of the College Paper. “The 
Michigan Daily.” She plans to specialize at the University in 
courses in journalism. She and Caroline Beach meet often. 

The Alumnae will he interested to know what new sisters 
and cousins we have at school this year. The sisters are Eliza- 
beth Kroech (Julia ’23), Mary Hussey (Margaret ’19) and 
Martha Bayard (Emily Jane Judah Bayard, ’17). The cousins 
are Evelyn Dimeling (Margaret Betts, ’19), Katherine Dyer 
(Juliette Huntress Dowse, ’04), Lillian Ferguson (niece of 
Marjorie Stanton Osborne, ’10), Clarissa Nevins (Marianne Aley 
Allan, ’14) and Dorothy Tremble (Katherine Steen Larmon, 
’14). 

Many of the old girls have been back this term for the 
games, week-ends or just a long call : Margaret Betts, ’19, 
Ruth Shafer, T9, Barbara Andrae, ’22, Marguerite Baldwin 
Smith, TO, Bernice Everett, ’02, Asenath Mitchell, ’22, Elizabeth 
Mann, ’21, Margaret Smith, ’22, Eleanor Davis, ’21, Helen Tracy, 
’20, Elizabeth Clifford, ’21, Betty Fisk, ’21, Ellen Cloutman, ’22, 
Eleanor Piper, Marcia Bartlett Demault, T7, Sara Bartlett, 
Arlene Marsters, Marion Dawson, ’22, Elizabeth Essick, ’22, 
Meda Hulbert, ’22, Barbara Ball, ’22, Lorna Bugbee, ’20, 
Eleanora Carpenter, ’20, Elizabeth Gleason, ’18. 

Margaret Luther, ’22, swam across Saratoga Lake in July 
a distance of two miles in an hour and fifty-four minutes. 

Marcella Chalkley, T9, went to England in the Spring and 
expects to be away for two years studying and travelling. In 
June she was presented, at a court reception, to the King and 
Queen of England by Ambassador Harvey. Marcella’s address 
will be c/o H. B. Chalkeley & Sons, 33 Old Broad St., London, 
E. C. 2, England. 

Mary Kellogg Sherrill, ’00, had an article in the feature 
section of the Boston Transcript, for August 19th, entitled, 
“Punchinello’s One Thousand Eight Hundred and Ninety- 
Third Auction.” “There are two kinds of people among the 
summer visitors to the cape — those who go to auctions and those 
who do not. Until last year I belonged to the class of the 
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‘do riots’; now I am of the elect who do. Yet there was a time 
when I should have sniffed at an auction and sympathized with 
the man from Colorado who ‘would rather be in jail than in 
Plymouth. ’ But then I discovered the people, and the 
auctioneer ! For he gets across, to use theatrical 

parlance, and he has as often as my title shows. What other 
actor creates as many parts as that?” 

Ruth Shafer, T9, and Anne Robertson, T9, made visits, 
this summer, at the camp of Elizabeth Scott, T8, in the 
Adirondacks. 

Elizabeth Bennett, ’94, has taken a new line of work as 
secretary to the rector of Christ Church in Hudson, N. Y. 
“I like my new ‘chief’ and job very much. I have a very 
comfortable and attractive apartment (all to myself) in the 
Parish House where I get my own breakfast, and I take other 
meals at the Rectory, next door. About half my time is spent 
on clerical work in the office, and the rest of the time is divided 
between looking up absentees from the church school, and 
supervising girls ’ clubs. ’ ’ 

Marie Harris, ’21, Sarah Painter, ’21, and Dorothy Howland 
had a reunion at Monhegan, this summer, when all three were 
staying on the island. 

Ruth Shafer, T9, reports of herself since coming out for 
the opening of school: “The club to which I belong is having 
a course in psychology this winter. We have the head of that 
department at Yassar to lecture once a week ; then we each have 
a phase of the subject in which to specialize and write our 
annual paper upon. Mine is the psychology of religion. . . . 
We have a newly organized chapter of the National Junior 
League which requires a great deal of time. We make layettes 
for the county nurse to distribute and we have each taken a 
child who is under county care to look after. That necessitates 
calling once a month and taking him to the dentist or doctor if 
need be, as well as reporting and providing for its needs in 
clothes. In some cases the children live ten to thirty miles away 
so that we help out the county nurse. . . . The League is 
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also running a course of six lectures on present-day problems by 
Dr. Fite of Yassar. He has been abroad right in the midst of 
things studying the present situation in Europe and is most 
instructive. ’ ’ 

Dorothy Burns, T5, gave a song recital in Sheridan early 
in the fall. Her program included old English songs, German 
lieder, arias from cantatas and operas as well as modern songs. 
She and her accompanist are planning to give some other recitals 
in Wyoming and Montana. “Ruth is at home this year and 
Nancy spent several months with us last spring. She has been 
living in Cooke City, Montana, for two years.” 

October 31st, a daughter, Gloria Lee, was born to Mr. and 
Mrs. Don C. White (Elinore Lee). “Another pupil in prospect 
for Rogers Hall for that is where she will go when old enough ! ’ ’ 

November 10th, a daughter, Patricia Hayden, was born to 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur H. Hayden (Virginia Jennison). 

Recently, a son, Herbert Henry, was born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederick Ahlborn (Marion Ashley, ’97), at her home in Wilkes- 
Barre. 

Ruth Hayward has announced her engagement to Mr. 
Eldridge Tress Roehr of Providence, R. I. 

Dorothy Decker has a small studio of her own in Minne- 
apolis. 

Margaret Schaefer, ’20, is taking the secretarial course in 
the School of Business at Columbia, instead of returning to 
Wellesley for her junior year. “I met Virginia Tutuiler, ’21, 
on the street the other day, much to our mutual surprise. ’ ’ 

May Belle Bairstow writes that she is now a senior at 
Columbia. 

Charlotte Parry is living in Amesbury. “I have kept up a 
warm friendship with Edith Gates Syme, Theresa Garfield and 
Nell Steel Plumley, ’99, by correspondence, meeting or visiting.” 

Charlotte Blight spent three weeks with Helen Kilborn, ’22. 
this summer. “Afterwards I was touring through the White 
Mountains with Marion Dawson, ’22, and her mother.” 

Helen Pope is doing Social Settlement work. “That means 
weighing and measuring children and visiting the mothers. 
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I am going to spend the Christmas holidays with 
Demetria Fleishel in Florida. In April, Mother and I expect 
to sail for Europe. We shall live in Paris and I shall go on 
with music. This summer I visited Virginia Gittins, ’22. 

Frances Robinson goes to Europe in January with her 
mother. “Ve are sailing on the ‘Lapland’ for Naples and shall 
tour through Italy, France, Switzerland and England, returning 
in May.” 

Miss Parsons and the officers of the Alumnse Association are 
greatly pleased with the prompt response of the Alumnae to the 
questionnaires. Will the Alumnae who have not yet returned 
the questionnaire assist in completing the data needed for the 
register, and return them at once? This register will be a 
new departure for it will contain, besides the addresses, a brief 
account of the girls, their families, occupations, etc. 

The Editor would like to remind the girls that this is the 
year for our Biennial Reunion and it is not too early to begin 
now to make plans for coming back in June. Of course it will 
be much more fun to have your “special pals” back with you 
so write to them now and keep up the good work until they 
say that they will come and then don’t let them forget their 
promise ! Rogers Hall always has its doors open for the Alumnrn 
and is eager to welcome her own. 





Uto fHarfarlatte 

All girls who attended Rogers Hall in the years 
from 1901-1921 will feel a sense of personal loss in 
the news of the death, on March fourteenth, of Miss 
Macfarlane who for nineteen years had charge of the 
department of physical training at Rogers Hall. 

Miss Macfarlane came to Rogers Hall fresh from 
her studies at the Sargent Gymnasium. The depart- 
ment of physical training had recently been trans- 
ferred to the new gymnasium of that day, the re- 
modeled barn in which Miss Rogers once housed her 
cow and horse, and much good work was done in this 
building under Miss Macfarlane *s enthusiastic super- 
vision. Miss Macfarlane made athletic meets, Field- 
Day sports, inter-club competitions a part of the 
athletic programme of the school and in all compe- 
titions established high standards of fair play, good 
team work, and friendly rivalry. 

The efficiency of the new gymnasium which was 
ready for use in 1912 is due in large measure to Miss 
Macfarlane ’s assistance and co-operation in working 
out the plans for the new building. She understood 
thoroughly the practical needs of her department and 
thanks to her knowledge few mistakes were made in 
construction. 

But after all the greatest contribution of Miss 
Macfarlane to Rogers Hall was her personality. She 
was so alive in her work, her love for it was so 
spontaneous that scarcely a girl could withstand the 
effective contagion of her enthusiasm. A smile or a 
word of sympathy always greeted every one who en- 
tered the gymnasium and the call of “Where is Miss 
Macfarlane?” was always heard whenever a group 
of old girls returned to school. Her sweetness and 
gentleness made her the veritable “mother” that more 
than one girl lovingly called her. 
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OVER THE GARDEN WALL 


Her gold hair framed in a halo of light, 

Her tiny hands under her chin. 

Her crinoline skirts caressed the brick wall, 

As she wistfully gazed at him. 

Her big brown eyes held a world of charm, 

’Tw r as love or duty, he knew. 

A little lamb cried and away he ran, 

What else could a shepherd boy do ? 

Constance Smith. 


BELINDA 


But Belinda didn’t approve of it, so there the matter was 
dropped. You never knew Belinda? She was maid-of-all- 
work at our house as far back as I can remember. Where she 
came from none of us ever knew ; she just appeared one day, 
in answer to an advertisement, with a little brown satchel and 
a friendly smile on her broad face. And here she stayed till 
last year, when — but listen, and I will tell you about it. 
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You could not, by any stretch of the imagination call 
Belinda handsome, but she always had a pleasant expression 
on her face and a friendly twinkle in her eyes, which made her 
much more agreeable in appearance than many better-looking 
people. For some reason or other she had never married. I 
really think she was rather afraid of love, regarding it as an 
unknown quantity, which it was safer not to meddle with. But 
the reason she herself gave, was that she didn’t want any man 
to butt in and mess up her affairs. She was of uncertain age 
like most spinsters, and, characteristic of her kind, was very 
careful lest, by some chance word, her age should become any 
the less uncertain. So it will always remain a mystery. 

Belinda took a motherly interest in every member of the 
family ; and if, at times, she overstepped the bounds of familiari- 
ty a bit, it passed unmentioned, for we knew that only the best 
of motives prompted the good soul. She would greet me at 
breakfast, “Mornin’, Miss Jane, fearful cold day! I nearly fris 
m’toes off goin’ out to feed the chickens this mornin’; and I 
was bundin up good ’n ’tight, too. You ort to putt on your 
heavy flannins if you don’t want to ketch yer death o’ cold.” 

“Thank you — I guess I’ll be all right. Lindy, will you 
please give me a spoon for my coffee?” 

“Land o’ livin’! That brother o’ yourn, when he eats his 
brekfust he swipes the silver off’n all the other places, and then 
I think I’ve forgot how to set the table. He never will larn, 
though, so it’s no use t’ worry.” 

And on she would talk, leaning against the doorway, with 
her work-stained hands folded placidly beneath her apron, the 
very picture of serene contentment. 

And then, like a thunder-clap in a sunny sky, there came 
into Belinda’s peaceful life a disturbing influence which was 
destined to make a lasting break in the “even tenor of her way.” 
Its name was Jake; its profession, gardening. 

I think one sentence will suffice to describe Jake. He was 
built on the same lines as Abraham Lincoln. Here, however, 
the resemblance ceased. His brains must indeed have been as 
loosely put together as his body, for it certainly took them as 
long to work. But once, just once, the lazy mind was startled 
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into prompt activity. When Jake first laid eyes on Belinda, 
his soul was fired with a great ambition; and all the ingenuity 
he could muster was used for the accomplishment of his purpose. 

I was sitting in the library one afternoon, reading. 
Belinda had donned the great kitchen apron which she called 
her “Badge of Labor,” and was busy preparing a fire for 
supper. As was her custom, she was singing snatches of a 
varied and highly entertaining repertoire, to keep herself com- 
pany. Of a sudden, the music ceased. “She’s got her head in 
the flour barrel,” I thought instinctively. Then Belinda’s 
voice broke the silence, in no uncertain tones. “Well, what’s 
the matter now? Ef it’s that rake yer after, that was standin’ 
on the back porch where it didn’t belong, I tuk it out to the 
wood-shed myself; so don’t let that be worryin’ you.” 

And a meek but determined voice replied, “ ’Nothin’s the 
matter, and I don’t want no rake. But I — didn’t have nothin’ 
perticler to do-o so I thought, maybe ef you didn’t mind,” gulp, 
“I’d jes talk to you fer a while.” 

“Well of all things!” gasped Belinda, taken quite unpre- 
pared. “If I didn’t have anything better to do than” — but 
here she appeared to change her mind, and said with somewhat 
less asperity but still none too cordially, “Well, if you sit in that 
corner and don’t say nothin’ I suppose you can stay.” 

She then resumed work and song where they had been so 
rudely interrupted, and apparently quite forgot the presence of 
her visitor. Between the short pauses for breath, I could hear 
snatches of a halting monologue, which the poor fellow was 
attempting to recite. 

“Miss B’lindy, ma’am — I’ an honest, hard-working man — 
I don’t have no folks, and I git mighty lonesome like — It would 
be fine t’ have some buddy real nice to keep house for me — , 
B’lindy, I think you’d make — ” 

Crash! “Why, you great, lumbering idiot! Git out o’ 
here quick afore I throw somethin’ at you. And don’t you 
ever dare t’ show that pie face o’ youm inside this door 
again!” 
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This was too much for my susceptible sense of humor, and I 
burst out giggling. Belinda appeared at the door, red-faced, 
and eyed me suspiciously. “Did you call, ma’am?” 

“No,” I gasped. “It’s this book — it’s too funny for any- 
thing. ’ ’ 

A week or so later I was coming up the street and noticed 
two figures sitting on the back porch, silhouetted against the 
lighted doorway of the kitchen. “That’s what I call quick 
work ! ” I thought to myself. 

The family was greatly interested when I told them about 
the romance and begged me to let them know of any further 
developments. ¥e did not have long to wait. One day 
Belinda came to me for advice. “Miss Jane,” said she, “I 
been thinkin’ about my hair. I don’t think it looks so good 
this way, do you?” 

“Well, Lindy, have you ever tried curlers?” I suggested. 

“No’m. But do you really think I’d look good with curls?” 
Belinda with curls! “Well, no not curls. I mean waves, you 
know. They really make one look quite handsome.” 

Sunday morning we were all seated at the breakfast table, 
when in marched Belinda with her head looking like the 
stuffings of a horse-hair sofa. Mother looked at me, and I 
looked at Jack, and we were seized with unaccountable spasms 
of coughing. 

“Lindy,” observed mother, after breakfast, “you are look- 
ing quite festive this morning. Are you celebrating something ? ’ ’ 

“Well, ma’am, I suppose I might’s well tell you now as 
later. You see, Jake an’ me, we’re gettin’ married.” 

“Why, Lindy, I thought you said you wouldn’t let a man 
butt in and mess up your affairs!” 

“Well, I guess it won’t take him long t’larn my way of 
livin’,” said Belinda. 


Betty Staib. 
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“LIFE HAS LOVELINESS TO SELL” 


Come one, 

Come all, 

What will you buy of Life ? 

I have many bundles 
Set here in a row 
On my counter. 

What will you buy? 

I have Dullness and Stupidity, 

Luxuries that many indulge in 
And Sorrow and Fear. 

And Laziness, 

With plenty of excuses to go with it, 

Wrapped around, tied up, hemmed in with excuses. 
What will you buy ? 

And I have Hope, a curious thing, 

But useful at all times. 

And Ambition, 

A colorful bit. 

And this fine, cobwebby thing 
Is Beauty. 

See how lustrous, elusive it is, 

Brilliant, yet subtle. 

What will you pay for it ? 

Come one, 

Come all, 

What will you buy of Life ? 


Alice Chase. 
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JOANNE 


It was late in September when Anna’s letter came. I have 
always liked Anna, although I think she has been entirely too 
concerned with Peter’s affairs. Peter’s a dear boy but able and 
willing to take care of himself. It seems that he had gone and 
got himself in love with Joanne, that little girl Anna had sent 
abroad to study music. And Joanne was far too much inter- 
ested in her work to fall in love with him. Goodness knows 
what help Anna thought I could be, but she wrote frenziedly 
for me to come and be a fellow conspirator. Greensburg at its 
best is dull, and with Reggie in Europe I almost died. Then, I 
had been making horrible golf scores and losing at bridge, so I 
decided to go. I liked Chicago anyway and I needed a change. 

Well, I went. It was certainly good to see Anna again. 
She said she knew I’d think her a doting mother, but she was 
worried about Peter. As she’d said in her letter, he was still 
in love with Joanne, although he thought he’d kept this fact 
carefully concealed. Anna was really fond of Joanne, and 
thought she cared for Peter but she was still too much 
engrossed in her work even to realize it herself. All this while 
I didn’t see where I came in, until Anna told me that I was to 
play the part of the proverbial movie vamp and get Peter into 
my clutches. Of course Reggie’s absolutely the only man in 
the world for me, but you see I had to oblige Anna. 

The night after I got there, Peter, his mother, and I went 
to hear Joanne play. Anna really had cause to worry this time 
because, as the saying is, Peter certainly ‘‘had it bad.” He 
moved around with a far away look in his eyes. I should not 
have been surprised if I’d caught him secretly writing sonnets. 
Peter is nice looking and if I had not had Reggie I might have 
been interested myself. Anyway, Joanne was a little fool not 
to take him when she had a chance. 

As I said, we went to hear her play and even I, who think 
the “Liebestraum” is something to eat, knew that she was 
good. The whole audience was moved except Peter. He sat 
with his usual glum expression on his face and looked as if he ’d 
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like to use her violin for kindling. She is pretty in a spoiled, 
school-girl sort of way but how any man could agonize over 
her . Peter seemed to be doing it, though. 

After the performance we all went back to the dressing 
room and she had her first introduction to me. Peter had told 
her, I think, that some old married friend of his mother’s was 
coming to visit them. Of course I am several years older than 
Peter, but I don’t look it, and I think Joanne was a little sur- 
prised when she saw me. She was simply elated over the out- 
come of the concert and she expected Anna and Peter to be, too. 
You can well imagine her surprise then, when Anna, after con- 
gratulating her, said she knew she must be tired and that Peter 
must take her straight home and come to meet us at the Opera 
Club right afterward. Peter almost gasped when he heard 
this, but he couldn’t very well protest. 

Anna and I went directly to the Club and after waiting 
for quite a while, began to wonder what was keeping Peter. 
Finally he came rushing in with the excuse that Joanne had 
kept insisting that she wasn’t a bit tired and he had had a little 
trouble in persuading her that she needed to go to bed. When 
we went home I wrote a long letter to Reggie and explained 
things to him fully. I didn’t neglect to mention Peter’s 
charms for I thought it wouldn’t hurt Reggie to know that I 
wasn’t sitting at home alone while he was away. 

The next morning Anna and I got together like a couple of 
generals to plan our campaign. In the first place we had to get 
Peter out and make him have a good time so that he could forget 
Joanne long enough at least to appear to take an interest in me. 
Neither of us believed that he would really fall in love with me. 
That wasn’t necessary. Our one aim was to make Joanne think 
he had. I still firmly believe that there is no way to make a 
woman realize she loves a man like making her think some other 
woman is taking him away from her. So Anna and I planned 
theaters, dinners, drives, anything that we thought Peter would 
enjoy. 

For the first few days our schemes didn’t succeed. Peter 
always came home late to dinner and in the evening excused him- 
self from accompanying us on the score that he was too tired. 
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Finally, though, we induced him to go with us to the theater. 
We saw an unusually clever musical comedy and Peter was 
amused. Yes, really. You see he’d been moping around for so 
long that he had forgotten how many entertainments the city 
afforded. We managed to drag him out twice more that week 
and the last time he actually suggested supper afterwards. 

The next day, too, I made a lucky hit. I knew by hearsay 
that Peter was fond of reading so I asked him if he had read, 
“Queen Victoria,” Strachey’s new book. I had read a review 
of it somewhere and I thought it ought to suit him. He pricked 
up his ears right away and said that he hadn’t but he would stop 
and get a copy on his way home. Of course I was delighted and 
suggested that soon we all spend a nice quiet evening at home 
reading it. Peter seemed pleased. 

Anna and I decided that it was about time we let Joanne 
see how matters stood, so Anna invited her to dinner one evening. 
During the meal, Peter’s eyes never left her. I was beginning 
to be afraid that our hard work was done in vain but after we 
went into the drawing room, Joanne and Anna began to talk 
music so Peter came over to me. He had been able to get the 
book and was anxious to start reading. 

When I asked Anna if we could read the next evening and 
she said that she had to go to a club meeting but Peter and I 
should begin, Joanne looked up quickly but didn’t say any- 
thing. When Peter took Joanne home, he came back so soon that 
we were surprised. I imagine Joanne was beginning to be a 
little piqued. 

Things went on like this for a week or more. Peter was a 
lamb. He was perfectly willing to go and do almost anything 
we suggested. Anna was jubilant and our hopes arose even more, 
the night Joanne went to the theater with us. She talked less 
about her music and was very much interested in what Peter 
had to say. Our plans were working ! 

And then something happened that shattered all our hopes. 
I don’t know exactly what it was but I think Joanne asked 
Peter to do something and he had to refuse. I know that she 
telephoned for him one evening and he came back from the tele- 
phone cursing business in general. He really had been very 
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busy at the office that week. He is interested in some kind of 
rubber concern I think. Of course when he refused Joanne, she 
immediately supposed he was doing something with me and then 
and there she decided that if Peter preferred to make a fool of 
himself with an old married woman she certainly would do 
nothing to stop him. She had had a chance to marry him and 
she had chosen her work, so now she would stick to her choice. I 
did not realize until afterwards how strongly she must have 
felt. 

Anna included her in our invitations several times in the 
next week and every time she was polite and courteous to us, 
extremely so, and interested in Peter in a cool, friendly way. 
We didn’t know what to do. I wanted to shake her but she was 
just like an exasperating but clever child. Even while you were 
angry with her, you couldn’t help but admire her. Anna was 
distracted. 

We tried every known means to arouse her interest in Peter 
again. In vain did Anna take special pains to plan things ex- 
clusively for Peter and me and then let Joanne know about them. 
It made absolutely no impression. Finally we changed our tac- 
tics a little and tried to throw Joanne and Peter together. Now 
Peter began to fail us. He stayed at the office later and later 
and began to have a worried look. This went on for three weeks 
and I began to give up in despair. If she wouldn’t marry him 
she wouldn’t, so what could we do. Besides I had been away for 
a long time and I had to be thinking of getting home. 

One evening, Peter came in late for dinner. He looked 
worn out and discouraged. He was unusually silent all during 
the meal and when we went into the drawing-room afterwards, 
he said he had something to tell us. Anna looked at me and 
raised her eyebrows but I had no idea what he was going to say. 
We sat still for a minute and then Peter began. I remember his 
exact words. “Mother and Eve, I’ve got something to tell you. 
Now, mother, I don’t want you to worry. There’s been some 
trouble for the firm down in South America, frauds, funds dis- 
appearing, and with it all they’ve been sending us a very poor 
grade of stock. I’ve been watching for quite a while and finally 
got Mr. Martin interested. An investigation has been made and 
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we have discovered that things are so tangled that it will necessi- 
tate one of us going down, straightening them out, and getting 
started again. Since I am the junior partner it is up to me to go. 
I shall have to be gone some time, perhaps a year, perhaps even 
longer, living right down in the heart of Brazil. I start right 
away, in fact, I’ll sail from New York a week from to-morrow.” 

Poor Anna. For a minute she didn’t entirely comprehend 
and when she did she began to worry right away. She tried to 
take it calmly but I know she was picturing Peter murdered or 
slowly dying with fever, without any of his friends near him. 
Of course she offered to go and of course Peter wouldn’t hear 
of it. 

While they were talking, I had a sudden idea. In a few 
minutes I left the room and telephoned Joanne, asking her to 
take tea with me at the Drake the next afternoon. The next 
morning I looked up Brazil in the encyclopedia. I was dis- 
tressed to find that the country is quite civilized and that the 
climate is generally healthy. However, I planned my own story. 

That afternoon Joanne was already waiting when I arrived. 
She was surprised to see me without Anna and was wondering, 
I know, what I could possibly want with her. Immediately, I 
began to talk — I was so distressed. Peter was going clear off 
to Brazil to live and I knew something would happen to him. 
Think of the savages, think of the wild animals! Anna didn’t 
seem to realize the danger. Joanne was the only other person I 
knew who would be interested and I wanted her advice about 
the possibility of keeping Peter at home. Peter had told her 
that he was going away, she said. I could see that she had 
worried. However, she knew no way to keep him at home. 
The business was urgent, Peter was quite able to take care of 
himself, she thought, and besides, South America wasn’t such a 
bad place to live in, after all. 

Then I said I didn’t think she would be so insensible of 
the danger. Anna had always looked after Peter and I knew 
that when he was away by himself he wouldn’t be so careful of 
his health as he should. Besides, just think how lonely he 
would be. Joanne didn’t say much, but I could see that she 
was listening. 
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When I reached home I told Anna what I had done and I 
seemed so sure of success that she grew excited too. Wei 
imagined hurrying Joanne and a minister to the train just as 
Peter was leaving, or even better, to the very steamer itself. 
This last idea pleased us both and we immediately voted for 
the steamer. 

Peter didn’t come home for dinner that evening. He 
hadn’t telephoned but he just didn’t appear. Finally we went 
on without him. Anna supposed that he had been detained at 
the office and she was sure he would call soon. When we had 
finished dinner and he still hadn’t called, Anna began to 
worry. Finally, about ten o’clock, the bell rang. Anna rushed 
to the telephone. She came back after several minutes, sank 
helplessly into a chair, and gasped, “They’re married!” 

Well, you can imagine how surprised we were. It seems 
that Joanne had met Peter right after she left me and they 
fixed it up between them. (I patted myself on the back, 
secretly at this point.) Then, after they got the license, they 
weren’t even sane enough to be married by a minister but 
went to an ordinary justice of the peace. Now, they were going 
to parts unknown on a three days’ honeymoon before they had 
to get ready to sail. 

Anna was so pleased that I don’t think she’ll ever stop 
smiling, and instead of worrying about Joanne’s going to such a 
wilderness, she was so relieved to have someone to look after 
Peter, that she could see them go without a qualm. 

As far as I’m concerned, after all we’d done for them, I 
think it was rather ungracious of them to manage it that way 
when we’d set our hearts on the romantic marriage at the 
steamer. If I were a bride I’m sure I shouldn’t want to go to 
a bamboo hut on the Amazon, but I suppose Joanne’s satisfied 
and that’s all that really matters. 
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(In Recognition of “The Return of The Paisley Shawl,” 
published in Splinters, February, 1908.) 

THE PAISLEY SHAWL 


It was many and many a year ago 
That maidens one and all 
Appeared in that beautiful, wonderful thing 
That is known as a Paisley Shawl. 

Yes, each girl lived with no other thought 
Than to own a Paisley Shawl. 

And in a boarding school long ago, 

One could read on the blackboards tall 
In a twirling, swirling school girl hand, 

“Lost! One red Paisley Shawl 
On the afternoon of Monday last 
Between the House and Hall.” 

And so, ever since that long ago, 

Some fad has every fall 
Come spreading like wildfire over all schools 
Like the fad of the Paisley Shawl. 

There were golf capes gay and raglans long, 

And they passed by, each and all. 

Now in a square and vertical hand 
We advertise one and all 
For the sweater coat left by the apple tree 
After Friday’s basket ball. 

A graceful wrap for a ladylike girl! 

Alas for the Paisley Shawl. 

In twenty years what style will it be 
I wonder, at Rogers Hall. 

Will they embroider balloon veils 
To wear at the Martian balls 1 
But perhaps, who can tell what trick Fashion plays, 
’Twill go back to the Paisley Shawl. 

Margaret Blanchard, ’08. 
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AN ALLEGORY 


As the snow fell steadily, the wind blew the flakes around in 
a swirling, fantastic dance. They played tirelessly, first scurrying 
across the garden to the rose bed, then sweeping back again to 
the marble fountain. Some of them, growing tired, sank laugh- 
ingly into the fountain, and the corners of the garden wall, to 
talk to their friends of their play. But Glista was ceaselessly 
dancing around the old garden with a few of her most faithful 
followers. Glista was the snowflakes’ princess, and had come 
down to earth with her nimble band, although she knew that 
it meant death in the end. So, now that she was on earth she 
would dance and dance and dance until she was too tired to 
move, and then she would sleep, and maybe death would come 
while she was asleep, and it would all be as it should. Silva, 
the snow prince, had told her before they came down to earth 
that the penalty was unavoidable, because none of the willful 
flakes who left the snow palace ever came back. But Silva had 
begged her, and she had come, for no snowflakes could resist 
the temptation of seeing the wonderful earth, and covering all 
with a lovely, glistening blanket. 

You see, it was not all curiosity and willfulness, but a 
gratification of their sense of beauty that made them want to 
cover all of the sordid, ugly places in the land with their beauti- 
ful shimmering selves, and make the already beautiful places 
still lovelier, and more appreciated for the change. 

So Glista and Silva danced and played endlessly through 
the long winter. One day they played with two little girls who 
rolled them, with millions of their friends, into a breathless, 
smothered ball. Then the next day, with a shove of a kind little 
fist they were all free again, to roam at will. This game of 
“prison” sometimes ended disastrously though, for the children 
forgot to be kind, and the snowflakes, unable to stand imprison- 
ment, wept and wept until they all melted away. At these 
times Glista and Silva, who managed to escape this tragic 
death, wept too, for a while, but heroically lifted their heads 
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and went on playing, furiously stinging the cheeks and ears of 
the careless children who had caused the death of their friends. 

March passed and April came, hut Glista and Silva were 
still in the old garden. But now their followers were nearly all 
gone, and the few that were left, huddled around a tulip bed, in 
a dejected, dirty pile. 

They had stopped dancing and playing days ago, and had 
gathered together to stay as long as possible, a bitter, rebellious 
band. 

But one day, as Glista was watching a pale green tulip 
rising out of the snow, she looked closer at it, and saw that it 
had a pitiful, drawn little face, and that its body was shrunken, 
from the frosty breath the snowflakes blew upon it. Then 
she heard its tiny voice saying, “Oh, Glista, you have played, 
and had your time on earth, please go and leave us to play, 
for your day is over, and ours is nigh.” 

Glista turned petulantly away, then stopped, and thought. 
Finally she turned again to the tulip bud. “You are right,” 
she said. “We came down, knowing that we must leave in the 
spring, but when spring came we stayed on, too selfish to give 
you your chance. — But I see now, and we will leave you.” 
She turned to Silva, then, “Come Silva, we have been happy 
on earth — but our days of happiness are over.” With that 
she began to sob bitterly, and melted away, followed by Silva 
and their band. Now the tulip bud is a beautiful plant with 
a crimson heart. 


Louise Cake. 
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A FORECAST 


Funny tilings, tragic things, 

In this world of mine. 

Pretty things, ugly things, 

Mysteries sublime. 

Joyous days, soon forgot, 

Days of deep, dark blue. 

Petty schemes, idle dreams, 

Thoughts of flaming hue. 

Golden youth, weary youth, 

Wistful Pagan song. 

Mellow years, unshamed tears, 

Life is not too long. 

Lots of things, everything, 

Held in trust for me. 

Happy years gleam with tears, 

Reach eternity. 

Mary Genevieve Andrews. 


AN EVENING AT HOME 


It is one of those drizzly, grey evenings, when everyone has 
gone out and no one has specified any particular desire for your 
company. You are too lazy to hunt up anyone else and so you 
are left quite alone with the dog. After you have read through 
“Life” and the Tech “Voodoo” and carefully stored up a few 
“flapper jokes” to tell, you wander about with one eye on the 
clock and the other on the telephone. If you are very unwise 
you make yourself a plate of fudge. You then decide that since 
the telephone won’t ring, you are wasting a perfectly good even- 
ing and in disgust you glance over the book-shelves, deciding 
that you have read all the modern books that have any flavor 
and that all the old books have not enough conversation. 
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Then, if you are fortunate, your eye is caught by the “Sat- 
urday Evening Post” ill concealed by the “Century,” the 
‘ ‘ Dial ’ ’ and the ‘ ‘ Literary Digest. ’ ’ Happy thought ! Carefully 
placing the plate of fudge on the floor beside you, you lie down on 
the sofa, with your feet swung deftly over the back and thank- 
fully peruse that miraculous five-cent joy-giver. On the cover 
you find one of those delightfully homely, just-for-the-people 
pictures that will bring back your own childhood to you and 
cause half a smile, half a sigh to stir within you. Perhaps it is a 
ruddy, cherubic boy with his face impishly smeared with jam. 
The artist was too subtle to give the picture a name but you 
realize that you are supposed to know it as “ The Culprit. ’ ’ Then 
come the advertisements, those stupendous affairs that cost 
thousands of dollars. There will be one advertising hosiery, an 
intimate picture of a young lady, looking in a small hand mirror. 
There will be a stunning blond man in a bathing-suit with a 
turkish towel slung over his shoulder advertising Hartz, Sehaff- 
ner and Marx clothes and across the page a story, about a 
married couple, which gives good promise but which ends with 
“and that is why I buy jello.” And now you come to the long, 
illustrated stories. The first one, you can see by the pictures is a 
western story because the hero wears a large felt hat. You know 
he is the hero because he has no moustache and there is something 
gentle but firm about him. You can see that his hair is brown 
and that he has clear grey eyes that “look straight through you.” 
That is the way he is looking at the girl now. Underneath the 
picture it says “She looked past him into the barnyard. She 
seemed to hesitate although she knew the inevitable moment had 
come.” You can see that the girl does not appear on the scene for 
about four columns so you find the place that says “Letty, her 
eyes blazing, came into the room,” then you skip through four 
more columns just to get the gist of the story and finish by read- 
ing the last two columns on page 289, after stopping on the way 
over there to look at all the pictures of the other stories. The 
next article is about politics. You can tell that by the picture 
of a big fat man, marked ‘ ‘ Germany, ’ ’ being pushed off a big ball 
marked the ‘ ‘ W orld ” by a thin man marked ‘ ‘ Uncle Sam. ’ ’ Then 
comes a society story. The heroine looks blase and wears no 
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hair-net. You can tell her because she is in the center of a 
group of men dressed in white flannels. You read the story of 
this innocent child and you realize she has a cheerful and 
brave spirit that none can subdue. Suave, ill-meaning men, 
have an eye on her money but she defies them all and runs away 
with a poor, good-looking boy who has always loved her. In 
the end you find that he was only kidding her, for he’s a multi- 
millionaire really. 

Satisfied, you idly turn the pages until your eye is caught 
by a picture in dull browns and golds. It is an advertisement of 
an organ but you don’t realize this. You only know that when 
you buy the house you want, you will have a winding stairway 
and at the foot an organ. And you vow that some day you will 
wear your hair up high in the back and learn to play the piano. 

Suddenly you discover that you will break your neck if you 
stay any longer in that position and you get to your feet care- 
fully, standing on the much diminished plate of fudge, smiling 
dreamily. You have had a pleasant evening. 

Alice Chase. 


WINGS 


I find my wings on a day in spring, 

In the white of a choke-cherry tree, 

In the riotous fling 
Of the tulips that spring 
In a rollicking ring 

Round a bridal-wreath bush that I see. 

My soul soars nigh to an April sky 
In the blue of a shining noon, 

Or when clouds float high, 

Like geese flying by, 

Past the shimmering sigh 
Of a silvery, veiled crescent moon. 

Dorothy Dorman. 
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SKETCHES 


It was a lovely old garden, fragrant with a haunting 
sweetness, that recalled some old memory, or perhaps a song. 
The petals of the pale, sweet roses, seemed to have been drenched 
in moonlight but they were tangled, and sighed frequently, 
while the pinks and larkspurs nodded, resignedly. Honey- 
suckle clung to the aged trellis, striving to reach the heavens 
and maybe there find the infinite something that was lacking, 
but it could not climb without support. 

The weeds were slowly creeping in and out among the pro- 
fusion of blooms, suffocating them and clenching their very 
hearts, with long, green fingers. The fountain seemed white 
and lovely but there was no musical tinkle of laughing drops. 
The straight narrow paths had become ragged and uneven, and 
insolent tufts of grass had triumphantly forced their way 
through the pebbles. A spider-web, gossamer, shimmering and 
delicate hung over the heavy, carved bench. It looked cold 
and bare. 

The garden was merely existing. It had ceased to live and 
to love, to wait for the light tread of a slippered foot, the rustle 
of silk, the clank of spurs. No wistful strains of music were 
wafted from the big white house. No damp, lacey handkerchiefs 
were left in moist little wads on the bench. No more husky, 
tender farewells, were given there. Life and noise seemed 
remote and the softly, faded garden, like a soul that has existed 
and endured for years but could not live because it did not have 
love, bloomed hopelessly. Every year the dank, green weeds 
grew thicker and deeper, more tenacious and greedy. 

Mary Andrews. 


An odd little man puffed up the hill, his cheeks round and 
crimson, his mouth gaping from the exertion. His clothes were 
too tight for him, crowding his figure into a series of bulges. 
He looked just like a bolster. 

Louise Carr. 
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The puttering “local” crept along, regardless of time. It 
was a most uninteresting trip and nothing around me . seemed 
attractive. Suddenly my attention was caught by a window 
ahead of me, at the end of the car. A perfectly normal window, 
to be sure, but unbelievably soiled and spotted. My own dis- 
torted reflection stared back at me blankly. The train rounded 
a curve and a ray of sunshine gleamed on the dirty window- 
pane — my reflection changed, disappeared, and in its place there 
seemed to be a classic bust, of a Greek goddess, perhaps, who was 
looking over her shoulder with unseeing eyes. I became inter- 
ested and watched her, fascinated. Her hair, parted in the 
center, was drawn back in a Grecian knot. She might have 
guarded the entrance to the Temple of Venus, so perfect in line 
was she. Finally, she faded away and the head of a war-like 
Norsman took her place. He, too, was peering over his shoulder. 
He had long, black, fierce moustaches, which swooped majestically 
to each side. On his head he wore a steel helmet, with horns at 
the side, on which the sun gleamed and glanced. A fierce picture 
he made, perhaps dashing off to war after a last glance at his 
beloved. The train swerved, the gleam left the window, which 
lost its picturesque possibilities and became again the spotted, 
and half opaque window-pane. 

Ruth Clarkson. 


Stunning motors purr up and stop noiselessly, while Lee, 
the negro doorman, hands the occupants out very coldly, unless 
he sees a bit of silver, or a bill extended. Then you would 
think that he had known and adored you all your life. But 
Lee isn’t so snobbish as he seems. I jerk up in the old “Jordan,” 
and park on the boulevard in the way of all the other cars, but 
Lee just grins and says “Mawnin, Miss Carr.” I rarely tip 
him but one day last summer he told me that I certainly was 
a good driver. So you see, he is democratic. 


Louise Carr. 
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Outdoors, snow and ice covered the ground. All was dark, 
cold and still. Suddenly the moon came out. Its beams fell on 
a tree. As I walked, the tree became alive. It moved, it 
throbbed, it breathed, filled with life. Then, it died! The 
moon had gone under a cloud. 

Beatrice Nichols. 


A man in a bathing suit in the snow; a beauty contest 
winner in South America; a new baby deer in the Zoo; the 
Governor and his family; Greek picture brides; a fire in New 
Fork; an opera star at home with her dogs — and yet the roto- 
gravure section is the part of the paper we read first. Is it 
because our own desire for fame is satisfied by reading of the 
famous? Jessie Forbes. 


I wish that I could overtake tomorrow. It stretches before 
me, a shimmering interminable path, leading on and on, until 
eventually, I shall come to the elusive land of fulfillment. That 
place is like a gossamer cob-web but almost tangible. It is 
made of myriads of dreams, and tasks that are as corners and 
edges of that great piece. I reach for them, seeking to gather 
the whole, into my hands, and reach the end of the long path. 
Either by accident or sheer determination, I grasp some of 
them, and a dream or a task is fulfilled. I am that much nearer 
tomorrow, but the edges are elusive and I grope in vain for 
them always, in prosaic today. 

I can never forget tomorrow. A plan sometimes vague, 
sometimes clear and crystallized, is always in my mind, of all 
that must be done tomorrow. Then tomorrow becomes today, 
an alluring, laughing sorceress, with outstretched hands, full 
of temptations and pleasures that I cannot resist. I give a 
fleeting glance of farewell at my careful plan and cast it away, 
tomorrow becomes a grey, dust-like phantom and silently joins 
its shadowy predecessors, and I am lost in the swirling mael- 
strom, of rosy iridescent bubbles of youth, zest, and living. 


WINTER SPORTS IN FORT HILL PARK 
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Am I wrong to give up tomorrow for today? For all that 
I do and say and absorb, will it not help me finally to walk 
down that shining vista and ultimately into fulfillment? Am 
I to be forever weak and futile, striving only to fail, because 
something holds me irresistibly to those glowing promises of 
today, and makes tomorrow a vast place infinitely remote but 
already crowded? Or will I some day cease to crave tomorrow 
and be content with today? Mary Andrews. 


The neckerchiefs are so pretty. They are like dreams. 
Some are the happy dreams. They are bright and gay. They 
flaunt their beauty boldly, wearing their barbaric colors in all 
kinds of fantastic shapes and forms. Some are the odd, un- 
explainable dreams. Queer sheens and glints light up their 
world. Quaint figures or cunning people and animals hover 
in the background just beyond the veil of misty, greyish blue 
that dims all and gives a fascinating air of mystery and en- 
chantment. There are others, too — the neckerchief dreams of 
friends you love. Dreams that are serene and contented — all 
soft colors interwoven into such calm, indefinite figures that 
they seem to blend into one solid, rosy hue of joy. 

Lois Kroll. 


LOVE SONG 


Winds breathing low o’er purple fields at twilight, 
Laden with sweet, elusive scents unknown, 

Hush them to lie, beneath their fond caresses, 

Silent and stilled, by the rapture of their tone. 

Winds breathing low, enthrall me as I lie here, 
Whispering soft nothings, mystic secrets few. 

Hush me anew, and by their soft endearments, 

Captivating, taunting, they bring n\e hope of you. 

Margaret Donaldson. 
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Nov. 27th — Mrs. Gardner’s. 

Dec. 2nd — Tech dance. 

Dec. 9th — Kava Cabaret. 

Dec. 10th — New Cae’s party to the old Caes. 

Dec. 12th — Paderewski. 

Dec. 17 th — Musicale. 

Dec. 18th — Christmas party. 

Jan. 10th — Denishawn Dancers. 

Jan. 12th — Farrar. 

J an. 14th — Mme. Agresti : ‘ ‘ The Awakening of an International 
Conscience. ’ ’ 

Jan. 20th — Andover Dance. 

Jan. 27th — “La Boheme.” 

Jan. 28th — Mr. Brown. 

Jan. 29th — Kreisler. 

Feb. 2nd — Mountain Trip. 

Feb. 3rd — Carmen. 

Feb. 8th — Isaac Marcosson. 

Feb. 9th — S plinters’ party. 

Feb. 24th — “The Maker of Dreams.” 

“Poor Dear Mamma.” 

Mar. 1st — Miss Parsons’ bridge party. 

Mar. 3rd — Cae-Kava game. 


It might be well to begin school news by “catching-up” 
for so short has the time seemed since the last issue of 
“Splinters” that we can scarcely realize that what has been is 
all over and extends as far back as “last term.” 


It was certainly a rare privilege to visit the home of Mrs. 
Jack Gardner of Fenway court. The art classes kept together 
and Miss Clark explained about the paintings, which of course, 
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made them of much more interest to us. The architecture 
class was fascinated by the true Italian style, exemplified by 
the palace itself. Miss Hill and her Foreign Travel class con- 
sidered the ensemble from the traveler’s view-point. After- 
wards we came back to more earthly things and had tea at 
Murray’s. 


Then! We had a dance, a not-unheard of thing at Rogers 
Hall, but alas, they are few and far between. 

It was the Saturday after Thanksgiving, the second of 
December, and there was much excitement throughout Rogers 
Hall. The Massachusetts Institute of Technology Musical Clubs 
were coming out that afternoon to give us a concert. Hearts 
beat fast in the breasts of the Rogers Hall girls, for varied 
reasons. Some were happy while others’ joy was ruined by the 
spirit of doubt. What would he be like? Yet, each girl was 
long in the preparation of making herself beautiful and at seven - 
thirty the hopes of Rogers Hall stepped into the gymnasium to 
meet The Men. 

There was a flutter, a wild cry of recognition, and a 
demure “How do you do?” and peace prevailed. 


We had a harrowing period of examinations, which we sur- 
vived only because of the thought of going home. We carried 
out our usual idea of a Christmas party, to give someone less 
fortunate a little of our happiness. This year on December 
eighteenth, Rogers Hall entertained some Greek and Polish 
children from the International Institute. Our guests arrived 
soon after dinner and confusion reigned until we w r ere ac- 
quainted with each other. A Christmas play, “Why the 
Chimes Rang,” was a great success, and if the foreign part of 
the audience did not understand it, they apparently enjoyed it. 
Then, jolly Santa Claus held court, shaking hands and re- 
ceiving early orders for Christmas. The important and out- 
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standing feature of the evening was refreshments. What party 
is complete without ice cream? “The Farmer in the Dell/’ 
and “London Bridge/’ were the favorite games, and Rogers 
Hall joined in with spirit. Just before leaving, our guests 
displayed their musical talent by singing several Polish songs. 
They left with many promises to come again. 


Tech seemed to inspire some hidden spark of genius in us 
for one Saturday evening the Kavas entertained the Caes, with 
a most unusual affair, at Rogers Hall, called a “Cabaret.” 

The Kavas had a cabaret, 

A thing quite new and chic, 

The atmosphere was light and gay, 

The music quite unique. 

The “Kava room” was on display 
With pride, we do confess 

The Caes had very much to say 
And the Kavas said no less. 

We danced and watched with equal glee, 

The evening fairly flew. 

Cae’s fate was read in prophecy, 

We thought it great! Don’t you? 


Of course we came back to school “refreshed” by our long 
vacation. The night after our return from our Christmas 
vacation we went to see the Denishawn dancers. The curtains 
parted first on sculptured figures, moving in the half-light, as 
though blown by the wind that was the spirit of the whole 
rendition. Each dancer was a separate dream, an exquisite 
painting, complete in itself. It is still a graceful illusion, not 
quite concrete, in our imaginations. 
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During the winter term we have continued to enjoy the 
concerts given at the Lowell Memorial Auditorium, where we 
have heard Paderewski, Farrar and Kreisler. 

When the Chicago Civic Opera Company was in Boston 
we heard La Boheme and Carmen. We were glad to have this 
opportunity, as the Chicago Company is exceptionally fine. 


A current topics’ class has been formed and Mrs. Gilson 
comes out every other week to lecture to us on various matters 
of interest. Up to the present time she has given us two lec- 
tures, the first on the situation in the Ruhr district, the second 
dealing with the Near East problem. 


After hearing Mrs. Gilson, we all felt that henceforth our 
sole aim in life should be to learn all about what is going on in 
the world, so on February eighth, we heard Isaac Marcosson 
talk on China and Japan. He flouted the alarmist’s idea that 
Japan is trying to gain a foothold in California, saying that 
there is no question but that Japan will have to extend her 
borders, but that the most logical way to do this is through 
a peaceful agreement with China. 

Personally, he interested us because he is our idea of a 
typical newspaper man, one who always does first things first. 


Descending from intellectual heights we come to scenes like 
this one. 

“As I watch her breathlessly, the tears begin to stream 
down her pale, white face. Her voice seems choked with sobs, 
she catches her breath, gaspingly. Her little hands tremble, 
she seems distraught with suffering. I feel helpless, unneces- 
sary. I want to shake her and beg her to stop pulling her 
eye-brows. ’ ’ 
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And the occasion for all this agony? On January 20th, 
was the date of a justly famous occasion; a group of likely 
lads from Phillips- Andover Academy, who are especially en- 
dowed with musical ability, came down to entertain us, to 
have dinner with us and to dance with us, much to our joy! 

They were fascinating gentlemen with lengthy “lines” 
that greatly thrilled us — sweet, innocent hoarding-school girls 
that we are — and we were very much pleased with them, their 
very good concert, and, last hut not least, the dance; from all 
reports, and our own opinions, we have come to the conclusion 
that it couldn’t have been better — even if the lights did go out. 

There have been numerous parties given at school this 
term “for” various things. Saturday night, December 10th, 
the new Caes showed their enthusiasm by giving the old Caes 
a very nice party at Norcross House. They served excellent 
food and Miss Boll added entertainment by telling fortunes. 


On January 27th, the Hall decided to give a bridge party 
for the benefit of the building fund. For fifty cents one could 
enjoy bridge, pie a la mode and coffee ! Mary Gray Wood 
showed herself the champion bridge player by winning the first 
prize. 


Splinters had its first party for the Board and contributors 
on Friday night, February 9th. We went to the movies and 
saw “When Knighthood was in Flower,” which served a double 
purpose because it was both entertaining and educational. 
After the movies we ate at Page’s, a thing seldom done and all 
the more appreciated; then arrived home at the extremely late 
hour of ten-thirty. 


Norcross invited the House to a Valentine party on Feb- 
ruary 17th. Norcross was beautifully decorated in the Valentine 
manner. We played “Hearts” and danced to the victrola, 
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which was brought over from the gymnasium by the hospitable 
hostesses. The Valentine color scheme was carried out in the 
refreshments — crabmeat salad and raspberry ice. 

March the first was Miss Parsons’ birthday. She invited us 
all to a delightful bridge party, so we dressed in our best “bibs 
and tuckers” and had a wonderful time. Aline Phelan and 
Miss Mudge won the attractive prizes, a bottle of L ’Origan per- 
fume, and a piece of filet lace. 


There have been other entertainments, more serious but 
equally pleasant. 

We all tried out hopefully for the two plays, “Poor Dear 
Mamma” by Kipling and “The Maker of Dreams” by Oliphant 
Down, but only the fittest survived. The choices were most apt 
and the plays proved that Cecile Gray Johnston and Genevieve 
Saxe made charming “flappers,” raving in the most approved 
fashion. Henrietta Page was the “dashing Captain Gadsby,” 
in high boots and moustaches. Dorothy Lee was “Poor Dear 
Mamma,” the lady of many aches, artfully concealed and many 
interests artfully assumed- 

Betty Staib was the disgruntled, dissatisfied “Pierrot” in 
“The Maker of Dreams.” Katherine Bordages was the poor 
‘ ‘ Pierrette, ’ ’ loving and tenderly solicitous of the weary Pierrot. 
Jessie Forbes was the “Maker of Dreams,” who brought the 
pair together. 

The plays were very well done and the parts delightfully 
interpreted. There are rumors of French plays and Latin plays 
to come. Like Penelope, we are waiting. 


That Sunday evenings are conducive to home-sickness, is 
only too true, so we usually have something to beguile our tears 
away. The musical members of the school have played and 
sung for us informally several times and our new organizations, 
the Banjo-Mandolin Club and Glee Club, have performed again. 
Mr. Brown came out one wintry evening to sing for us. It 
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was soon after we had come back from Christmas vacation and 
so great was the “power of music’s golden tongue” that we all 
wept copiously. 

One Sunday Madame Agresti came out, and told us about 
the plan of forming a union of the agriculturists of various 
nations for “The Awakening of an International Conscience.” 
She was very hopeful, and very impressive. "We shall not forget 
her. 

Mrs. Grannis has asked the girls to tea, at the rectory several 
times. We are always so glad to go for we find it one of the 
very best antidotes we could have for our “home-sick Sundays.” 


And last but not least come our athletics. The Mountain 
Trip is always one of the big “events” of winter term. The 
following extract is by one who went. The rest of us do not 
doubt its veracity. 

From within the train, which had just stopped, issued joyous 
shrieks and a stream of suit cases. The station master, and the 
only other man in sight, dashed forward and caught skiis, snow- 
shoes, lunches and chaperones as they were hurled from the car 
in indiscrimate bunches. Then came the sad array of what 
had once been normal girls — horrible figures in corduroy 
trousers, coats and coats and coats, farmers’ boots and stocking 
caps. This, dear reader, was merely Rogers Hall arriving at 
Intervale. Having climbed into a huge, respectable, old sleigh, 
they stayed there for a few minutes, then fell out again and 
found themselves at the Bellevue Inn. For two days these non- 
descript individuals moved in a mad riot of skating and skiing, 
movies and eating. The inevitable end came at last, so with sad 
hearts, red cheeks and full tummies they boarded the same old 
train, dealt the same old cards and with a sleepy look in their 
eyes looked forward to the moment when they would creep into 
their own little beds at Rogers Hall. 


Basket ball is the main diversion of our winter days, al- 
though with the tremendous revival of winter sports our time 
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has become more divided. Rogers Hall had a Winter Carnival 
one bright afternoon, and, we were astonished, amazed, nay- 
even amused at the sight of our sedate students in a mad three- 
legged race on snowshoes to win fame personified by a lolly-pop. 
Rogers Hall took part in the Lowell Winter Carnival and won 
the toboggan race, breaking all records. 

Cae and Kava have been divided into squads. So we have 
had games between the second teams, as well as the first. They 
didn’t quite dare to put the third team on exhibition. The 
Juniors and the Seniors had a thrilling game one afternoon 
when the Juniors drove the Seniors down in glorious defeat. 

The Cae-Kava game was played on March the third. Cae 
won with a score of 45 to 13. The playing was excellent on both 
sides. A luncheon followed the game, and then the Kavas 
chased the Caes in that “animated walk” known as a “Hare and 
Hound Chase.” Both clubs had a number of clever new songs. 
We were very glad to welcome the old girls who came back 
for this gala occasion. 

The line up was: 

Cae Kava 


C. Smith 

Center 

M. Cooper 

D. Pleishel 

S. C. 

D. Dibble 

C. Cleveland 

Forward 

A. Madden, Capt. 

A. Phelan, Capt. 

< < 

H. Cushman 

M. Wells 

Guard 

K. Bordages 

M. Ians 

< c 

L. Carr 

Subs. — 



MacDougal 


K. Leonard 

Wyman 


I. Marvin 

Sub .-subs. : — 



Zabriske 


Page 

M. Fox 


Stearns 

As Splinters goes to 

press, we 

are in a whirl of letting 


down dresses or pulling them up, endless consultations as to 
“dances,” frenzied phone-calls, a flurry of telegrams and 
specials. The Mid-Year dance is coming! 
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December 20th, Sarah Painter, ’21, was married to Mr. 
Robert Baker Donworth at her home in Kittanning, Pa. 
Dorothy Howland was one of the bridesmaids. The Donworths 
will make their home in or near New York. 

December 23rd, Louise Ramsdell, ’02, was married to Mr. 
Sherman Caldwell Estey in New York City. They will make 
their home in Sand Springs, Okla. 

December 28th, Cecilia Hermon was married to Mr. 
Earnest Rynearson in Detroit. 

January 18th, Dorothy Scott, ’22, was married to Mr. 
Daniel Fran Gerber at her home in Cascade, Michigan. 
Margaret Fox, ’21, was the maid of honor. After March 20th, 
the Gerbers will be at home in the house they have just built 
in Fremont, Mich. 

Splinters has the sad duty of announcing the death of 
three of the old girls. August 30, 1919, Ruth Dutcher Kellogg, 
’01, died in Minneapolis. 

December 14th, Helen Perry Cabot died in Roanoke, Va., 
after a short illness. 

January 29th, Nora Bourne died in Westeott, R. I. Both 
Nora and Helen Cabot were students at Rogers Hall in the 
early days of the school and loyally kept their interest during 
all these years though able to return very seldom. 

October 4th, a son, William D., Jr., was born to Mr. and 
Mrs. William Bickham (Cora Robertson, ’16). 

October 7th, a fifth son, Donald Putnam, was born to Mr. 
and Mrs. John Arnold Curtis (Dorothy Mercer, ’08) in 
Marlborough, Mass. 

December 8th, a daughter, Ann, was born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Albert W. Moore ( Carlo tta Heath, ’ll). 

December 16th, a son, Richard Watrous, was born to Mr. 
and Mrs. Edgar Couper (Esther Watrous, T8). 

January 11th, a daughter, Nancy Woodford, was born to 
Mr. and Mrs. Luther Parker (Marion Billings). 
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February 1st, a son was born to Captain and Mrs. George 
F. Hobson (Clara Francis, ’03). 

February 1st, a daughter, Jane, was born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Matthew R. Blish (Mildred Daniels). 

Helen Obernaus, ’20, has announced her engagement to 
Mr. Raymond Carr of Albany. Helen is planning to come 
back to school for Field Day. 

Angeline Rush, ’20, has announced her engagement to Mr. 
Eugene Joseph Weiner of Chicago. 

Lorna Bugbee, ’20, has announced her engagement to Mr. 
Chandler W. Symmes, a graduate of Andover and Dartmouth. 

Virginia Willson, ’18, has announced her engagement to 
Mr. Herbert Larson of Reading, Pa. 

Harriet Davey, ’05, has announced her engagement to 
Edwin Davey of Exeter, England. She is returning to Eng- 
land this spring to make her home there permanently, follow- 
ing her marriage. 

Dorothy Downer, ’09, has announced her engagement to 
Mr. Howard P. Belknap of Cambridge. 

January 4th, the Alumnae and present Rogers Hall girls 
around Chicago had a luncheon at Marshall Field’s and the fol- 
lowing were present: Doris Jones, ’17, Nellie Steell Plumley, 
’99, Elouise Bixby Woods, ’16, Angeline Rush, ’20, Lesley 
Pope, ’21, Louise Emerson Carlisle, Edith Ellis, Mildred 
Robinson Killough, Jeannette Miller, Sara Stevens, Mabel 
Rugee Shaffer, Frances Fenton, Frances Robinson, Betty 
Peters, and Elizabeth Ball and Louise Carr of this year’s class. 
Florence Harrison, ’02, had hoped to be present but her school 
reopened on that date. 

Margaret Wood, T6, is head of the department of gym- 
nastics in Miss Ransom’s and Miss Bridge’s school in Piedmont, 
Cal. She sent Kava a letter of congratulation following the 
hockey victory and said she was busy coaching a would-be 
winning team in an inter-school hockey competition in that part 
of the state. 

Bernice Everett, ’02, is making her headquarters in 
Franklin, N. H., this winter with her sister Ethel in the latter’s 
home at 134 Prospect St. Meanwhile Bernice is much in de- 
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mand to speak before meetings for Near East Aid appeals, 
missionary societies, etc., all over New England, to tell her 
first-hand story of refugee work at Broussa. 

Caroline Beach in her first year at the University of 
Michigan has been given a credit of twenty semester hours of 
advanced standing for her work at Rogers Hall last year to- 
wards the literary course. This is the equivalent of two-thirds 
of a full year’s work. Caroline’s address this year is 836 East 
University Ave., Ann Harbor, Mich. 

Anne Robertson, ’19, writes, “ I too have joined the army 
of wage-earners and am in the office of Brand & Oppenheimer 
on Fifth Avenue. Our new home address is Philipse Manor, 
N. Y., close to Cora’s home.” 

Betty Huston sends a new address, 219 W. School Lane, 
Germantown, Pa. “This June, I expect to graduate from the 
Central School of Hygiene and Physical Education. I have 
found the work intensely interesting and something I have 
always wanted to do. I am very much excited of course at 
the prospect of teaching next year. Our course is two years 
and includes a month of camp; it’s very stiff with three hours 
of practical teaching each week besides our own studying.” 

Helen Easton Baker has moved into a new home at 
6 Horicon Avenue, Glens Falls, N. Y. “We are still very busy 
settling our new home and there are so many things to which 
I must attend personally that I cannot come to New York for 
the luncheon of the Alumnae.” 

Alice Brock, ’22, has entered Miss Jenny Hunter’s Kin- 
dergarten Training School in New York City. “I like the work 
very much and am very glad that I did not choose the hum- 
drum secretarial work. I find the school has a very good rating 
as Columbia counts Miss Hunter’s full credits as over two years. 
Because I have had work beyond the regular high school course, 
I am able to take this two years’ course in one.” 

Elizabeth Mann, ’21, has been in Boston for treatment 
and also visiting her aunt, Mary Dewey Smith, ’97.. .“Libby” 
came out for a week-end at school while she was staying in 
Leominster. 
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Alice Billings Browne, ’ll, is settled in Cleveland at 1729 
Compton Rd., Cleveland Heights, Ohio. “We enjoy the city 
so much and it seems to agree with my two youngsters who 
are getting to be a lively pair.” 

Katharine Swift Bockovan writes, “I want to come back 
and see all the new buildings and improvements. It is over 
twenty years now but the remembrance of my year is still a 
very happy one. I am sending pictures of my son and 
daughter. Ruth is fourteen and Robert eleven and when 
Ernestine (Swift Burt, ’03) comes to visit with her two children, 
Stuart and Alice, our home is a noisy, happy place, I can as- 
sure you! . . . Ernestine has lived in Texas since her mar- 
riage until about a year ago when her husband went into the 
Export Rice Business in New York. Her new address is 89 
Maplewood Ave., Maplewood, N. J. . . . Occasionally I hear 
from Beth Cummings Platts, Bernice and Ethel Everett 
Woodman, ’02, and Louise Hall, ’99. My remembrances to 
the friends of 1900-1901 and the best of wishes for the success 
of Rogers Hall this year and the years to come.” 

Margaret Pox, ’21, writes, “Ever since the June that I 
rushed down the steps between the white pillars for the last 
time, almost overcome with valises, flowers and the last rites 
to Splinters, I have been striving to find my place in the 
General Turmoil. Now it seems as if there can’t be very many 
things left that I can try doing. I have been in these short 
two years since my debut, an ad writer, an artist, a saleswoman, 
clerk, dancing instructor, stenographer, shop-manager, editor, 
housekeeper and a fiancee. My present hobby is toys. Yet I 
have had an interesting and delightful time of it, altogether, 
and for all my experiences am in the same state of mind as 
when I rushed down the steps in June, 1921 ! I might add, 
Dorothy Scott, ’22, and I ride horseback together very often.” 

Lillian Byrne, ’22, is living in Cerrillos, New Mexico, this 
winter. “Hearing about all the college preparatory girls of 
last year almost made me wish that I had gone to Wellesley 
in the fall but 1 love it here where I am out-of-doors riding 
horseback every day. ... I wish you could see the quail of 
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which we have made pets. They come to the door twice a day 
to be fed and are so cute. Today we fed fifty of them.” 

Helen Obenans, ’20, has a new address, 693 Western Ave., 
Albany, N. Y. “We have built a beautiful new home and I 
am helping mother run the house. I shall also be busy from 
now on getting things ready for my own home. Sonja Borg, 
’20, visited me this fall and we had a wonderful time together. 
I expect to come to Boston in May and am planning on being 
out for Field Day.” 

Anne Keith Uhlenhaut is soon to move to Gardner, Mass., 
where her husband has accepted an offer from the Heyward 
Wakefield Furniture Company. 

Margaret Hall, ’99, obtained a year’s leave of absence 
from Evander High School in New York City in 1922 and 
spent it in Paris. “My year there was an inspiration and a 
great satisfaction to me : First because I had dreamed for years 
of studying at the Sorbonne; second because in one year’s time 
I had realized my ambition in obtaining the diplome d ’etudes 
universitaires, open to French as well as to foreign students; 
and third because of an appreciative letter from M. Hazard in 
regard to my memoire.” (The Editor is sure that the girls 
will enjoy Margaret’s report sent to Professor Paul Van Dyke, 
President of the American University Union in Paris. He 
felt that Margaret’s experiences would be of value to other 
American students in Paris.) 

“At first, experiences in Paris were discouraging. I 
wanted, if possible, the doctorat de l’universite or at least the 
diplome d ’etudes universitaire. The time requirements for 
each of these two degrees is at least two years and I had only 
one year to stay. I met a Canadian girl who had obtained the 
diplome after two years’ study and she gave me the benefit of 
her costly experience. She told me the doctorate could not 
possibly be obtained in one year’s study unless one’s thesis 
were well advanced but she advised me to see Dean Brunot and 
to present him my credentials. Following her advice, I ob- 
tained a year’s exemption for the requirements of the diplome. 
After some study I chose as the subject for my memoire La 
Clarissa Harlowe de l’abbe Prevost, a study of his translation 
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of ‘Clarissa Harlowe ’ as compared with the original. Never 
in my life have I worked harder or more continuously than in 
the months that followed this undertaking. I did not feel that 
I could spare the time for either a Christmas or an Easter 
vacation. ... To the American who is used to a well-or- 
ganized university library, like Columbia’s for instance, the 
French library facilities are most discouraging. It takes 
twenty-four hours to secure a book for home use from the 
library of the Sorbonne. Many of those needed for graduate 
work are to be found only at the Bibliotheque Nationale, 
which never loans books for home use. This, the largest 
library in the world, is open in the winter months only from 
9 a. m. to 4 p. m. and there are no artificial lights. . . .French 
professors, unlike their American colleagues, believe in letting 
students work out their own salvation. If they fail in the 
work, the costly experience of beginning all over again sharpens 
their faculties and makes them more self-reliant. It is a con- 
spicuous fact that French students accept public adverse criti- 
cism with much better grace than do Americans. The French 
stress the value of personal research work. M. Hazard, my 
director, told me that the Sorbonne professors spend most of 
their time preparing their courses, the main purpose of which 
is to suggest original ideas, not at all the mere presenting of 
facts. As they give different courses every two years, they are 
constantly doing research work, which keeps them from getting 
in a rut. . . .An American is struck by the remarkable poise, 
self-reliance and facility of speech of the French student. 
He will deliver a lecture before his professor and classmates 
with apparent ease, and almost without consulting his notes 
and he interests his audiences by that personal, individual 
stamp upon his work which few American university students 
acquire. . . . My course with M. Le Breton on Jocelyn was a 
joy and an inspiration, partly on account of the elevation of 
the subject, but much more on account of the sympathetic 
personality of the lecturer. His infirmity, paralysis of the 
right leg, has certainly had no souring influence on his dispo- 
sition. Lamartine’s words ‘Une ame aimante spiritualise tout’ 
are most applicable to him. To me, M. Lee Breton typifies the 
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spirit of Prance and to me, he is the ideal Sorbonne professor. 
When I said farewell to him he said, * J’espere qne vous aimez 
notre pauve France, blessee, mais glorieuse.’ I could not help 
thinking at the time what he said of France was most true of 
him.” 

Dorothy Sebastian, ’21, is very busy at home in Cincinnati 
as her mother has given her entire charge of the house. “It 
certainly gives me a good chance to use my Norcross training 
and I can understand now why Miss Mudge was so persistent 
in even the minor details. . . .1 had lunch with Helen 
McCullough, ’20, during the holidays and we talked over all 
our good times at school.” 

In February, Anna Kuttner, ’ll, went to Pittsburgh to 
continue her bacteriological work there. She found a better 
laboratory equipment there for her special line of investigation. 

Dorathea Holland, ’12, was ill most of the fall but the Old 
Colony Trust Company showed how high they valued her work 
for them by keeping her position open for her. Dorathea ’s 
address is 11 Waverley Street, Brookline. 

Hilda Baxter Thompson, ’ll, writes from Lima, Ohio, that 
she is again well after almost a year of playing invalid. “It 
will not be long before my daughter will be ready for Rogers 
Hall as she will be ten her next birthday. Hildegarde is in the 
fifth grade at school and gets splendid ranks. Jack will be 
eight in February and he is in the third grade ; he likes school 
but doesn’t feel that his studies are of such importance as his 
sister does. . . . Carrie has just the one child, Margaret. She 
is five years old and a very lovely girl. ’ ’ 

Tracy L ’Engle, ’ll, is acting this winter with the Theatre 
Guild of New York City. 

Rebecca Reynolds Lewis sends a new address, 95 Brookview 
Ave., Bridgeport, Ct. “We moved here from Greenfield two 
years ago as Mr. Lewis had a very advantageous offer from a 
Bridgeport firm. I have been very happy here and made many 
interesting friends while we were fortunate enough to find a 
beautiful home at the start. My boy is three years old now 
and keeps his mother very busy. He is exactly the same age 
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as the son of Katharine Carr Wilson, ’09, and occasionally we 
compare notes about the children.” 

Faith Harrington, ’20, writes of an interesting trip with 
her family. “In September we left New York for New 
Orleans, a six days’ boat trip which was perfect as to weather. 
There were many interesting things on the sail, the Gulf Stream 
of dark blue and the muddy brown of the Mississippi River 
made effective contrasts. New Orleans was charming, par- 
ticularly in the old Creole quarter. Westward through the 
sugar-cane, cotton and rice plantations we rode over into Texas 
with its mountains and barren stretches. At El Paso we visited 
relatives and also spent a week-end in New Mexico. Every day 
we looked across the Rio Grande into Mexico and one day we 
crossed the border into the little town of Juarez. The market 
and old Spanish church were nearly as interesting as the 
various types and classes of Mexicans themselves. The at- 
mosphere was entirely of another world. ... A little trip 
was proposed by my cousin, a railroad vice president, who en- 
tertained us for nearly a week on his private railway car. 
Starting from El Paso we went through the mining district of 
Arizona to the Imperial Valley which lies partly in Mexico 
and partly in the states. Thence we passed through Carriso 
Gorge and down to San Diego and to Los Angeles for two days. 
That ended our trip de luxe and perforce we travelled to the 
Grand Canyon by ordinary pullman. On the way home I 
visited Helen Smith, ’20, in Grand Rapids and had a gorgeous 
time.” 

Mary Kellogg Sherrill, ’00, is writing a series of articles 
for “House Beautiful” and also producing a new play. She 
and her husband hope to spend the summer in France, if the 
play is out of the way before June. 

Alice Faulkner Hadley, ’02, writes, “We had a lovely 
Christmas with the children, the baby and her toys were adorable, 
and Barbara seems still appreciative so that we felt repaid for 
our efforts. I had to send Barbara to the large school this 
year for the teacher who has taught them for several years has 
given up her small school. At first it was misery getting 
adjusted but now she is doing good work in the fifth grade and 
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I have never urged her in any way. She has a fine memory 
and application. I had a miserable short visit East last summer 
and both Barbie and I caught such dreadful colds that I was 
glad I had not brought the baby too.” 

Katharine Wilson, ’18, is living this winter at 20 East 
55th Street, New York City. “I wish you could see my little 
box of an apartment here. I think it is adorable but perhaps 
I am prejudiced as it is the first place I have ever lived in that 
was all mine. I am continuing my voice lessons and French 
though my dramatic work takes the greater part of my time. 
I have helped with the work of the Little Theatre, acting, play- 
reading and coaching. Last summer, mother and I spent in 
Europe sailing to the Mediterranean and travelling from Naples 
through Italy to Switzerland, Germany, Belgium, France and 
home from England. I have never known so much beauty 
crowded into four months for I enjoyed it more than any other 
trip there or at home.” 

Constance Miller Williams, ’16, writes, “I have two 
adorable fat babies and they fill most of my time! My small 
son is the exact duplication of myself and I realize more sympa- 
thetically now the difficulties of my own teachers. He cannot be 
driven and we do everything by suggestion and playing a game. 
I find the study of their little minds so fascinating for they are 
quick to grasp situations and remember things to an uncanny 
degree. . . . The Junior League is giving a big musical light 
opera for the Occupational Therapy work that we support. 
I’m in the opera and find the work loads of fun.” 

Margaret McKindley Amundson’s eldest daughter is in 
the second grade of school. “It’s hard to believe Ruth Ann 
is growing so fast. They say she has her mother’s ‘pep’ in 
school! I think she is going to be musical for she picks out 
all the popular airs by herself. Louise is absolutely irresistible. 
She is nearly walking and has several parlor tricks that I am 
greatly enjoying. . . . I see Marie Elston Bryan fairly often 
here in Duluth. She has recently moved into a new home at 
509 North 16th Avenue E., Duluth, Minn.” 

Katherine Fiske was graduated from Miss Wheelock’s 
Kindergarten Training School in June and in September 
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entered the Children’s Hospital for the three years’ Training 
Course. 

Virginia Goodier Chapman sends a new address, 1219 
Kemhle Street, Utica, N. Y. “ After my marriage we moved to 
Niagara Falls where Mr. Chapman became American Vice- 
Consul and four years later were transferred to Quebec and 
later to Calgary, Alberta. Last summer my husband resigned 
from the service for we felt that now that our son was of school 
age it was better for us to have our own home and settle down, 
and we came here to Utica to live.” 

Mabel Rugee Shaffer moved the first of November from 
Chicago to Pine Ave., Riverside, Illinois. “Frederic is a fine 
big boy now, fair haired with gray eyes like his daddy, and my 
baby son is so fat with brown eyes and brown hair. As I take 
all care of the boys, myself, I have very little time left for out- 
side interests. . . . Last summer, we took a cottage at Long 
Beach, near Michigan City, Indiana, and we practically lived 
out-of-doors. The children loved it and so did I, and I think 
undoubtedly we shall go again this year.” 

Janet Nicholson, ’20, writes that Mary Searles, ’21, visited 
her in Altoona during the summer and that Mary is now 
taking the Raymond- Whitcomb trip around the world, to he 
gone until June. 

Brunhilde Patitz Klapp is living in Zumbrota, Minnesota, 
and she and Margaret Peterson get together frequently. “One 
always hears that there is not much to do in a small town but 
I have not found it so. I have been elected president of the 
Women’s Auxiliary of the American Legion and it has kept 
me very busy for the past two months making plans for things 
to be sent to the disabled soldiers at Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas. My husband is commander of the local Post so that our 
two organizations can work together very comfortably! . . . 
‘Lady’ Jane as we call my little girl is two and a half now. 
She has just begun to talk so that she is getting to he very 
interesting. Brother is eleven months now and just creeping 
around the floor.” 

Edith Kingsley Hamilton’s address is 2235 West 25th 
Street, Los Angeles, California. “It seemed so good to hear 
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from Miss Parsons again, with the Alumnae questionnaire, for 
California is a long way off from Rogers Hall! I wish you 
could see my baby, he is so sweet, just twenty months, and is 
learning to talk and do all the cute things a baby that age does. 
He has almost golden hair and blue eyes and doesn’t look a 
bit like Ellwood or me. When I was home this summer he was 
terribly confused for he couldn’t decide which was his mother, 
Ethel or myself. Finally he decided that Ethel was and I was 
awfully hurt for days when he would have nothing to do with 
me ; however later he changed his mind as to our identity. . . . 
Ethel is at home now although I hope that she will soon be 
visiting me. She is pretty well and although considerably 
shorter than I, we still look very much alike. However, I 
don’t believe we could fool any of the ‘callers’ Saturdays now!” 

Dorothy Beeler Long, ’19, writes that her permanent ad- 
dress is 425 Ninth Avenue, Greeley, Colorado, although until 
spring it will be Box 653, Walsenburg, Colo. “Shortly after 
we were married my husband was made manager of the alfalfa 
mill here in Walsenburg. He is with the Superior Milling 
Company that owns seven or eight mills throughout the state. 
We are on a ranch of thirty-six hundred acres but only three 
miles to town so that we can get to civilization when we want 
to. Even with cream so thick that we have to dip it with a 
spoon we shall be glad to leave the ranch for our own home. 
... I had a letter from Gladys Doelger who is touring 
Europe with her aunt. She was in France then and expected 
to be gone for over a year.” 

Marion Kennedy, ’10, sailed January 24th on a trip around 
the world. 

Elizabeth Gleason, ’18, is taking the extensive house- 
keeper’s course at Miss Farmer’s School of Cookery in Boston. 
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FAIRY LIFE 


’Neath azure skies and fleecy clouds, 

In a cowslip bell she lay, 

With butterflies and humming birds, 

Playing her life away. 

Gossamer wings of palest hue, 

Unfold to the dew’s early shower. 

Up to the heather and down to the rose, 

And back to the cradling flower. 

A fairy’s life is playfully passed 
In the shade of the yellow bower. 

She flits away to the primrose patch, 

But home is the cradling flower. 

Constance Smith. 
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CHARLES I 


It was a quiet street shaded on either side by a long row 
of maples. The houses were quiet and unpresuming but com- 
fortable in appearance. It was just after noon on a sultry 
day in midsummer. No one was abroad. The quiet street, 
quite deserted, had an air of languid breathlessness. 

On one corner of this street stood a large brick house sur- 
rounded by an iron picket fence. Here alone was some show 
of life. An old colored woman perched on a step ladder was 
half-heartedly rubbing the outside of a window pane. Sud- 
denly and most unexpectedly a head was pushed forth from 
an upstairs window. 

“Blanche,” it called. 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Are you almost finished with that?” 

“Yes, just this one more window.” 

“Well, hurry, can’t you? All the wood work in the living 
room has to be gone over.” And the head was taken in again. 

Also most unexpectedly a young gentleman about fifteen 
years old issued from the front door. 

“Gee- whiz,” he said, addressing himself perhaps to 
Blanche. “Gee-whiz! I don’t see why mother has to turn 
the house upside down just because Miss Lucilla’s coming. 
Gee- whiz! Wish she hadn’t decided to come on such a hot 
day.” And with a threatening scowl he jumped on his bicycle 
and rode menacingly away. Blanche smiled and rubbed on 
in silence. 

After a few minutes, she climbed down from the ladder, 
overturned the bucket of dirty water into the gutter, picked 
up the ladder and the bucket and walked slowly around the 
house. She deposited the ladder in the woodshed, the bucket 
on the back porch and went into the kitchen. She stopped 
before the water bucket to get a drink. 

“Blanche,” the voice again. 
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“Yes’m.” 

“Where are you?” 

“Coming, Miz Henderson.” 

She sighed, finished drinking and walked into the living 
room. 

“Here, Blanche,” Mrs. Henderson said, “You see all this 
woodwork has to be gone over. I’ve just sent Billy down town 
for some more Liquid Veneer. I think while we’re at it, we 
might just as well move the bookcase into the other room and 
put the sofa over here. It won’t be long now before we’ll 
have to light the furnace, and the sofa can’t be there over 
the register when the heat’s turned on.” 

“Hello, mom, see my blue hat anywhere?” this from 
Marian, the seventeen-year-old daughter. 

“No, I haven’t. I have not time to be hunting for your 
things. You ought to put them away when you take them 
off.” 

“Well, I did put it away. I put it right here on the piano 
just this morning and now it’s gone.” 

“Well, the piano’s no place for it. And besides Blanche 
and Annie and I have to clean up.” 

“Good-night, always cleaning up! I don’t see why you 
always have to be cleaning up and disturbing things.” 

“You know very well, Marian Henderson, why we’re 
cleaning up. You ought to be mighty thankful that you aren’t 
made to stay at home and help.” 

“Well, if Miss Lucilla didn’t come so often it would be 
different but she comes every year.” 

“Well, you must remember that we are old school friends 
and we enjoy seeing one another. You’re always so in- 
hospitable and lazy it’s a wonder we ever do have company.” 

“Um! Is that why Miss Lucilla never comes to see us?” 

“Marian.” 

Marian became silent and walked out into the back hall 
hunting her hat. Finally she came back in with it on her head. 

“Well, anyway, while you’re cleaning up, I don’t see why 
you don’t take that awful picture down and put it in the 
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attic.” Marian looked at a large steel engraving entitled 
“Charles I and Van Dyck at Hampton Court,” which hung 
over the sofa. 

“I’m sure Miss Lu cilia would be relieved if she didn’t have 
to look at that every time she came. 

“Certainly not. I’ll have you understand that that is a 
very fine picture. Your grandfather paid a lot for it when 
he bought it.” 

“I don’t care what grandfather paid for it, I think it’s the 
ugliest thing I’ve ever seen and I only wish I could break it or 
burn it or something.” 

“Don’t you dare try it. That picture simply is not 
coming down, and besides the wall paper is faded back of it 
and you could see where it had hung, and anyway I like it.” 

Marian heaved a sigh of despair and left the house. That 
picture had always been a bone of contention between her 
mother and herself. Its hanging in a conspicuous place in 
the living room was almost more than human endurance could 
bear, especially fastidious human endurance of seventeen. 

As she walked down the street she pondered half un- 
consciously on ways and means by which she could possibly 
dispose of the odious picture. She was still thinking of 
it when she reached the home of her friend Sarah Jane. 

“You- who, you- who, you- who, you- who,” she yodeled in 
front of the house. 

An answering yodel came back and Sarah Jane herself 
came out almost immediately. 

“Hurry Sarah Jane, or we’ll be late to the movies.” 

I know, it is late. What kept you? I’ve been ready a 
long time.” 

“0, mother and I have been having another set-to over 
that awful picture, you know!” 

“No, I don’t know. What awful picture?” 

0, the one that hangs over the sofa, when it’s where it is in 
summer, over the register!” 

“0, you mean old Charles I.?” 

“Yes, it’s so horrible! And mother just won’t take it 
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down. She thinks it’s lovely. What am I going to do Sarah 
Jane? I really can’t stand that awful picture up there 
another day.” 

“Sell it to the second-hand man. That’s the only thing 
I know to do with it,” said Sarah Jane a little jokingly. “But 
for heaven’s sakes don’t let that spoil your afternoon. I know 
this picture will he good. Rudolph Valentino always is good, 
don’t you think?” 

Together they went into the theatre and the odious Charles 
I. was soon forgotten. 

At the Henderson home the housecleaning was in full 
swing. Blanche kept busy in her slow methodical way and 
knowing perfectly well what ought to be done, was rapidly 
losing her patience as Mrs. Henderson persisted in giving the 
most minute directions. 

“Blanche, he sure and dust well in those little shelves on 
the mantlepiece. ’ ’ 

“Yes’m. I’ve already done it.” 

“Blanche, did you run the vacuum cleaner clear up in the 
corners? I don’t see why Billy doesn’t come back. I’ll just 
bet he’s loitering along the way somewhere and I told him to 
hurry because we wanted the polish.” 

“0, he’ll he along in a minute, ma’am.” 

A silence and then, “Is Miss Lucilla planning to stay very 
long ? ’ ’ 

“About ten days or two weeks, I suppose. She’s been out 
to Denver to settle up some business of her father’s and plan- 
ned to stop on her way back. She hasn’t been here for a long 
time so I’ll be glad to see her. I do wish Billy would hurry.” 

Mrs. Henderson busied herself sorting magazines and re- 
arranging the flowers in the vases around the room. Half an 
hour elapsed. Finally the front door banged and a very 
guilty and sheepish Billy came into the room without the 
looked-for bottle of Liquid Veneer. 

“James William Henderson, where have you been? You 
should have been back an hour ago and you’re all dirty and 
your face is swollen. What have you been up to?” 
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“0, nothing, you see ” 

“Now no palavering. Come right to the point. What 
have you been doing?” 

“Well, I’m trying to tell you but you won’t stop talking 
long enough ” 

“William! Don’t you dare talk back to me that way. 
Tell me instantly or I shall have to telephone your father.” 

“Well, gee- whiz, gee-whiz, you always get so excited. 
Now for heaven ’s sakes don ’t get mad. ’ ’ 

“Well, if you don’t hurry, I certainly will excite you.” 

“Well, gee-whiz, you see mother, after I got the polish, I 
just thought I’d ride by Red Baker’s a minute and see his 
new wireless.” 

“Um hum, and I thought I told you to come straight 
home. ’ ’ 

“Well, I didn’t think you’d care. It would of only taken 
a minute.” 

“After this will you mind your mother? Go on!” 

“Well, I was trying to only ” 

“William!” 

“Well, as I turned the corner by Red’s house I saw Jimmy 
Wilber on his new wheel. You know what a big sissy he is?” 

“No, I always thought James was a very nice boy.” 

“Well, anyway, I just thought I’d scare him a little bit so 
I made believe I was going to run into him.” 

“Why, William, I’m surprised at you. I really am.” 

“Well, I didn’t want to hurt him. Anyway just as I 
turned the handle bars I dropped the bottle of polish and when 
I tried to get that, why I ran right into him.” 

“Did you hurt him?” 

“No, I only upset him. It didn’t hurt him a bit but it 
busted the rim on his front wheel and he says I have to pay 
for it. It costs two dollars and I’ve only got eighteen cents 
so what am I going to do? Father said he wouldn’t give me 
another cent this month.” 

“Certainly you’ll have to pay for it but how you’re going 
to do it I certainly do not know. That’s your lookout. As far 
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as I’m concerned, I have absolutely no sympathy with you. If 
you want to ask father for the money, you can try but I don’t 
think it will do any good. Now go put some witch-hazel on 
your face and take fifty cents from my pocketbook and go down 
town again. This time perhaps you’ll do as I say and not 
come home by Baker’s.” 

“Yes’m,” said Billie meekly as he left the room. 

“Honestly, Billie does exasperate me so sometimes. If he’d 
only done what I told him to, it never would have happened. 
His father will be furious.” 

Billy walked upstairs slowly. He had a great difficulty to 
overcome. He went into the bathroom to get the witch-hazel. 
He looked for it on all the shelves but it wasn’t there. He 
didn’t dare tell his mother he couldn’t find it so he used rose 
water instead. He went, still in a deep study, to get fifty cents 
from his mother’s pocketbook. He contemplated taking an 
additional two dollars but after short consideration he gave up 
the idea not so much from a sense of honesty but because he 
knew his mother would be sure to notice and then there would 
be even more trouble. Consequently he took only the permitted 
half dollar and then once more started on his quest for Liquid 
Yeneer. He had for an instant an idea of asking his mother 
to reward him for doing this errand but somehow he knew her 
too well. His mother was so preoccupied when he left the 
house that she failed to notice the substitution of the rose water 
for the witch-hazel. 

This time Billy was more successful and in ten minutes 
he came home with the bottle in his hand. 

The rest of the afternoon was spent by Blanche and Mrs. 
Henderson in appying the Liquid Yeneer and by Billie in trying 
to conceive of some means of securing the necessary two dollars. 
He finally decided to brave his father’s indignation and ask him 
for the money. He, however, wasn’t very hopeful as to the 
success of this issue. 

About six o’clock Marian came in. 

“0, mother, Rudolph was simply marvelous! Ugh, that 
picture ! ’ ’ 
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“Now, Marian.” 

A few minutes later Mr. Henderson came home. 

“Doesn’t the house look nice, father?” Mrs. Henderson 
asked. 

“Hum! Yes, yes, fine.” 

“You didn’t even notice that it had been cleaned at all. 
Honestly, I believe you men never would clean up if you were 
left to yourselves.” 

“Well, maybe not. When is Lucilla coming, Jeanette?” 

“On the five o’clock train tomorrow afternoon.” 

“Well, it’ll be nice to see her again. Hello, daughter, 
what have you been doing all day?” 

“0, I went to the movies! Father, don’t you wish mother 
would take that awful picture down?” 

“Now, Marian, don’t let’s bring up the subject again?” 

“Well, I don’t care, mother, you don’t know how perfectly 
awful that picture is. All my friends think it’s a joke and 
hanging right here in the living room, too. It wouldn’t be so 
bad it if were up in the back hall. I’d like to sell it to the 
second-hand man.” 

“Now, Marian, I told you that that picture was not coming 
down. Every time we’ve cleaned for the last three years we’ve 
had this same discussion. Now I don’t want to hear another 
word out of you on the subject.” 

“Well, I don’t care ” 

“Come, Marian,” said father, “was the movie good?” 

“0, I suppose so.” Marian spoke impatiently. The un- 
desirableness of that picture seemed to be growing upon her. 

Billy came into the room. 

“Hello, Bill.” 

“Hello, dad.” 

“How’d you hurt your face?” 

“0, I fell off my bike!” 

“That’s too bad. Didn’t hurt yourself anywhere else did 
you ? ’ ’ 

“Nope.” 

“That’s good.” 
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“Come to dinner, children. Billy are yonr hands clean?” 

“Yes’m. I just washed them.” 

“Why, Billy,” said Marian, “what on earth’s the matter? 
It isn’t Christmas or anything.” 

“Huh, think you’re smart, don’t you?” 

“Children, children,” said father, “don’t fight.” 

The Henderson family, seated around the dinner table was 
unusually silent. Marian and Billy both seemed to be pre- 
occupied and Mr. Henderson was tired. 

“Pass up for some more meat Billy.” 

“No, thank you, dad.” 

“Why, what’s the matter with you tonight. Have you been 
eating this afternoon?” 

“Billie, have you been filling up on trash again and spoiling 
your meals?” 

‘ ‘ No ’m, I was just thinking. ’ ’ 

“What were you thinking about, son?” 

“0, nothing special,” Billie seemed reluctant to speak, 
‘ ‘ except — 0, gee- whiz, I might just as well tell you. I ran into 
a boy’s bicycle this afternoon and broke his front rim. He says 
I’ll have to pay for it and I haven’t got the money.” 

“How did it happen?” 

“Well, as I was riding past him, I started to drop the 
Liquid Veneer mother had sent me after and while I was trying 
to get it, I just ran into him that’s all.” 

“Billy, now don’t beat around the bush. How could you 
just run into him? Was there a car coming?” 

“No sir.” 

“Another bike?” 

“No sir.” 

“Then, what was the trouble, tell me.” 

Billie looked at his mother but she glanced uncompromis- 
ingly away. 

“Well, you see, I was just going to scare Jimmy Wilber.” 

“Scare Jimmy Wilber! Billy tell me what you’re talking 
about. ’ ’ 
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Poor Billy thus goaded finally gave up in despair. “Well, 
I was going to play like I would run into him, hut like I told 
you, when I dropped the Liquid Yeneer, I accidentally did run 
into him.” 

“Hum! It’s that way, is it? And you broke the rim on 
his front wheel you say?” 

“Yes sir.” 

“And you’ll have to pay for it?” 

“Yes sir.” 

“How much will a new one cost?” 

“Two dollars.” 

“Two dollars?” 

“Yes sir.” 

“And where, may I ask, are you going to get the two 
dollars ? ’ ’ 

That’s just what I don’t know. I thought maybe you ” 

“I’ll do nothing of the kind. I told you, Billy Henderson, 
that I wouldn’t give you another cent this month. You’re 
getting to be entirely too rough, lately. I haven’t forgotten the 
window in the schoolhouse, yet.” 

“Well, I didn’t really expect you to give me the money 
but I just thought I’d ask.” He sighed, “Mother, may I please 
be excused?” 

“Don’t you want any dessert? We’re going to have blue- 
berry pie.” 

“No, thank you, I don’t care for any,” said the much in- 
jured youth as he left the dining room. 

“ I don’t care for any dessert, either, Mother,” said Marian. 
‘ ‘ May I be excused, too ? ’ ’ 

“Mercy, it’s a good thing Miss Lucilla’s coming to help 
eat the things Annie and I fix.” 

After the two young people left the room, there was a 
silence a minute and then Mrs. Henderson spoke. 

“Well, you needn’t have been quite so hard on Billy. 
After all boys will be boys. ’ ’ 

“I don’t care Nettie, he’s getting entirely too careless 
lately. Every week he does something I have to pay for. I 
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don’t expect him not to have a good time but he has to be 
taught to be more careful. He hasn’t any idea of the value of 
money.” 

“Poor Billy,” was all Mrs. Henderson replied. 

When Billy left the dining room, he went immediately 
upstairs to his own room. He really, as he had said, hadn’t 
expected his father to give him the money but there was just a 
chance — and now he’d have to think of some way to get it and 
get it quickly. As he sat thinking, there was a knock on the 
door and Marian’s voice said, “Billy, may I come in?” 

* ‘ What d ’y uh want ? ’ ’ 

“I want to talk to you.” 

“Well,” in a tone of acquiescence. 

Marian came in. Billy scowled at her. 

“Billy do you want to know how to make that two 
dollars?” 

“Well, natcherly I do.” 

“Well, you needn’t be so smart about it.” 

“Well, why did you come in here anyway?” 

“Why, I wanted to help you but if this is the way you're 

going to act ” and Marian started to leave the room with 

great dignity. 

“Aw, can the movie stuff. You don’t happen by any 
chance to want to give or lend me the two dollars, do you ? ’ ’ 

“No, but I can tell you about a way to get them that will 
be just as good.” 

“How?” inquired Billy majestically dubious. 

“Sell Charles I. to the second-hand man.” 

“And have mother skin me? No thank you.” 

“Well, just listen a minute, can’t you?” 

“Well, hurry up.” 

“Say, I’m trying to help you. I don’t care whether you 
ever get that old rim paid for. But say, Billy, go on and do it. 
Wait until she’s gone to the station to meet Miss Lucilla and 
then take it out. She won’t even notice it until the next 
morning and she won’t say much to you because Miss Lucilla ’ll 
be right there.” 
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“Won’t say much to me!” Hum, 0, no!” 

“Well, she won’t. Go on and do it Billy.” 

“Say, it seems like you’re awfully anxious to have me do 
it. What’s the big idea?” 

“Well, I’m sick and tired of having that horrible picture 
right down where everyone can see it and make fun of it. If 
you don’t want the money, all right. I’ll sell it myself. I’m 
not afraid of mother. And besides I’d probably get more than 
two dollars for it, anyway. ’ ’ 

“Do you think you would,” exclaimed Billie evincing 
interest. 

“Of course. At least five dollars, maybe ten.” 

“Well, I don’t know, I might think about doing it,” said 
Billy condescendingly. After all it did seem simple. Mother 
probably wouldn’t be so terribly mad because she’d be having 
too good a time with Miss Lucilla. And if he did get more than 
two dollars there was that new transmitter for his wireless that 
he wanted. 

‘ ‘ Say, sis, you would tell on me!” said Billy as Marian got 
up to leave. 

“Of course not,” she answered smilingly. 

The next afternoon the train was half an hour late. 
At five forty-five Mr. and Mrs. Henderson and Miss Lucilla 
drove up to the curb in front of the Henderson home. They 
alighted from the family Dodge and went up the steps. 

‘ ‘ Go right in, Lucilla. ’ ’ 

“Well, well, it’s good to be here again. I’ll just run right 
upstairs if you don’t mind, Jeanette, and wash up a bit before 
dinner. ’ ’ 

“Go right ahead. Excuse my not coming up but I want to 
tell Annie we’re here.” 

Miss Lucilla went upstairs. Mrs. Henderson went to the 
kitchen and Mr. Henderson with difficulty came into the house 
laden with various bags and hat-boxes. In a few minutes the 
entire family assembled in the living room. 

“So these are Marian and Billy. How they have grown. 
Marian looks like you. Well.” 
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‘ ‘ Sit down on the sofa, Lucilla, where you ’ll be comfortable. 
Now, tell us what’s been going on in New York.” 

“Nothing much. Been beastly hot — why Jeanette, what 
has happened to Charles I.?” 

All eyes were turned to a square patch of wallpaper opposite 
the sofa which seemed to be lighter than that around it. 
Billy and Marian glaneed at each other. Billy flushed. 

‘ ‘ How did you ever make up your mind to part with it ? It 
really doesn’t seem natural without it.” 

Mrs. Henderson looked surprised. She glanced stonily first 
at Marian who smiled a little too concernedly and then at Billy, 
who swallowed and flushed. She started to speak but was in- 
terrupted by her guest. 

“Really, Jeanette, I never realized before what an im- 
portant place in the room that picture occupied. It’s quite 
amazing what an improvement its absence makes.” 

Marian fairly beamed. 

“Er, yes,” said Mrs. Henderson. She looked perplexed 
for an instant and then her face lightened. Billie’s urgent need 
for money and the disappearance of the picture certainly had 
some connection. Marian had threatened to get rid of it. Yes, 
Marian was undoubtedly the instigator of the crime. Mrs. 
Henderson was uncertain whether to be angry or amused but 
Lucilla had seemed to think that the absence of the picture was 
a great improvement and Lucilla, coming right from New York, 
ought to know. Anyway, she just couldn’t be hard on Billy. 

Mrs. Henderson smiled and said, “Yes, it’s funny how 
people cling to old things like that, isn’t it?” 


Martha Bayard. 
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HAPPINESS 


Philosophers say of life, 

Love is the greatest joy, 

Or friendship, 

Or work, 

All these are happiness. 

For me, 

My heart is fullest 
At the sight of pink roses. 

In love is pain ; 

Of friends too much desired; 

In work, some satisfaction. 

But for me, 

The soft wind, 

Like a plume across my face, 

Gives life sufficient reason. 

Alice Chase. 


LITTLE ACORNS 


Hilda Hessinger, a woman of German parentage, had 
married, at an early age, one of the French bourgeoisie, Pierre 
Dubois. She was a careless woman in her ways, towards her 
family as well as herself. She and Pierre had but one son, 
Jules, at the time about eight years old, who, in a manner con- 
trary to the usual rearing of a single child, had been so neglected 
by his careless mother and busy father that he had become an 
independent, unmanageable boy, with no love for his parents 
and consideration for the welfare of no one but himself. 

His favorite playmate was a great police dog which, like 
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himself was very difficult to control. The animal was becoming 
a nuisance in the household; its awkward body was continually 
in the way and under Hilda’s feet, so at last she refused to 
allow it indoors without being chained. Jules cared nothing 
for his mother’s wishes, hence the dog frequently ran loose 
about the house. 

The two were playing boisterously in the kitchen one 
morning where Hilda was trying to cook amid the confusion. 
The dog kept his eyes on the floor and seeing a chance for escape, 
sprang out followed by Jules who flew after him, screaming 
shrilly. 

The animal dashed across the yard, down the lane, and 
through the fields, with the boy close on his heels. He turned 
and retraced his steps for a short distance and then made his 
way across the back yards. Finally he reached a newly-planted 
vegetable garden, leaped lightly over the string which bounded it, 
and ploughed through to the other side; but the boy in his mad 
chase did not notice the cord, and catching his foot in it fell 
sprawling in the fresh earth. In doing so, he struck his head 
upon a small stone, and straight-way began to cry loudly. The 
mistress of the house soon hurried out anxiously, to find a small 
boy with a very small bruise on his forehead, rolling in her 
cherished garden. 

“What on earth ails you, child?” she asked, observing the 
ravaged garden with dismay. “Do stop screaming long enough 
to tell me what the trouble is!” Jules, speechless with sobs, in- 
dicated the sore spot with a fat, grimy finger. The woman, 
greatly provoked, nevertheless took him into the house and 
bound up the slight bruise. Then, mindful of the damage done 
to the child, she thought it fitting to chide him for his care- 
lessness. She spoke rather sharply, as the culprit showed no 
signs of contrition, so that Jules; used to having his own way, 
became very angry, tore the bandage from his head and flinging 
some rude retort at the woman, ran out of the house without 
stopping to thank her for her kindness. 

Hilda was still busy in the kitchen when Jules hurried in 
breathless, his small face distorted with anger. His tale grew 
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in telling, of course, and Hilda became very indignant as she 
listened to him. She pondered over the matter as she sewed 
during the afternoon until it began to assume an aspect of 
importance. 

When Pierre returned from work at evening and sat down 
to supper, his wife recounted the event to him, enlarging it con- 
siderably to prove her point. “And he says she shook him till 
he was dizzy ; very likely beat him. The idea of daring to touch 
my boy!” Her indignation soon took effect on Pierre, and he 
scowled darkly over his pipe during the evening. 

Hilda’s journey to market led her, perforce, past the 
dwelling of her newly-acquired enemy. As she approached the 
house the following morning, the woman came down her path 
towards the gate, quite unconscious of the antipathy of her 
neighbor. Hilda met her with narrowed eyes and hands placed 
insolently on her hips. 

My Jules has told me of your treatment of him yesterday,” 
said she. “How dare you to touch him! I’ll have you know 
that I’ll not stand for such a thing from anyone!” Her small 
eyes snapped angrily and her bosom rose and fell rapidly. 

The astonished woman regarded her in silence for a moment, 
and then replied quietly, with a friendly smile, “You must be 
mistaken, Madame Dubois, I’m sure, I touched your little boy 
only to bandage his head.” 

Hilda had anticipated a more hostile reply, and the woman’s 
calmness only irritated her the more. 

“I don’t believe that,” she retorted, “Jules told me a far 
different story, and he would not lie to me. ’ ’ This in itself was 
a lie, for as his mother well knew, Jules never told the truth 
when it was detrimental to his own interests. 

As the days went on, Hilda found many opportunities for 
finding fault with her enemy, and invented all sorts of pretexts 
for picking quarrels with her. She talked so to the neighbors 
that they began to think the family was really an evil influence 
upon the town. Hilda twisted their most innocent actions about 
so that they all seemed to have evil intentions underlying them ; 
and soon Hilda found herself believing her own lies. She had 
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fostered her dislike until it had grown into positive hatred, with 
nothing but her imagination as a basis. The framework upon 
which this obstinate, narrow woman had built her plan of action 
was so firmly erected that it became quite invincible, and the 
innocent family had no chance of escape. 

At last their reputation became so questionable that no one 
trusted them ; the husband lost his trade and their former friends 
deserted them completely, not earing to he associated with such 
outcasts. The unfortunate people soon felt compelled to leave 
the town, without money, friends, reputation or self-respect, to 
begin the hard task of starting anew in some place where they 
were not known. 

After their departure, Hilda found her life strangely un- 
interesting; and her dissatisfaction was vented upon Jules and 
Pierre, who avoided her as best they could until the mood passed. 

Betty Staib. 


MUSINGS 


Sometimes when I am sad and tired 
Of life’s dull strife and misery, 

I wish that I might go away 
And sail upon a southern sea — 

A little ship, an azure sky, 

A balmy breeze for company. 

Sometimes at night when I look up, 

I wish that I might be a star, 

To blink, to wink, to twinkle there, 
To laugh at worldlings from afar — 
No jealousy, no selfishness, 

No grief, nor pain my joy to mar. 
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And when in summer fields I lie, 

I wish that I a bird might be, 

That I might fly into the air, 

To romp with wind, and flower and tree, 

To sing sweet songs, to soar great heights — 

A careless spirit, wild and free. 

Harriet Wilson. 


SAMUEL 


Abie was coming home today. For months, Samuel, Abie’s 
father, had been waiting for the time when his son should come 
home to him. When Abie had been given a scholarship by his 
high school, enabling him to go to the city, some sixty miles 
away, to the big law school, Samuel had let him go, reluctantly, 
realizing how much he was going to miss him. Five minutes 
after Abie had gone, his father began to look forward to the day 
when Abie should return. Abie had not written often, because 
he had been working very hard. As he was naturally very 
bright, he had been able to tutor some of the boys at school, and 
he had clerked in a department store during his free hours. It 
was no wonder that Samuel was proud of his son. 

Abie ’s mother had died when he was very small and Samuel 
had been father, mother and companion to him. In the summers, 
Abie had worked in the little delicatessen shop which his father 
kept. In the winters, Abie had attended grammar and high 
school, studying faithfully, and had been one of the brightest 
boys in all his classes. Abie had been in the Debating Society 
in high school, and had been remarkably eloquent for his age. 
Samuel had attended all the debates, wearing his celluloid collar 
and black tie and had felt a warm glow steal over his heart while 
listening to Abie ’s persuasive arguments. It was at these times, 
more than at any others, that Samuel dreamed over his boy’s 
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future. There was no profession good enough for him. Samuel 
firmly believed that Abie had been cut out for a great states- 
man or even for the president. What a splendid looking lad, 
Samuel had thought. He was rather tall, with thick, dark hair 
and large, watchful, black eyes. His voice was low and easy 
and his gestures natural and unaffected, although Samuel did 
not know all that. 

At last, after eight months of waiting, Abie was really 
coming home. Samuel had arisen early that morning, feeling 
younger and more ambitious than he had for many a day. He 
dressed slowly and carefully, for he did not know what time 
Abie was coming, so he must be ready for him at any moment. 
After a scant breakfast, Samuel began to clean the shop, taking 
special pains that everything should look neat and bright and 
shining. He brushed the floor twice, digging viciously under the 
counter and in dark corners. Then he opened the door and the 
two windows to let the fresh, spring air blow through. Next, 
Samuel spread fresh pieces of parchment paper in the show- 
case, after washing the cases with warm water and soap. He 
arranged the meats and cheeses and pickles in precise rows in 
the cases, then went over to the door to view his work. 

“Yes,” he murmured smiling, “it looks nice. Everything 
so shiny. Ab, yes, Abie will like to see the shop like this — and 
he is coming home today!” Samuel shook his head lovingly 
and brushed a tear from the comer of his eye. 

He went to the back of the store, pushed a little curtain 
aside and entered a tiny room. After washing his hands in- 
dustriously, he plastered his hair down once more, examining 
the part seriously. The little bell on the front door jangled 
and Samuel hurried out nervously. He greeted a customer 
heartily, thinking, ‘ ‘ It might have been Abie. ’ ’ So the morning- 
passed rather slowly for Samuel. There weren ’t many customers 
in the morning, anyway. About noon, Jerry, the policeman on 
the beat, came in. 

“Hi, there, Samuel, me lad, shure and what’s the celebration 
you ’re holdin’ ? ” he called jovially to the beaming Samuel. 
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“My boy Abie, he comes home today,” answered the old 
man happily. 

“Ye don’t say, now! Ain’t that grand!” sympathized 
Jerry, laying a kind hand on Samuel’s shoulder. “And I’ll bet 
ye’ll be glad t’see the b’y. Let’s see, how long is it he’s 
been away?” 

“It is eight months,” sighed Samuel. 

“It is that, then! Why, it don’t seem but yestid’y that the 
youngster wuz playin’ marbles in the street with the crowd of 
kids! And now he’s in collidge. Gorry, makes us birds feel 
kinda old, eh Sam?” 

“Abie’s a fine boy,” murmured old Samuel dreamily. 

“Ye kin be sure of that, ye kin,” said Jerry, and was soon 
on his way. 

The afternoon passed uneventfully. At the entrance of any- 
one, Samuel turned expectantly, but his hopes were still high 
when five o ’clock came, and still Abie had not arrived. 

‘ ‘ Every hour brings us nearer the time when we shall meet, ’ ’ 
he thought as he stood at the door looking down the street. 

It was while waiting on a customer that the blow fell. 
Samuel heard hurried footsteps outside the shop and soon Jerry, 
the policeman, stood in the doorway, his hat having slid to the 
back of his head. Dark terror reigned in his face. He stalked 
over and grasped Samuel firmly by the shoulders, shaking him 
slightly in his excitement. 

“Sammie, me lad, buck up now — and — er — a ye’ve got to 
be good and steady — ’’ 

“What is it, Jerry?” questioned the old man fearfully. 
“It’s Abie? Jerry, quick, tell me, what is it has happened, it’s 
not Abie, is it?” 

There was a muffled sound of voices and footsteps coming 
from outside, someone commanding and many trying to follow 
directions. 

“Sammie, go easy, there, man — Yes, something has happened 
to Abie, but it’s not bad, he’ll be all right soon.” 

Samuel groaned and fell forward into Jerry’s arms. 

“Come now, Sammie, that’s no way to act. Ye’ve got to 
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stand up and help Abie. He needs ye, now, and ye ain’t gonna 
fall down an ’ not be any good ! ” 

Samuel staggered to his feet, looking beyond Jerry, through 
the door, where the faint lines of an ambulance could be dis- 
tinguished in the growing dusk, surrounded by many people, old 
and young, some peering inquisitively in at the door and win- 
dows. Then they brought Abie in, Jerry directing them to a 
cot in the little room at the back of the store. Samuel followed 
them, straining for a glimpse of his boy. One of the white- 
uniformed men took Samuel gently by the arm and led him aside. 

“Don’t worry, sir,” he said, trying to encourage him. “We 
took the boy right to the hospital and he’ll come out 0. K. He’s 
still unconscious, but one of the men will remain here, so there ’s 
nothing to worry about.” 

“But what happened?” asked Samuel weakly. 

“An automobile hit him as he was crossing the street. He 
was taken right to the hospital and taken care of and he’ll pull 
through in fine shape.” 

Outside, Jerry was sending the crowd away and soon the 
little shop was quiet again. Jerry came in and shut the door. 
Attracted by the low light shining from the back room, Jerry 
passed the doctor, who was reading and went to the doorway, 
finding Samuel kneeling beside the cot, staring wide-eyed and 
anxious, at his son. The only visible portions of Abie’s face 
were his eyes and his mouth. Abie was covered with a thick 
blanket and the sight of that swathed head was alarming, even 
to courageous Jerry. He stood there uneasily for a moment and, 
as Samuel did not move, Jerry bent toward him and raised him 
to his feet. 

“Now Sammie,” he begged, “don’t stay there like that. 
Didn’t ye hear the doctor say that he’d be all right? The other 
doctor is out there,” jerking his thumb toward the shop, “and 
Abie’s goin’ t’ be all right,” he ended. 

“Abie, my own boy,” murmured Samuel, never moving his 
eyes from Abie’s still countenance. 

Soon Jerry left him alone with Abie. Samuel sat beside 
his son, motionless, as the hours dragged by. Surely Abie 
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wouldn’t be taken from him after he had waited so long for 
him. If Abie left him, his whole life would be dull and gray, 
there would be nothing to go on for, and he ’d be alone, all alone. 
Abie was so young, just starting his life, he couldn’t have worked 
for this just to give it all up again. Toward morning, Samuel 
saw with a start that Abie had moved his hand and he heard 
him sigh. Breathlessly, his father leaned toward him and saw 
that his eyes were open. 

“I’m all right, Pa,” murmured Abie, smiling wanly, as he 
reached out his hand. "With a sob, Samuel clutched it and fell 
to his knees beside the cot. At last, Abie had come back to him. 

Ruth Clarkson. 


MY CANDLE 


Dim, black shadows on the wall behind you, 

Huge, flickering shapes on the ceiling above you, 
Deep, dark gloom in the room around you, 

Brave little candle! 

Lois Kroll. 


EL PUNAL 


The house of Senor Karvan was the meeting-place of the 
wanderers of two countries. Situated on the Mexican border, 
it offered shelter to outlaws and sheriffs alike. It was not an 
ugly place and yet it was not a place of beauty. Long years of 
usage had not failed to leave their marks. Senor Karvan was 
not a Mexican or a Spaniard as may be supposed. He was a 
citizen of the United States. His wife, perhaps one of the best 
influences in his life, had passed away many years ago, leaving 
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behind her a small boy, now grown to manhood. Richard 
Karvan, for that was the son’s name, had grown np much be- 
loved by his father. This affection and the tender care of 
a Mexican servant had helped to shelter him from the crime and 
suffering of the world about him. His early life had been very 
happy for several years and then, strange things had begun 
to happen. 

As usual, newcomers had come to the house, seeking shelter 
as they journeyed along, but they had not treated him in the 
old accustomed manner. When he entered the room where they 
were conversing with his father, they would suddenly stop talk- 
ing, and exchange odd glances with one another. This always 
troubled Richard, and he would run to his father’s arms for 
comfort. 

Things went on like this for a long time and Richard grew 
more and more unhappy every day. One day he summed up 
courage to ask his father the meaning of these strange confer- 
ences, but his father only said, “Nothing to bother your head 
about, my child. Go away and play with the criada. Do not 
ask me anything more, and next time I go to the pueblo, I will 
bring you a present.” 

Young Richard returned to his room, still uninformed but 
very happy with the promise of his father’s gift. And he was 
not disappointed. A short time later his father went to the 
pueblo, and when he returned, he presented Richard with the 
gift which means so much in any Mexican boy’s life. 

“Unpunal! Un punal,” cried Richard. “I am a big man 
now, father!” 

Truly, it was a great gift for a lad of his age. It was a 
fine Mexican knife which is called by them a punal. Of course, 
Richard was still too young to use it, but it was hung by a cord 
against the wall of his room, where he might always see it and 
weave adventure about it. 

From then on Richard grew more contented. There were 
not so many conferences in his father’s study, and there was 
always his punal. 
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Years had gone by, and now Richard was a young man. 
He did not use his punal now, for he was an American not a 
Mexican, and did not fight with knives. Instead, he helped his 
father take care of the cattle and the ranch. Sometimes he would 
sit down, and dream of being a ranger and riding far away over 
those plains. 

Only in the night was Richard’s mind ever brought back 
to those unhappy days of his boyhood, and those things which he 
had never understood. Once in a while he would lie in bed, 
gazing at his punal whieh shone through the darkness, and he 
would hear whispered conversation and muffled steps. It seemed 
to be a strange trick of the imagination, for as soon as he went 
to his father’s room to learn the trouble, the house would be 
wrapped in deep silence. These nightly awakenings and the 
strange meetings of long ago seemed to be linked in his 
mind. But it was foolishness. Perhaps his mind needed rest, 
was overtaxed. This happened again and again, but he never 
felt quite equal to sleep after one of these occurrences. Ashamed 
of his own suspicions he never mentioned them to his father, and 
the matter was always left as it stood. 

One cold night in November, Richard Karvan awoke about 
midnight. His eyes were still heavy with recent sleep, and he 
turned over in bed so as to he able to look at his punal. He 
always did this, from a habit which had been formed in childhood. 
As he gazed into the inky blackness of the large room, he saw 
nothing. He blinked his eyes and looked again. Still nothing ! 
Again he strained his eyes in the direction of his punal but it was 
not visible. He began to grow uneasy. Little things like that 
bothered him. Some force urged him to get up and see for him- 
self. Finally, unable to bear it any longer, he got up and crossed 
the room. He lighted a candle, and his eyes met, instead of the 
punal, a bare wall. 

Confused thoughts began to gather in his brain when he 
went to bed. Had it or hadn’t it? It must have been or he 
would have noticed its absence. A sudden fright took possession 
of him and he rushed out of his room, along the corridor toward 
his father’s room. 


EL PUNAL. 
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The trip to his father’s room was never finished for as he 
rounded the corner of the hall, his feet met with a disheveled 
heap on the floor. Quick as a wink he held up the candle and 
found his father, lying on the floor with the punal piercing 
his heart. He gave a startled exclamation of terror and ran for 
the servants. 

They came running from all directions in answer to his 
frenzied shouts. He led them to where the body was lying and 
then, he too, gazed at it with a new horror. The punal was gone ! 

Gone and where? A moment before it had been there, and 
now who had taken it away? Surely none of the servants for 
they had all been behind him. A thousand questions filled his 
tortured mind. A thorough search was made by the domestics, 
but no intruder could be found. Strange, strange affair ! 

Senor Karvan was dead. Killed by a knife which had 
committed its crime and left again, as if by unseen hands. His 
son, now sole owner of the old house, was still waiting for the 
day when he would be able to wreak revenge upon his father’s 
murderer. 

The old man’s death had, to all appearances, been caused 
by a quarrel over something still undiscovered. Yes, that must 
have been it. But with whom and why? These were the 
questions which had begun to be a part of his very being. Always 
his mind dwelt upon this one thing. 

It was at this time that he decided upon another search, 
and this time he, himself, intended to make it. Perhaps some 
clue yet remained. After going over the upper stories, he came 
to the cellar. It was dark and damp there, and strange as it 
may seem, Richard had never made a visit to the cellar before. 
There had been no occasion, and he had never been allowed to 
go below the ground floor. In fact, his father had always for- 
bidden his doing so. 

To-day the lantern flickered hesitatingly, but as he investi- 
gated he noticed signs of recent occupation. These disturbed 
him not a little, and he began to hunt around for more evidence. 

Walking carefully about, he noticed a great number of doors 
arranged along the sides of the wall. These served as re- 
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frigerators, in the warm countries where all food supplies were 
kept in the cellar because of the intense heat above ground. 

Richard walked from one to another, opening them to see 
what they contained. He had opened several of these, when 
he came to a door a little heavier than the rest. Strange sus- 
picions which had been forming in his mind began to grow 
stronger. He pushed against the door which slowly gave way 
under his strength, and disclosed a dark passage. 

It was all too clear. The affair no longer remained a mys- 
tery. The recent occupation, the murder, noises in the night, 
rough men, and now the passage. It left no doubt as to his 
father’s strange behavior. Smugglers! The explanation was 
so simple. Illegal goods passing from one country to another 
right unde’r his own house ! But the punal ! Probably a trusted 
servant. Perhaps all were in the league but his blind self ! 

He stepped into the passage and, as he groped his way along, 
something gleamed for an instant in the air. His punal once 
more ! But this time it was young Richard Karvan who lay 
dead, with the secret of the smuggler’s den locked in his heart. 

Helen Shannon. 


EXPLANATORY 


At morning, dainty Dawn steps shyly forth 
To dip her tiny feet into the stream, 

And shakes her golden hair with supple grace 
About her lovely shoulders and a blush 
Of maiden modesty o’erspreads her cheek. 
That’s why, in early morning, all the world, 
In rose and ivory tints is bathed ; like to 
A new tea-rose unfolding in the sun. 


EXPLANATORY. 
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At evening, gracious Lady Day reclines, 

With weary limbs, upon her silken couch, 

Her azure coverlet about her draws, 

And rests her queenly head in calm repose 
Upon the downy pillow. That is why 
The harsh and gaudy colors of the day 
Turn slowly, softly, into lustrous blue, 

And the quiet hush of evening covers all. 

Betty Staib. 


SPRING TERM AT ROGERS HALL 


Spring term is always such a busy, rapid one for us all; 
it is usually just a very happy memory before we realize that it 
is over. This year it has certainly been no exception to the 
rule. Every week has been filled with interesting things. 

On April 10th some of the music lovers went to the Audi- 
torium to hear Reginald Werrenrath. We enjoyed the concert 
especially, because Mr. Werrenrath sang many of our old 
favorites, including “Duna, ” “On the Road to Mandalay, ’ ’ 
“ Fuzzy- Wuzzy,” “Kashmiri Song,” and “Danny Deever. ” 

On April 13th the ex-council went to the movies. We saw 
“Java Head,” an interesting picture of Salem. 

On April 14th, we were entertained by the Andover Dra- 
matic Club, with two very interesting plays, “lie” by Eugene 
O’Neill, a play very difficult of interpretation for amateurs, and 
“The Pot Boiler.” The fact that the two plays were so different 
in type, made them all the more enjoyable. In order 
to show Andover that we would not be outdone, Rogers Hall 
presented “The Maker of Dreams,” a fanciful and charming 
play. The Andover cast rehearsed all the afternoon in the gym 
and were then “taken in” to supper by the members of the old 
and new council. 
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On April 28th Cae gave Kava an Italian party. Everyone 
was costumed in her conception of Peasant Italy, and frolicked 
uproariously all over the gym. Our well-trained appetites rose 
nobly to the occasion when hot dogs, punch and “Oh Henrys” 
were brought in on huge trays. It was a very delightful party. 

On April 30th we heard Donald MacMillan, the Arctic ex- 
plorer, tell of the trip he made in 1920 to Baffin Land. Mr. 
MacMillan illustrated the lecture with many pictures which he 
had taken himself. We sat spellbound through this interesting 
lecture, and almost all of us secretly resolved to go to that fasci- 
nating land sometime. We were rather amazed and awed to 
hear him say that throughout his trip he was in direct communi- 
cation with his home every night by radio. 

On May 1st the Cae-Kava baseball game was played. Both 
teams played splendidly, the final score being 9 to 3 in favor of 
Kava. The line-up was as follows: 

Kava Cae 


H. Cushman, Pitcher 

A. Safford, Catcher 

M. Donaldson, 1st Base 

B. Stearns, 2nd Base 
K. Bordages, 3rd Base 
D. Lee, Shortstop 

D. Kay, Right Field 

C. Leonard, Left Field 

D. Mar den, Center Field 


G. McDougall, Pitcher 
A. Phelan, Catcher 
M. Lins, 1st Base 
M. Wells, 2nd Base 

C. Cleaveland, 3rd Base 

P. Fox, Shortstop 

D. Fleishel, Right Field 
H. Sherer, Left Field 

K. Smith, Center Field 


Subs 

Madden, Damon, Dahlberg and Holt. 


On May 5th the Andover Musical Club gave us a return 
dance. We first watched a track meet between Andover and the 
Tech, freshmen, wishing that our ability at hurdles and high- 
jumping was as great as theirs. Then we went to Peabody House 
and danced to excellent music until seven-thirty, when the sad 
farewells were said. 



DOROTHY KNOX — “The mildest man- 
ners, the gentlest heart.” Cae Club, 
Cae Baseball Team, Councilor. 


MARGARET DONALDSON— “F e w 
things are impossible to diligence and 
skill.” Kava Club, President of Kava 
Club, Councilor, Splinters Board, Glee 
Club, Banjo-Mandolin Club, Hockey 
Team, Captain of Basket Ball Team, 
Baseball Captain, Swimming Captain, 
Tennis, Winner of R. H., Winner of 
Cup, 1923, for Best Kava, Winner of 
Athletic Medal. 





MARGARET LINS — “She was not of 
an age, but, for all time.” Cae Club, 
President of Cae Club, Councilor, 
Winner of R. H. 


CONSTANCE SMITH — “We will draw 
the curtain and show you the picture.” 
Cae Club, Manager of Banjo-Mandolin 
Club, Glee Club, Splinters, Advertising 
Manager, Swimming, Cae Song Leader, 
Senior Operetta, Secretary and Treasu- 
rer of Senior Class. 




ALICE CHASE — “More is thy due than 
more than all can pay.” Kava Club, 
Splinters Board, Senior Operetta. 



MARJORIE MULTER— “I am sure 
care's an enemy to life." Kava Club. 



LILLIAN CRUIKSHANK — “Smooth 
runs the water where the brook is deep." 
Cae Club, President of Council two 
terms, Councilor, Treasurer of Splinters, 
Winner of Underhill Honor. 




EULALIA PETERSON — "Is it a 
world to hide virtues in?" Cae Club, 
Councilor, Swimming Team. 




ELIZABETH BALL — “Grace was in 
all her steps, heaven in her eyes, in 
every gesture dignity and love.” Cae 
Club, Secretary and Treasurer Council, 
Councilor, Swimming Team, Sub 
Swimming Team, Cae Cheer Leader. 


FLORA DINGWALL— “But so fair 
she takes the breath of men away who 
gaze upon her unaware.” Cae Club, 
Executive Board Cae Club, Captain of 
Swimming Team. 





HENRIETTA HOFFMAN— “Charms 
strike the sight but merit wills the 
soul.” Ivava Club, Splinters Board, 
Senior Operetta, Glee Club. 


* 





LOUISE CARR — “I count life just a 
staff, to try the soul’s strength on.” 
Kava Club, Editor-in-'chief of Splinters, 
Hockey Team, Basket Ball Team, Coun- 
cilor, Senior Operetta, Splinters Board. 


KATHERINE SMITH — “She moves a 
goddess, and she looks a queen.” Cae 
Club, President of Senior Class, Secre- 
tary and Treasurer of Cae Club, Coun- 
cilor, Sub Basket Ball Team, Splinters, 
Banjo-Mandolin Club, Hockey Team, 
Baseball Team, Swimming Team, Bas- 
ket Ball Team, Senior Operetta, Glee 
Club. 




DOROTHY FROST — '‘Whose little 
body lodged a mighty mind.” Kava 
Club, Vice-President of Kava'f Swimming 
Team, Glee Club. 




RUTH CLARKSON — “When you do 
dance I wish you a wave o’ the sea, 
and that you might ever do nothing but 
that.” Cae Club, Councilor, Splinters 
Board, Senior Operetta. 


DEMETRIA FLEISHEL — “Age can- 
not wither nor custom stale her infinite 
variety.” Cae Club, Councilor, Secre- 
tary and Treasurer of Council, Basket- 
Ball Team, Baseball Team, Swimming- 
Team, Field Day Cup Winner, Senior 
Operetta, Executive Board of Cae Club. 






PHYLLIS MORAN— “To live in hearts 
we leave behind is not to die.” Kava 
Club, Councilor. 


BETTY STEARNS— “Infinite riches 
in a little room.” Kava Club, Coun- 
cilor, Splinters, Hockey Team, Basket 
Ball Team, Baseball Team, Senior 
Operetta, Glee Club, Banjo-Mandolin 
Club. 


EVELYN LEARY— “She was indeed 
the glass wherein the pretty maids did 
dress themselves.” Kava Club, Coun- 
cilor, Hockey Team, Glee Club. 






CLAUDIA PHELPS — “P ersuasive 
speech, and more persuasive eyes, silence 
that spoke and eloquence of eyes. ,, 
Kava Club. 


KATHARINE WEEKS — “Come, give 
us a taste of your quality !” Cae Club, 
Councilor. 





BETTY STAIB — “Who says in verse 
what others say in prose.” Cae Club, 
Councilor, Splinters Board, Senior 
Operetta, Winner of Underhill Honor. 


JULIA KROECK— “The daintiest last, 
so make the end most sweet.” Kava 
Club, Sub Hockey Team, Kava Cheer 
Leader, President of Glee Club, Presi- 
dent of Council, Council. 


* 



DOROTHY DIBBLE — “Ever of thee 
I’m fondly dreaming, thy gentle voice 
my spirit can cheer.” Kava Club, 
Basket Ball Team, Councilor. 


MARY GENEVIEVE ANDREWS— 
“She from whose lips divine persuasion 
falls.” Cae Club, Editor-in-chief of 
Splinters, Splinters Board, Senior 
Operetta. 




ALINE PHELAN— “My heart is 
true as steel.” Cae Club, Executive 
Board Cae Club, Council. Hockey Team, 
Basket Ball Team, Captain, Baseball 
Team, Tennis, Senior Operetta. 




ISABEL MARVIN — “The bright con- 
summate flower.” Kava Club, Vice- 
President of Senior Class, Baseball 
Team, Sub Basket Ball Team, Councilor. 


MARJORIE ZABRISKIE — “Though 
last, not least in love.” Cae Club, 
Councilor, Basket Ball. 




MARGARET M ALLO N — “S w e e t 
mercy is nobility’s true badge.” Kava 
Club, Councilor, Splinters Board Secre- 
tary and Treasurer of Kava, Senior 
Operetta. 


# 
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On May 6th, we had another of our very enjoyable Sunday 
evening entertainments when Miss Peterson gave us an informal 
little concert, accompanied by Betty Staib and Dorothy Lee. 

The traditional May 7th proved bright and sunny, so the 
all-eventful Field Day did not have to be postponed. At nine- 
thirty we assembled in the school room to hear some interesting 
facts about the school in its earlier days. The athletic events 
began at ten and were finished promptly before the regular 
Field Day luncheon. Those of lesser accomplishments admired 
Harriet Cushman’s baseball throw, Aline Phelan’s high jump- 
ing and Marjorie Wells’ shot putting. Cae Club won, for the 
first time, with a score of 61% points to Kava Club’s 28% 
points. Demetria Fleishel was first with 18 points and Constance 
Cleaveland was second with 16% points. After luncheon and 
the announcements of the morning’s results, the school beat the 
alumnae in baseball 15 to 4. The festivities ended before dinner 
and we went to bed tired and sunburned. 

The Senior Class motored to Marblehead, May 11th for a 
shore dinner at the Adams House. We reveled in eating clams, 
lobsters and fish of all sorts, then drove back to the school. 
Even the fact that three cars got lost and toured throughout 
Massachusetts hunting for Lowell failed to dampen our ardor. 

On May 12th and May 19th some of us went into Boston to 
see the Russian players of the “Moscow Art Theater” in two of 
their best productions: “The Lower Depths” and “The Three 
Sisters.” It was a splendid opportunity for us. Even though 
we understood nothing that was said, the perfect acting of the 
artists was sufficient to make their meaning lucid, although we 
regretted missing the fine points that the Russian element in 
the audience seemed to enjoy so much. 

On May 18th the Cae-Kava swimming meet was held. The 
exhibitions of swimming and diving were even better than usual. 
The score was very close, Kava winning with 1025 points to 
Cae’s 1009. The highest scores were accredited to S. Wyman, 149 
points ; G. Saxe, 145 points ; and H. Sherer, 140 points. The two 
teams were as follows: 
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Kava 


Cae 


M. Donaldson 


H. Sherer 


K. Bordages 
# E. Knapp 
D. Frost 


F. Dingwall 


S. Wyman 
M. Wells 


G. Saxe 


# D. Fleishel 


D. Stanton 
C. Leonard 
K. Prichard 


E. Peterson 


K. Smith 
P. Fox 


Subs 

A. Boyd, D. Lee, C. Smith, and E. Ball. 


*C. Smith and A. Boyd were substituted for D. Fleishel and 
E. Knapp. 


COMMENCEMENT 


Commencement week, we put on our company manners for 
the festivities. On May 28th, Miss Parsons gave her dinner for 
the Seniors. This being the first real social event of the season, 
we felt our responsibilities keenly and were as dignified as our 
high spirits would permit. The traditional Jack Horner pie 
stood in the center of the table, and each Senior opened her gift 
and read her poem aloud. Then, standing on the steps, the 
Seniors sang their song, written by Betty Staib, to the tune 
of “Duna.” 

Oh, comrades so dear to us, 

We soon must say good-bye, 

For the time when we shall part v 
Is swiftly drawing nigh. 

Our class mates and friends, 

And our Alma Mater true, 

We’ll always cherish fondest thoughts of you. 
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The years have gone so swiftly, 

And now they’re nearly past 
Though we go our separate ways. 

Our hearts will e’er beat fast 
At memories that call us back, 

To Rogers Hall so dear 

And the happy thoughts of schooldays give us cheer. 

The next event of importance was the last Senior Supper, 
on May 31st. It was then, for the first time, that we realized 
what a short time we had left, and we appreciated tearfully the 
songs sung to us by the rest of the school. The Class Statistics 


were read as follows: 

Untidiest, one of the best figures M. Lins 

Most domestic, industrious.. E. Peterson 

Best natured, most innocent .D. Knox 

Most lovable J. Kroeck 

Most stubborn, biggest bluffer E. Stearns 

Biggest drag, sweetest L. Cruickshank 

Most optimistic R. Clarkson 

Most sense, sincere E. Ball 

Most pessimistic. 0. Phelps 

Most carefree H. Hoffman 

Most childlike M. Zabriskie 

Snakiest K. Weeks 

Most sarcastic, class baby A. Phelan 

Most popular, thoughtful, sympathetic K. Smith 

Best athlete, all-round girl, most influence, 

best student. M. Donaldson 

Prettiest, most stunning, best figure F. Dingwall 

Biggest drag, most temperamental B. Stearns 

Laziest M. Multer 

Best dancer, neatest, cutest C. Smith 

Best line, most sophisticated, biggest flirt M. Andrews 

Most energetic, absent-minded, artistic, likely to 

succeed, frankest. B. Staib 
Most energetic, vivacious .D. Fleishel 


Most modest, dignified, one of the best dressed. . . .E. Leary 
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Most unselfish, bashful M. Mallon 

Most sensitive, wittiest, one of the funniest J. Nye 

One of the funniest, one of the best figures I. Marvin 

Noisiest, most talkative, biggest eater L. Carr 


On June 1st, we all went to Canobie Lake for a picnic. It 
is astonishing how quickly we lost our senioric dignity when we 
came in sight of the roller coaster, the aeroplane and the merry- 
go-round. 

The garden-party on June 2nd was a great success. We 
danced in the gymnasium, strolled about the grounds, sat roman- 
tically under the lilacs, and ate ice-cream beside the swimming 
pool which was very prettily decorated with Japanese lanterns. 

On Sunday morning, everyone went to St. Anne’s for the 
Baccalaureate sermon preached by Mr. Grannis. That evening 
a Vesper Service was held at the school, followed, after supper, 
by Cae and Kava songs and the presentation of various athletic 
awards. The R. H.’s for the year were awarded to Margaret 
Donaldson, Margaret Lins and Harriet Cushman. The cup pre- 
sented by Aline Phelan for the girl who received the highest 
number of points toward an R. H. was awarded to Marjorie 
Wells, and the following people were given honorable men- 
tion for athletics — Katharine Bordages, Constance Cleaveland, 
Demetria Fleishel, Aline Phelan, Katharine Smith and Marjorie 
Wells. The cup for the best Kava, presented by Florence 
Harrison, was awarded to Margaret Donaldson, the cup for the 
best Cae, presented by Margaret Lins, to Aline Phelan. The 
carriage cup was won by Cae. 

On Monday morning the tennis tournament was played off, 
with Kava winning. 

On Monday afternoon, Miss Parsons held a reception for 
the al umn ae and guests of the Seniors, during which the Seniors 
planted their class tree, a flourishing magnolia on the lawn in 
front of the hall. In the evening, the Senior Operetta “The 
Pirates of Penzance,” was given in the gymnasium, with the 
following cast: 
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Richard, a Pirate Chief Ruth Clarkson 

Samuel, his Lieutenant Henrietta Page 

Frederic, a Pirate Apprentice Katherine Smith 

Major General Stanley, of the British Army Alice Chase 
Edward, a Sergeant of the Police Louise Carr 

Mabel, General Stanley’s Youngest Daughter Polly Dowden 
Kate ] Betty Staib 

Edith [-General Stanley’s Daughters - Constance Smith 
IsabelJ Constance Cleaveland 

Ruth, a Piratical “Maid-of -all- Work” Dorothy Lee 

General Stanley’s Daughters 
Hazel Hetherlin, Henrietta Hoffman, Louise Howard, Helen 
Orvis, Dorothy Le Butt, Genevieve Saxe, Mary Gray Wood 

Pirates 

Martha Cooper, Katherine Dyer, Charlotte Jealous, Grace 
MacDougall, Aline Phelan, Mary Sponable, 
Dorothy Tremble, Marjorie Wells 

Policemen 

Marjorie Damon, Julia Nye, Margaret Mallon, Eleanor 
Steams, Lovinia Porter, Betty Steams, 

Demetria Fleishel, Evelyn Dimeling 

Scene 

Act I — A rocky seashore on the coast of Cornwall. 
Act II — A ruined chapel by moonlight. 


On Tuesday morning the Seniors, with Miss Parsons, held 
a reception in the drawing room, followed by the Commence- 
ment exercises in the gymnasium. The Commencement address 
was given by Burgess Johnson of Yassar College, the diplomas 
were presented by Mr. Grannis, and the Senior gift of one 
thousand d ollars was presented by the Senior President, 
Katharine Smith. This gift is to be used for the furnishing of 
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the studio in the new recitation building. Then Miss Parsons 
announced the award of the year’s honors to the following girls: 


Underhill Honors 

For academic work 

For college preparatory work 

For scholarship and service 


Betty Staib 
Dorothy Dorman 
Lillian Cruikshank 


Mary Ann Nesmith Medal 

For high standing in college work Emily Huliek, ’22. 


I 


Athletic Medal Margaret Donaldson 

Splinters Cup Louise Carr 


Presented by Ellen Cloutman, ’22. 
Honorable Mention 

For maintaining an average of 85 during the year 


Mary Andrews 
Martha Bayard 
Constance Cleaveland 
Martha Cooper 
Isabel Dahlberg 
Margaret Donaldson 
Lois Kroll 


Margaret Mallon 
Josephine Philipp 
Eleanor Pratt 
Genevieve Saxe 
Helen Shannon 
Constance Smith 
Harriet Wilson 


A new medal, presented by Isabel Marvin and Betty Stearns, 
for co-operation, and excellence in upholding school standards, 
was awarded, by vote of the school, to Margaret Donaldson. 
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SENIOR POEM— 1923 


Kissed by the clover winds that toss her hair awry, 

A maid, with laughing mouth, and eager eyes 

Reclines amid the grass, brown-limbed, firm-limbed, untried. 

The chains that bound her limbs, now loosened lie. 

A wreath of fresh-blown flowers is by her side. 

A glorious, carefree sense of prowess hers. The grey 
Soft mists which blind the sun, reveal within 
Their curls a vision of a by-gone day! 

Patched earth, blotched with spots of half -soiled snow, 

Bleak winds, brown grass, a grey, foreboding morn 
Offer no friendly sign. The earth is all forlorn, 

While a thick fog-mantle wraps her, hovering low. 

Young blades, not sure of welcome, hail the buds half -closed. 
Blue skies peep out ’neath skirts of lady-clouds. 

Dancing here and there, a small young breeze laughs loud 
To greet the dawn, all violet and rose. 

A garden laden with lilacs, purple and pulsing with incense 
In the embalmed silence, the soft air brings 
Perfumes, poignant and passionate. A wild bird sings. 

The air vibrates with meanings, warm, intense. 

Soft blow the winds of morning, brushing far afield 
The mists, that through these hours hid the sun. 

Its rays have waked the maid, and now a glimpse is given 
Of fairy haunts, as yet trod on by none. 

The fields are sparkling from the rays, and shady paths, 
Embedded by soft leaves, and cool, blue streams, 

Are all inviting her. As through a glistening prism, the world 
Is calling, on the gleaming path of dreams. 

Margaret Donaldson. 
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MARY BELLE SHEDD MEMORIAL 

In the spring of 1922 Mrs. Amy F. Shedd desired to com- 
memorate the connection of her daughter, Mary Belle Shedd, 
with Rogers Hall and generously gave to the school the dormi- 
tory known since 1914 as the Cottage. Mrs. Shedd ’s gift was 
accepted at a special meeting of the Trustees and at that time 
the treasurer, Mrs. Sawyer, was directed to attend to the matter 
of having a suitable tablet made to bear permanent witness 
to the gift. Accordingly a bronze tablet was cast, bearing 
this inscription: 


MARY BELLE SHEDD 
MEMORIAL 

This House is Presented to 
Rogers Hall School 

BY 

Amy F. Shedd 

In Memory of Her Daughter 
1922 

It seemed fitting that this tablet should be placed on the 
walls of the living room of the Cottage at Commencement time 
when many of Belle Shedd ’s fellow students would return to 
the school for the biennial reunion of the Alumnae Association. 
At noon on Monday, June 4th, there gathered in the Cottage, 
Miss Parsons, the members of the Board of Trustees, the offi- 
cers of the Alumnae Association, many of the old girls who were 
in school during the early years, the present students and several 
intimate friends of the Shedd family. 

Miss Parsons spoke of the reason for our presence and told 
of the early history of the Belvidere School started by Mrs. 
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Underhill, and of Rogers Hall which developed from Miss 
Rogers’ generous gift at its foundation. Vividly she described 
Belle Shedd ’s own school days and loyal devotion to the best 
interests of the school, both as pupil and alumna. She men- 
tioned in particular Belle’s great aptitude for languages, a 
pursuit that ever remained a favorite one. 

Mr. Sawyer followed Miss Parsons and related the time 
and manner of the gift by Mrs. Shedd. “ It is the largest single 
gift that the Trustees have received since the foundation made 
by Miss Rogers and Mrs. Shedd made it at a most appropriate 
moment. For we had just completed the new wing of the Hall 
in the fall preceding and to meet the payments on the same had 
brought a heavy burden on the funds in the hands of the 
Trustees. Moreover, onr gratitude for this timely benefaction 
gives us hope that Mrs. Shedd has pointed the way to others 
who may wish to enrich the school.” 

Rev. Mr. Grannis, as president of the Board of Trustees, 
accepted the tablet in behalf of the Board and also fittingly ex- 
pressed the appreciation that all the members felt for this gift 
of Mrs. Shedd. Mr. Grannis asked all to join in the Lord’s 
Prayer and closed the exercises with a benediction. 


April 14th, Virginia Willson, ’18, was married in Reading, 
Pa., to Mr. Herbert Larsen. 

April 16th, Eleanor Taylor, ’18, was married in Savannah, 
Ga., to Mr. Andrew L. Farie, Jr. They will live at 12 East 38th 
St., Savannah. 

April 17th, Hazel Coffin, ’16, was married in Calvary 
Church, Germantown, Pa., to Mr. William Wallace Brown. 
Rachel Hoyer Jopson, ’16, and Hilda Morse Howarth, ’16, were 
among the bridesmaids. After June 1st, Hazel will be at home 
at 706 West Sedgwick St., Germantown, Pa. 

April 21st, Doris Jones, ’17, was married in New York City 
to Mr. William Henry Miller, Jr. They will make their home 
in Chicago, at Edgewater Beach Hotel. 
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May 5th, Cora Chase was married at The North Church in 
Haverhill, Mass., to Mr. Samuel Thurston Williamson. 

June 9th, Mary Jane Pattee, ’18, was married to Mr. 
James Earl Morison Robertson at her home in Old Orchard, Me. 
After July 15th, they will be at home at 230 Massachusetts Ave., 
Lexington, Mass. 

June 16th, Harriet Stevens, ’18, was married to Mr. Andrew 
Alexander Robey at All Souls’ Church in Lowell. 

In February, Ellen Baxter, ’10, announced her engagement 
to Mr. Allen Everett Morrell of Wayland, Mass. 

March 31st, Ellen Cloutman, ’22, announced her engage- 
ment to Mr. Irving Everett Jennings. 

April 1st, Harriet Stevens, ’18, announced her engagement 
to Mr. Andrew Alexander Robey of Boston. Mr. Robey was 
Harvard, ’20, and is at present in the Harvard Graduate School 
of Business following a year at Oxford University. During the 
war he served with the A. E. F. 

April 9th, Roberta Parsons announced her engagement to 
Mr. Hazen Pingree Spinney. 

In April, Leslie Hylan, ’14, announced her engagement to 
Mr. Abner Hastings of Swampscott who is a Harvard man and 
served with the A. E. F. 

April 16th, all the school was invited to a gala dinner when 
Miss Parsons announced the engagement of Doris Jones to Mr. 
William Henry Miller, Jr., of Chicago. Moreover Doris left 
that night to join her mother in New York and was married on 
Saturday. Katherine Wilson, ’18, was with her at the wedding. 

May 25th, Natalie Conant, ’08, announced her engagement 
to Mr. Erwin Nellis Darrin of Hopedale, Mass. During the war 
Mr. Darrin was an ensign with the mine force of the U. S. N. 
which operated in the North Sea with the British fleet. 

March 14th, a daughter, Margaret Victoria, was born to Mr. 
and Mrs. Harry C. Grimsley (Mary Jeannette McJimsey, ’17). 

April 6th, a daughter, Cordelia, was born to Mr. and Mrs. 
David G. Morrison (Hazel Adams, ’04). 

April 10th, a daughter, Mary Duffield, was born to Mr. and 
Mrs. William Sabine (Kathryn Jerger, ’14). 
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April 30th, a son, Christopher, was born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry A. Trnll (Hester Stevens). 

In April, the birth of a son, Ellwood, Jr., to Mr. and Mrs. 
Ell wood Shields (Gertrude Lane, ’09) in Annisquam. 

The editor has the sad duty to announce three deaths from 
among the ranks of the Alumnse. In the spring of 1922, Miriam 
Pierce Taylor died. This winter Helen Donnelly died in Brook- 
lyn, after an attack of the flu, and this spring Katharine Porter 
Robins, in Beverly, from typhoid fever. Katharine leaves two 
daughters, Susan and Katharine. 

The girls of early Rogers Hall days will be interested in the 
marriage of Priscilla Kennard (daughter of Louise Martin 
Cahoun) to Mr. Ralph Andrew Fletcher of Westford, in St. 
Anne’s Church, May 19th. 

Ardath Crane’s new name and address was not received in 
time for the Register. She is Mrs. Clifford Warren Smith and 
is living at Kenmore Hotel in Boston. She has a year-old 
daughter. 

Edwena Munro, ’21, is a member of Gamma Phi Beta 
Sorority of Syracuse University. Just before mid-year of this 
her sophomore year she was ill with the flu and the doctors 
have sent her home to live mostly out-of-doors for the rest of 
the year. She writes that already the cure is working wonders. 

Helen McCullough, ’20, is majoring in Zoology and Psy- 
chology at Vassar. “Soon we expect to form an R. H. Club here 
at college with more girls entering. I am the proud possessor 
of a cap and gown now but still that dignity does not keep me 
from dashing around on my bicycle or skates ! ’ ’ 

Dorothy Hunter Higgons, ’18, is living for the summer with 
her mother at Premium Point, New Rochelle, N. Y. “We had to 
leave the Coligni Ave. house which we had fairly outgrown. 
My two hoys are quite grown up for even the younger is nearing 
his second birthday. They are great companions, talking and 
running about from morning till night.” 

Virginia Lucas, ’19, spent the winter in Florida. 

In April, Florence Towner, ’22, visited Dorothy Scott 
Gerber, ’22, in her new home. Dorothy writes, “I have the 
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dearest dog, named Brownie. He looks like a baby collie but 
will never grow any larger. ’ ’ 

In June, Miss Linthicum is sailing for Europe with Miss 
Kihm. “I shall give up my teaching for a winter so that we 
shall travel for about a year. We plan to take a motor trip 
through northern Africa and get to Egypt about January. 
Then we are going on to India, Japan and, of course, China and 
home by the Hawaiian Islands. The greater part of the summer 
we plan to spend in Norway, Sweden and Denmark and work 
south as the weather gets cooler. However our plans are vague 
and we shall work out our itinerary as we go along.” 

Barbara Allen, ’22, writes from Brooklyn, “I am taking 
the ‘General Art Course’ at Pratt Institute and am thoroughly 
enjoying my drawing and painting. At first these proved 
difficult as I had had no work of this kind for three years. It 
has also been such fun to go to theatres in New York and be 
able to enjoy the advantages of the Metropolitan Art Museum 
and the Public Library.” 

Ruth Woodbury Hill writes, “For four years we have been 
living in Bala, Pa., at 103 Birch Avenue. My two little 
daughters, Virginia and Jeanne, keep me pretty busy at home. 
When Virginia is a little older she will go to Miss Baldwin’s 
School in Bryn Mawr as we are only a few miles away. We still 
spend our summers in Beverly or Gloucester.” 

Perdita Huston is at home in Auburn, Me., working in the 
department of Foreign Born Women of the Y. W. C. A. “Last 
summer, I went to Boston and volunteered my services to the 
South End Settlement House and stayed there for nearly three 
months. When I came back to Maine I was so enthusiastic over 
the work that I took up my present work. I can heartily thank 
Miss Mabel Hill for the interest she instilled into her sociology 
classes while I was at school. ’ ’ 

Villette Burchard Hastings’ daughter was graduated from 
Miss Wheelock’s Kindergarten Training School this June. 

Lucile Kemp Quigley spent the winter months in Miami, 
Fla., with her small son and daughter. 
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Elizabeth Li ebermann who is a sophomore at the University 
of Michigan is a reporter on the staff of the “Michigan Daily.” 
“I have spent a good part of my time consequently in campus 
activities. I have been elected as one of the junior repre- 
sentatives on the executive board of the Women’s League for 
next year.” 

Elizabeth Gleason, ’18, has finished her course at Miss 
Farmer’s School in Boston. “It is an astonishingly good course 
covering an enormous amount of ground in a very short time 
and I have sufficient confidence now to attempt anything in the 
culinary line. Even a planked steak holds no terrors for me! 
But the most ridiculous bit to me is that I am now giving 
private lessons in cooking to various married ladies with French 
pastry as my chef d ’oeuvre. I take great delight in playing 
teacher. ’ ’ 

Esther Watrous Couper, ’18, writes, “We had an unex- 
pected and very satisfactory visit from Howard and Jerry 
Coulthurst Smith, ’19, recently. They were staying in the 
Poconos for a short time and came up to Binghampton for a 
couple of days. We certainly talked hard for we began right 
where we left off almost two years ago. My boy is growing fast 
and we are very proud of the fact that Richard will be the 
sixth generation of the Couper family to go to Hamilton College. 
He’s still a bit young for it as he has only just outgrown an 
adorable pink crepe de chine bonnet sent to him by Eleanor 
Goodrich, ’17, from Paris.” 

Henshaw Waters Woodcock expects to move to Joliet, 111., 
about the middle of June. “My husband has just accepted a 
splendid offer to make Christmas cards and greeting cards of 
all sorts for the largest calendar manufacturing company in the 
world, The Gerlach-Barklow Company, situated in Joliet. I am 
sending on the book of snapshots filled during my two years at 
school and I think the old girls will appreciate seeing them- 
selves in the styles of fifteen years ago !” 

Clara Francis Hobson, ’03, writes that George, Jr., is doing 
well in his school work while baby Jack demands her time at 
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home. His fond Aunt Sallie, ’10, tells us he is a splendid boy 
and much like his father in looks. 

Carol Heath Mowry has had to be in the hospital several 
times this winter but is growing stronger now. Her little 
daughter Faith is growing fast. 

Mary Dana Kennedy calls our attention to one error in the 
new Register. She is a graduate of Carleton College in Minne- 
sota, not Wellesley, though she did take her senior work at the 
latter college. 

Madge Hockmeyer Parker, ’10, sends word that they are 
moving to Haverford, Pa., Glyn-Wynne Ave. 

Edith Gates Syme’s husband is building a mill in the south 
and by fall the family will follow him. “We shall still spend 
our summers at West Yarmouth on Cape Cod. We came un- 
usually early this spring for Thayer is ill again and we hope 
this mild climate will help him. The West Yarmouth address 
will always reach me.” 

Rachel Hoyer Jopson, ’16, has moved into a new home in 
Germantown at 433 Hansberry St. “I get homesick for Rogers 
Hall every June and October and I am mighty glad that I have 
two girls for Rogers and one boy for Andover! It is quite a 
family to take care of because they are still babies, the oldest 
three. But they are dear and worth the time and care they 
take. I wonder what I ever did without them. ... It 
was such a pleasure to have Hilda Morse stay with me at the 
time of Hazel Coffin’s wedding.” 

Frances Pille has moved into a new home in Massillon, 0., 
at 208 S. Prospect St. “The past winter I have been doing 
some art work, all sorts of novelties, and feel very independent 
as I have been successful with my sales. I see Helen Carter 
Paige occasionally now that she is living in Akron.” 

Barbara Andrae, ’22, since leaving school in Boston has 
been visiting friends and relatives and is at present at Hot 
Springs, Va. 

Frances Billings Woodman, ’09, came up to visit Helen 
Tyler, in Lowell, and planned her time so as to be back for 
Field Day. 
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Mildred Moses Harris, ’09, could not come back for Field 
Day as she was to play from her club in a match in which eight 
teams from Eastern Massachusetts meet every Monday. 

Alice Cone Perry, ’09, regrets that she cannot come to Field 
Day and bring her two boys. “I should so love it and so would 
they for they do appreciate a party. My two little hopefuls are 
growing in grace and stature every day. Charles is very in- 
quiring into the why and how of things and Nathaniel, as yet 
accepting the universe, is a close second on active occupation. 
They think of everything to do, and do it with a zeal and 
thoroughness that I hope will still be theirs when they reach 
mature years. Both are most handsome (if I do say it!), tall, 
sturdy with splendid heads and beautiful eyes.” A classmate 
of Alice’s at Smith tells us that Alice is on their Reunion Gift 
Committee and is to make the presentation of it to the college 
at the Alumnge Assembly. 

Lois Fonda Willson says that her daughter Betty will be 
ready for Rogers Hall in five years more where she will prepare 
for Smith. 

Joanna Carr Swain, ’08, expects to spend the summer at 
Bass Rock on Cape Ann with her family. 

Cordelia Durkee Tucker, T9, writes, “When the Register 
came I sat down and read it straight through. It is a wonderful 
little book for it contains everything one wishes to know about 
the school. I hope to send my little daughter just as soon as 
she is old enough, quite a few years yet however! We are busy 
now hunting a cottage down at the beach for the summer. It 
is lovely there then and such a good place for children to be. 

Louise Taylor Gerdine is studying at the University of 
Missouri in the School of Journalism this year. Recently she 
won honorable mention for her play “Veritas” in the prize 
contest offered by the Dramatics Art Club of the University for 
the best one-act play. It is a realistic episode, dealing with 
modern social life and depicts the inner struggles of an only 
son, born and reared in aristocratic surroundings and wealth, 
into manly self-expression and freedom. He is held back by a 
mother who worships him, and prodded onward by an ultra- 
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modern sister. Louise has also written two other one-act plays, 
“Humility” with a 1630 Pilgrim setting, and “Pioneer Blood,” 
dealing with the rugged types found in the West. “Iam doing 
all sorts of writing, and have had thirty-three stories published 
in connection with the course here and have had charge of the 
woman’s page for awhile. I always have loved to scribble and 
some day hope to do something worth while. This School of 
Journalism is splendid. It is the oldest one in the country and 
teaches the new journalism, which is very different from the 
older kind I was brought up with. This year we are going to 
motor west and another year will find us located there probably 
as my son Philip is going to enter college there and later go east 
for special Avork. Just now Dr. Gerdine is on the staff of a 
sanatorium in Macon, Mo.” 

Mary Beach, ’07, writes from Pasadena, Cal., 117 South 
Madison, “I have been out here Avith my cousin, the greater 
part of the time for over two years and like the place ever so 
much. At this early spring season it is especially beautiful. 
Occasionally I see Helen Doolittle, who lives in Los Angeles.” 

Elizabeth Mann, ’21, spent two weeks in Atlantic City this 
spring and found the change beneficial. “I am helping in 
father’s office every morning so I have something definite to do 
and the rest of the time I am out of doors.” 

Marie Harris, ’21, is sailing for Europe with her mother 
to be gone for quite an extended trip. Her address will be, 
Care of National City Bank of New York, 41 Boulevard 
Haussmann, Paris, Prance. 

Mary Kellogg Sherrill, ’00, sails for Europe from Montreal, 
June eighth, by the Montrose of the C. P. Line. “We have a 
very pleasant week ahead of us when we first land in England. 
My husband is one of a dozen chemists who represent the 
National Research Council of Washington at an International 
meeting of chemists at Cambridge University June 17th to 24th. 
During this time we shall be guests of the University. Because 
of this being a ‘semi-diplomatic’ visit we are promised unusual 
privileges in any other countries we visit though as yet we do 
not know exactly what form they will take. We have not 
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planned to travel much hut hope to settle down at the seashore 
in France, to study the language and find some golf. Then 
Paris and a visit with my pet cousin before coming home. ’ ’ 

Charlene Dean is an assistant teacher at a private kinder- 
garten in Watertown this year and finds the work very fascin- 
ating. 

Dorothy Sebastian, ’21, has been visiting her sister in 
Hollywood, Cal. “We are enjoying our stay tremendously for 
there is some different place to see though we ride daily. The 
weather is wonderful for we missed the rainy season. We 
stopped in Chicago on the way out and I had dinner with Helen 
Pope. She is leaving for Europe in May with her family for 
what promises to he a wonderful trip. 

Natalie Kemp Gale, ’ll, is moving from Haverhill. They 
are building a summer home in Swampscott and will live in 
Boston winters. 

Rachel Brown, ’16, has been teaching in a kindergarten 
in New York this year hut had over-taxed her strength so that 
her father has kept her at home under his care. She is planning 
to be married early in October. During the winter she, Hazel 
Coffin, ’16, and Elizabeth Scott, ’18, had a meeting together. 

Doris Turney is learning to drive her new car and had 
hoped to drive up for Field Day with Minnie Perry hut decided 
her driving was not yet sufficiently expert for such a long trip. 

Hilda Smith Hollis, ’14, writes that Tommy who is nearly 
five will start in the Montessori School next year. He and his 
two small sisters fill Hilda’s time very completely. 

Elizabeth Clifford, ’21, has been teaching in a private 
kindergarten this winter : ‘ ‘ Since the first of April I have been 

having the kindergarten at my home in West Medford. I find 
the work most interesting and hope to continue the school again 
next year.” 

Adelaide Richards visited Alva Tupper in Jacksonville, 
Fla., this spring. 

Eleanor Smith, ’22, is very enthusiastic about college. “I 
do love Vassar and hate to think that one year of my time is 
almost over. The campus is beginning to look so pretty with the 
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trees coming into leaf and blossom. The bright-colored dresses, 
roller-skates and jump-ropes make the place look like s umm er 
too. It is so much fun to do all the foolish little things that we 
always used to do in the spring. The freshmen even dare to 
play jack stones and bounce rubber balls attached to elastics ! ’ ’ 

Isabel Farrington is having a trip around the world. 
After finishing her sophomore year at the University of "Wis- 
consin with credit and making her sorority she was not very 
strong so that her parents decided that the trip with a college 
friend would be beneficial. Her mother writes, “We let the 
girls start in October and their first stop was at Honolulu where 
they visited Mr. Farrington’s brother who is Governor of the 
Hawaiian Islands. They spent six weeks as his guest and had a 
joyous time. At Manila a fellow professor is Vice Governor of 
the Philippines so that the girls were royally entertained there 
while they visited friends in Japan and China. In India Isabel’s 
companion has a sister living at the foot of the Himalaya 
Mountains. The girls spent a month there. They landed in 
Naples early in April and will spend the summer in France and 
England for the close of a wonderful trip.” 

Katharine Auer, ’20, who is a junior at Goucher College in 
Baltimore and Miss Anna Miller, one of our former English 
teachers, who is in the English department at Goucher, as well as 
Marion Evans, ’22, who is a freshman there, get together for an 
occasional R. H. reunion of their own. 

Helen Huffman Miller, ’08, sailed for England in May to 
join her husband and spend some time on the continent. 

Marian Huffman Miller, ’15, visited Polly Piper Enos, ’15, 
for two weeks this spring in Detroit. 

Eleanor Whittier, ’22, and Peg Durkee, ’21, are as enthu- 
siastic as ever about Connecticut College. “ I do hope that some 
of the girls are going to enter next year so that we can have the 
pleasure of showing them around and giving them all the advice 
that we received! Peg and I have secured our room for next 
year which far surpasses the one we now have. We do so regret 
that our final examinations come at the same time as the Alumnae 
Reunion.” 
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Lillis Towle Jordan, ’13, has moved to a large apartment 
at 578 Strathmore Road, Brookline, and will spend the summer 
at Cohasset. 

Margaret Bigelow McLean, ’15, had expected to come back 
for reunion but her husband had to be operated on suddenly 
for appendicitis so that she cannot leave home. “We are build- 
ing a new house, New England Colonial type, and expect to 
move in November. I am already rejoicing in anticipation over 
the many closets I have planned therein. We shall have a nice 
large yard for the baby so that she can play without having to 
be constantly watched.” 

Joan Buckminster Martindale is still in Spain where her 
address is, Care of Banco Hispano Americano, Sevilla. 

Eleanor, ’20, and Elizabeth Carpenter, ’18, sailed for 
Europe the middle of May. 

The following old girls and children came back for Field 
Day, 1923 : Harriet Coburn, ’95 ; Julia Stevens, ’97 ; Louise Hall 
and Helen Hill, ’99; Louise Ellingwood Swan, ’00, with Janet 
and Virginia; Dorothy Ellingwood McLane, ’04, with Patty; 
Isabel Nesmith, ’05; Frances Billings Woodman, ’09; Helen 
Nesmith, ’10; Marjorie Wadleigh Proctor, ’ll, and Carol; 
Dorothy Benton Wood, ’12, with Phyllis, Ruth and Teddy; 
Barbara Brown, Ethel Hockmeyer Clark with Lincoln, Jr., and 
Victor, and Lydia Langdon Hockmeyer, ’13, with Clive, Jr., 
Vincent and Langdon ; Eleanor Bell Badger and Laura Pearson 
Pratt, ’14, with Laura, Jr. ; Thelma Borg Winnette, ’15, with 
Constance and Ellsworth, and Ruth Greene MacDonald; 
Katherine Jennison Dunton and Katherine Nesmith, ’16; Louise 
Grover, ’18; Marjorie Coulthurst Smith and Hazelle Peterson 
Silk, ’19 ; Sonja Borg, Laura Bugbee and Eleanor Whidden, ’20 ; 
Elizabeth Clifford and Eleanor Davis, ’21; Barbara Andrae, 
Ellen Cloutman, Helen Kilborn, Margaret Luther, Margaret 
Smith and Dorothy Stevenson, ’22 ; Florence Armstrong, Bessie 
Baldwin Thompson and Baldwin, Hannah Benton, Beryl Blair, 
Marian Coburn Sawyer with Polly and Virginia Thompkins 
, (daughter of Elsie Boutwell) Charlene Dean, Louise Grover, 
Louise Hall, Carol Heath Mowry, Estelle Irish Pillsbury, Helen 
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Lewis, Hilda Nesmith Thompson, Marjorie Quirin, Belle Read 
Mitchell, Martha Sheppard White, Peggy Stover, Helen Tyler, 
Evelyn Woodward. 

In June Frances Fenton announced her engagement to 
Mr. William G. Kelley of Winnetka, Illinois. Mr. Kelley is a 
graduate of M. I. T. and is working with the Commonwealth 
Edison Company of Winnetka. 

May 27th, a daughter, Nancy Ann, was born to Mr. and 
Mrs. Gordon Klapp (Brunhilde Patitz), at her home in 
Zumbrota, Minn. 

Ethel Stark Jones, ’14, sends in a correction of her address 
which should be 6703 McPherson Blvd., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
“Last fall we drove to Cleveland for a week’s stay and I was 
glad to see Susanna Rodier, ’14, and Katherine Steen Larmon, 
’14, well and happy. We spent the Christmas holidays with my 
mother in Milwaukee where I saw Anita Graf Kazten and Alice 
Lang Bogardus. It was such a joy to meet them again. Mother 
has been visiting us this spring when we took her on many 
mountain trips. We love our home here in Pittsburgh and I 
have made many attractive friends. I hope that some day we can 
form a Rogers Hall Alumnae branch in this city or section.” 

June 14th, Mary Lucas was graduated from Waynesburg 
College in Waynesburg, Pa. 

June 7th, Olive Eveleth was graduated from Miss 
Wheelock’s Kindergarten Training School. 

The Biennial Reunion of the Rogers Hall Alumnae Associa- 
tion was held at school June 3rd-5th with much success and was 
pronounced by more than one as the best ever ! At the business 
meeting following the Alumnae Luncheon, the following officers 
were elected: President, Anne Keith Uhlenhaut, ’18; Vice- 
President, Leslie Hylan, ’14; Secretary, Louise F. Grover, ’18; 
Treasurer, Sarah Hobson, ’10; and Alumnae Trustee Julia W. 
Stevens. 

Many of the old girls had their first view of the new dining- 
room at the Alumnae Luncheon on Monday and they were de- 
lighted with it as well as with their rooms in the New Wing. 
These shared with Norcross the distinction of being the Alumnae 
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headquarters. Evidence of Miss Parsons’ and the school’s hos- 
pitality were about us on every hand and the motion passed 
unanimously to thank Miss Parsons was a slight token of our 
appreciation. 

The following girls were back for all or some part of the 
Reunion and ninety of us sat down together at the Luncheon, 
Monday, including thirty-six Seniors or Special Seniors: 
Estelle Irish Pillsbury, Betty Bennett, Harriet Coburn, ’95, 
Annie Dewey Mann, ’95, Mary Dewey Smith, ’97, Julia 
Stevens, ’97, Frances Anderson Gillette, Susannah Simpson 
Hylan, ’98, Louise Hall, ’99, Helen Hill, ’99, Belle Read 
Mitchell, Ada Chalifoux Stevens, Cyrena Case Kellogg, ’03, 
Louise Hyde Mason, ’04, Alice McEvoy Goodwin, TO, Helen 
Tyler, Dorothea Holland, T2, Grace Coleman Smith, T3, Lydia 
Langdon Hockmeyer, T3, Eleanor Bell Badger, T4, Mary Holden, 
Eastman, T4, Leslie Hylan, T4, Laura Pearson Pratt, T4, 
Katherine Nesmith, ’16, Louise F. Grover, T8, Anne Keith 
Uhlenhaut, T8, Mary Frances Ogden, T8, Betty Akeroyd 
Walker, T9, Isabel Carpenter Bowen, T9, Marjorie Coulthurst 
Smith, T9, Pauline Goodnow, T9, Martha Howell, T9, Hazelle 
Peterson Silk, T9, Virginia Thompson, T9, Elizabeth Whittier, 
T9, Sonja Borg, ’20, Frances Brazer, ’20, Faith Harrington, ’20, 
Salome Johnston Tierney, ’20, Janet Nicholson, ’20, Helen 
Obenais, ’20, Angeline Rush, ’20, Helene Ellsworth, Anna 
Fidler, H. Louise Grover, Harriet Ballon, ’21, Helen Barnard, 
’21, Eleanor Davis, ’21, Elizabeth Mann, ’21, Katherine 
Ragsdale, ’21, Dorothy Sebastian, ’21, Frances Taylor, ’21, 
Frances Dixon, Frances Fenton, Barbara Andrae, ’22, Alice 
Brock, ’22, Ellen Cloutman, ’22, Betty Ellis, ’22, Margaret 
Luther, ’22, Margaret Smith, ’22, Dorothy Stevenson, ’22, 
Elizabeth Spalding, ’22, Martha Sheppard White. 

June 16th, Florence Towner, ’22, was married to Mr. 
Theodore Talmadge Buckley, Jr., in the Central Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Muskegon, Mich. After August 1st, the 
Buckleys will be at home in Cambridge, N. Y. 

Katherine Kidder, T4, took a trip west this Spring and 
visited Katherine Steer Larmon, ’14, and Doris Newton 
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Macdonald and met Suzanna Rodier, ’14, and Florence 
Harrison, ’02. Kitty had planned to return for the reunion 
but came down with mumps, having been exposed while in 
Minneapolis. 

Gail Hood Helmer has been visiting Clara Danielson 
Souther, ’95, in Clarens and writes that she is unable to return 
to reunion because her daughter will not be home from school 
in season. 

Dorothy Rawson was graduated from Miss Wheelock’s 
School this June. 

Farrell Durment Macartney writes : “It is a sincere regret 
to me that as both my children are boys they can never go to 
Rogers Hall. In spite of the fact that I live in a camparatively 
small lumber town, I have a very full and busy life, the days are 
never long enough. We have two fine lads, Ralph Jr., and 
Alvin 2nd, ten and seven respectively, and they afford me con- 
stant occupation and amusement. That with clerical work, 
club work, gardening and an occasional attack of French lessons 
and guests keeps me very busy. We had one serious catastro- 
phe, that of escaping with our lives and absolutely nothing else 
but the clothes on our backs from forest fires four years ago. 
After a year we returned to help rebuild our city of Cloquet, and 
of course we have a deep affection for it and a personal interest 
in its welfare.” 

May 8th, Sylvia Doutney Jocelyn, ’12, was married in 
New York City to Mr. William J. LaVarre. 













